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LONDON, Dec. rst, 1905. 
M. Taine, in his “Origins of 
a Contemporary France,” recalls the 
Dissolution. answer to the remark of the 
French King on hearing of the 
fall of the Bastille—‘ But this is a revolt.” “No, 
Sire, it is a Revolution.” He adds that it would 
have been more correct to say that it was a Dissolu- 
tion. His words apply to Russia to-day. Nota 
Revolution, but a Dissolution. That is what is 
taking place in the vast Empire that stretches across 
two Continents—Germany to Japan. The bottom is 
out of the social system in Russia. A great military 
Empire has no longer control of its military. forces. 
The revolt of the Black Sea Fleet, followed by the 
mutiny at Kronstadt, the burning of Vladivostok, 
and the revolt of Sebastopol, all point in one direc- 
tion. The Manchurian Army, hungry, frozen, furious, 
clamours to be brought home ; but half a million men 
cannot be easily transported 6,000 miles, and even 
if it could, the addition of half a million mutinous 
armed units to the forces making for decomposition 
at home is not a matter to be contemplated with 
composure even by the most easy-going of Govern- 
ments. The great edifice built up by the patient 
valour of troops whose discipline and obedience have 
been the wonder of the world, will go to pieces the 
moment that discipline and obedience disappear. 
What the dissolution of the Roman 
What it Means Empire meant we can read in the 
tie: pages of Gibbon. In the case of 
the Russian Empire there are no 
incursions of invading barbarians fromi without ; but 
civilisation can breed its own barbarians within its 
own frontiers. Imagination fails us to anticipate the 
horrors through which the Slavonian land seems likely 
to pass if, as now appears too probable, the worst 
comes to the worst, and the Emperor can no longer 
count upon the fidelity ofhis troops. The only words 
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adequate to describe what is likely to follow such a 
catastrophe are those in the Apocalypse—surely the 
sublimest and most terrible in the literature of the 
world :— 


And I looked, and behold a pale horse : and his name that sat 
on him was Death, and Hell followed with him. And power 
was given unto them over the fourth part of the earth, to kill 
with sword, and with hunger, and with death, and with the beasts 
of the earth. 

And the heaven departed asa scroll when it is rolled together, 
and every mountain and island were moved out of their places. 

And the kings of the earth, and the great men, and the rich 
men, and the chief captains, and the mighty men, and every 
bondman and every freeman hid themselves in the dens and in 
the rocks of the mountains, 

And said to the mountains and rocks, “ Fall on us and hide 
us from the face of him that sitteth on the throne, and from the 
wrath of the Lamb. For the great day of his wrath is come, 
and who shall be able to stand ?” 

There is not any part of the world 
that will not be affected by the 
disappearance of the Russian 
Empire. For that is what the 
“ Movement” means. Not the disappearance of the 
Russian people — one hundred millions of human 
beings do not disappear even in the greatest of 
revolutionary cataclysms—but the disappearance of 
the Empire, of the colossal entity or Power with 
whom the world has had to reckon, and which has 
been, down even to yesterday, the dominating factor 
in the foreign policy of Great Britain. France loses 
her ally, and Turkey is relieved from the pressure of 
the only foe whom she really dreads. The Polish 
question leaps at a bound to the front. A fierce 
ferment of revolutionary passion will burst the 
withes of Austro-Hungarian statecraft. Already 
universal suffrage has become the order of the 
day in Vienna and in Buda-Pesth. It is creating 
bloody riots in Bohemia, and is exciting unrest in 
Prussia. The consciousness of the existence of an 
immensely powerful Russian Empire, strong at sea 
and irresistible on land, has been like the pressure 
of the atmosphere upon the political systems of 
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Europe and Asia. No one can even attempt to 
forecast what the disappearance of that pressure 
really means, or how tremendous will be the results. 
But one possibility may at least be noted. The 
Western Powers are engaged in endeavouring to 
coerce the Sultan to make concessions in Macedonia. 
But if things do not mend in Russia, what is more 
likely than an attempt on the part of the Turk to 
regain the territory which he lost in Armenia? 
With the Russian garrisons in mutiny and the Black 
Sea Fleet under the Red Flag, the Crescent may 
ere long be hoisted once more over Kars and 
Batoum. The Revolt of Asia has but begun. The 
English Russophobes, who for half a century have 
been working for the destruction of the Russian 
octopus, will be the first to regret that they have 
been cursed with the burden of a granted prayer. 

The Manifesto of October 30th 
which was hailed with such 
rejoicing was belated, but if the 
Emperor and Count Witte would 
but have followed even then the example of Prince 
Obolenski in dealing with the revolution in Finland, 
they might have saved the situation. That is 
to say, “if, instead of announcing that they would 
do certain things, they had forthwith done them, and 
had placed in power the men of the revolution, giving 
them a free hand to try all their nostrums, such as 
universal suffrage and any other measures which did 
not absolutely destroy the foundations of civilised 
society, the Empire might have weathered the storm. 
But Count Witte was unable to convince even the 
moderate Revolutionists that the government of the 
Empire was really about to be placed in their hands. 
‘To outsiders it seems as if they ought to have trusted 
him, to have allowed him at least breathing space in 
which to give effect to the promises of the Manifesto, 
But the gangrene of distrust had eaten too deep 
for anything but total surrender to have .reassured 
the suspicious Liberals. They refused to help 
the forlorn Minister, and then, for some reason 
not clearly visible, he rendered alliance impos- 
sible by declaring Poland under martial law. 
Then ensued a desperate struggle on the part of Count 
Witte to cope with the difficulties that overwhelmed 
him. The Jews were massacred, the marines mutinied 
in Kronstadt, Vladivostok was burnt. The workmen 
of St. Petersburg struck to prevent the punishment of 
the Kronstadt mutineers. The peasants in several of 
the Southern provinces broke loose, sacked and 
burned the houses of the nobles, cut down their 
forests, and annexed their lands. Then the garrison 
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of Sebastopol revolted. The Black Sea Fleet mutinied. 
The Army of Manchuria clamoured to be brought 
home. Then the postal and telegraph clerks struck, 
severing thereby the nerve system of the Empire. 
Financial panic brought down Russian stocks with a 
run. All hope of a new loan had to be abandoned. 
As the month closes it seems as if the curtain were 
about to descend, not upon the close, but upon the 
commencement of the most appalling tragedy of 
modern times. And the curtain is not fireproof, as 
Germany and Austria are likely to learn to their cost. 
Proximus ardet Ucalegon, 
Amidst much that is very confusing 
in the Russian situation one 
lesson emerges very clearly, and 
. that is that in the future, whatever 
Government comes to the top in.Russia, it will be 
absolutely. necessary to place the control of the great 
arteries of communication, such as railways, tele- 
graphs, canals and telephones, in the hands of 
employees whose conditions of service preclude any 
recurrence of strikes. The Italian Government 
having obtained experience by its own railway strike, 
has done something like this. Russia has shown the 
world that the State can no more allow its internal 
communications to be at the mercy of strikers than 
it can allow its Army and Navy to be run on similar 
conditions. Military discipline, in which, men can 
only strike on condition that they face the penalties 
of mutiny, will probably be enforced on all Russia’s 
railways as much if the Socialists triumph as if the 
Autocracy is restored by a Dictatorship. Of course 
it will be said, and said with justice, that the utmost 
severity of military discipline failed to avert strikes 
both in the Army and the Navy. But because every 
dam gives way when there is an earthquake, that is 
no reason why we should not strengthen by every 
means in our power the dams which save the land 
from being flooded under ordinary conditions. 
It is all very well for Englishmen 
The Lesson to go about like the Pharisee 
of the ‘ ; 
Russian Collapse. thanking God that they are not like 
these Russian publicans, but the 
fundamental lesson of the Russian collapse is one 
which the majority of our countrymen have by no 
means taken: to heart. For the last ten years— 
indeed, it might almost be said for the last twenty 
years—the majority of our people have been 
deliberately indulging in the vice which has wrecked 
the Russian Empire. It is a mistake to think that 
the Russian Empire has suffered because it was a 
despotism, If it falls it will have fallen because its 
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The Fall of Humpty. 


Humpty: ‘‘ You needn’t pull, I’m coming down—on You.” 


reformers procrastinated. It will have perished in 
consequence of postponing necessary reforms, of not 
remedying admitted grievances, and of sacrificing 
efficiency to an easy-go-lucky, haphazard method of 
putting everything off until to-morrow that ought to 
be done to-day. The Russian Government might have 
been twice as despotic and it would have survived if 
only the watchword of the despot had not been Zafta. 
Zafta is the Russian equivalent for the Spanish word 
Manana, which signifies “ to-morrow.” In every direc- 
tion in England, just as in every direction in Russia, 
we find abuses allowed to cumber the ground. 
Admitted grievances are left unredressed, and all this 
because John Bull in 1885 deliberately folded his 
hands, shut his eyes, and composed himself to the 
slumber of the sluggard. If he does not wake up at 
the next election and send to Parliament men who will 
stand no nonsense from the House of Lords, we shall 
find that “too late” will be the epithet over the grave 
of another Empire, and our boasted constitutionalism 
will be as helpless as was the Russian Autocracy 
in its hour of trial. 
Humpty Dumpty, after balancing 

himself first on one side of the 
wall and then on the other, has at 
last gone smash. In other words, 

Mr. Balfour’s long-continued effort to keep his party 

together on the subject of Fiscal Reform has finally 

failed, and last month both of his organs in the Press— 

the Zimes and the Daily Telegraph—declared that the 
game was up, and the sooner he resigned the better. 
The immediate cause of this decision was the refusal 
of Mr. Chamberlain to acquiesce any longer in Mr. 


Humpty Dumpty 
Down at Last. 
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Balfour’s leadership. From the beginning of the 
month it was evident that Mr. Balfour was at the end 
of his resources. Lord Londonderry’s definite decla- 
ration in favour of Free Trade was followed by Mr. 
Austen Chamberlain’s declaration in favour of Pro- 
tection, and, in the midst of the hubbub thus occasioned, 
Mr. Balfour went down to Newcastle and addressed 
to the Conservative caucus an earnest appeal for unity, 
begging the whole party to continue to support him 
on the non-committal lines which he had hitherto 
recognised as the only path of salvation. He was 
their leader, he said, and he meant to lead them. 
When he said that, he meant not to lead nine-tenths 
of them, but the whole ten-tenths. 


He had not long to wait for his 
Mr. Chamberlain’s answer. Mr. Chamberlain, speak- 
CoupdeGrace. ing a few days later at Bristol, 
declared that it was impossible to 
allow the lamest man in the Army to dictate the rate 
of its advance. Speaking as if he possessed the 
authority, not of nine-tenths, but of ninety-nine 
hundredths of the party, he declared himself in 
favour of a two-shilling duty on corn, in order to give 
a preference to the Colonies and Canada. This 
speech was accepted by Mr. Balfour as a coup de 
grace, and it was immediately followed by newspaper 
announcements that his resignation was imminent. 
At the moment of writing it is 
evidently anticipated that Mr. 
Balfour will place his resignation 
in the hands of the King in the 
first days of December, and that the King will send 
for Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, and ask him to 
undertake to form a Government. To this it is 
anticipated that Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman will 
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Westminster Gazette. | 
The Way Out. 


Mr. Batrour: “‘I really must go, Mr. Bull.” 
Mr. Butt: ‘“ Very well. 


I won't keep you; but—THAT way out, please !” 
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Westminster Gazette.) 
Mazeppa. 
The Whole Hog bolts with Retaliation. 


reply, that inasmuch as Mr. Balfour has still a nominal 
majority in the House of Commons, and as the 
Liberals have done nothing to render it impossible 
for him to carry on the Government, he must respect- 
fully decline to accept the responsibility of forming 
an administration until the result of a General Election 
provides him with a majority adequate to enable him 
to carry on the Government of the country. If his 
Majesty should ask why the Liberals refuse to take 
over the damnosa hereditas of the Khaki Parliament, 
he would be justified in answering, “ Because, your 
Majesty, we are not such fools.” But if the King 
should reply that Mr. Balfour has declared it is im- 
possible for him to carry on, and also that no Ministry 
can appeal to the country when he knows beforehand 
that he will be beaten, Sir Henry may, on that show- 
ing, consent to form a Government. 

What is wanted is a verdict of the 
country upon the Administration 
and the Party which made the 
Boer war, which has squandered 
400 millions sterling on avoidable wars, and which has 
enormously increased the expenditure of the country, 
without securing for the nation any commensurate 
return. That is a clear-cut proposition, and it is most 
undesirable to confuse the issue by introducing any 
of the new questions which would necessarily arise 
if a Liberal Administration were to be formed 
which had for the next three months to wipe 
up all the messes of its Tory predecessors. Of 
course it would be mighty convenient for Mr. Balfour 
if the Liberals were to walk into the trap which his 


The Issue 
at the 
General Election. 


resignation prepares for them, but unless he is pre- 
pared to prove that it is absolutely impossible for him 
to carry on any longer, he will have to appeal to the 
country. As the Spectator very cleverly remarked, 
Mr. Balfour has destroyed the Unionist party in 
attempting to keep it together, after the fashion of the 
Irish steward, who, when his landlord ordered him to 
build a wall for the protection of an ancient historic 
edifice, carried out his instructions to the letter, but 
pulled down the castle in order to secure the stones 
with which to build the wall. As he has made his bed 
so he must lie upon it. 


The Opposition is told day by day 
by the Conservative henchmen of 
‘Mr. Balfour that if Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman refuses to 
take office the King will send for Lord Rosebery, and 
then Sir Henry and his friends will find that their 
chance has gone by for ever. The assertion is an 
interesting illustration of what the Westminster Gazette 
some time ago called the Christian Science method 
in politics. Tell a good thumping lie and stick to it, 
and it is sure to come true, is the profane person’s 
way of describing that method, but it does not always 
work, There are only two obstacles in the way of 
this suggested alternative. One is that Lord 
Rosebery would not undertake the task ; the second, 
that if he did he would not find any of the Liberals, 
excepting perhaps Mr. Perks, who would consent to 
assist him in forming an Administration. The task 
of Count Witte, in attempting to govern an Empire 
without a Party behind him, is hardly encouraging 
enough to justify Lord Rosebery in undertaking to 
lead such a forlorn hope. 
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Westminster Gazette.} 
Rough and Cold. 
Mr. C.: “ Let us project ourselves into the future !” 


Mr. B.: “*No—no! B-r-r—it’s so dreadfully rough and cold. Let’s 
wait until next year !” 
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The Liberals will come back next 


The Next year from the constituencies with 
Administration. 4 majority—reckoning all their 
sections together—of more than 

two to one. The following is the kind of Ministry 


which will be submitted to the King by Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman.. If Lord Spencer’s health is 
completely re-established, he will be Foreign Minister, 
but if not, he will probably be Lord Privy Seal. 


Prime Minister and First Lord of the Treasury—Sir H: Camp- 
BELL-BANNERMAN. 

Chancellor of the Exchequer 
and Deputy Leader of the 
House of Commons—Mr. 
H. H. AsquirtuH. 

Lord Chancellor—Sir ROBERT 
REID. 

Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs—Lord ELGIN or 
Sir E. Grey. 

Secretary for War—Sir Ep- 
WARD GREY or Lord 
ELGIN. 

Secretary for India—Mr. Joun 
Mor ey or Lord TWEED- 
MOUTH. 

Secretary for the Colonies— 
Mr. BRYCE or Mr. Syp- 
NEY BuxTON. 

Home Secretary—Mr. HAt- 
DANE. 


First Lord of the Admiralty— 
Mr. HERBERT GLAD- 
STONE. 


Lord Privy Seal—Lord 
TWEEDMOUTH or JOHN 
MORLEY, 

Minister for Education—Mr. 
Bryce or Mr. SYDNEY 
BuXTON. 

President of Local Govern- 
ment Board—Mr. LLoyp- 
GEORGE. 


Minister of Agriculture—Lord 
CARRINGTON. 


Minister for Labour, or Presi- 
dent of Board of Trade— 
Mr. JOHN Burns. 

Postmaster-General—Mr. 
WINSTON CHURCHILL, 

Chief Secretary for Ireland— 
Mr. THOMAS SHAW. 


The above will form the Cabinet. Lord Aberdeen 
will probably return to Ireland. By the above arrange- 
ment there would be three Cabinet- Ministers in the 
House of Lords. Among the Ministers in the House 
of Commons eigh: would be Scotsmen, and two 
others would be members for Scottish constituencies. 
As Mr. Lloyd-George is a Welshman the only Eng- 
lishmen sitting for English constituencies would be Sir 
E. Grey, whose constituency is close to the Border, 


Cu-MB-RL-N: “‘ Yes. 
houses, dear boy. And you?” 
R-s-B-ryY: ‘ Oh, the usual thing. 


By permission of the proprietors of ‘* Punch,” 
On Tour. 
R-s-p-rv¥: “ Still playing ‘ Tariff Reform,’ eh?” 


I’m practically running the show. Crowded 
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Mr. Winston Churchill, Mr. Herbert Gladstone, and 
Mr. Sydney Buxton. The three Liberal Leaguers 
would be condemned to hard labour in conspicuous 
positions, and they would be balanced by the three 
new-comers—Mr. Lloyd-George, Mr. John Burns, and 
Mr, Winston Churchill. 
The ré/e of Puck in Politics, long 
— held by Mr. Labouchere, has now 
Politics. been usurped by Lord Rosebery. 
He is now recognised as “that 
shrewd and knavish sprite,” whose merry antics make 
Oberon smile. When 
Lord Rosebery, last 
month, began in Corn- 
wall what seemed a 
duodecimo edition of the 
Midlothian campaign, 
some Liberals, oblivious 
of experience, imagined 
that the lost chieftain of 
the party was really 
about to begin in earnest 
a great battle for the 
Liberal cause. But they 
had forgotten their Shake- 
speare. Puck boasted 
how— 


The wisest aunt, telling the 
saddest tale, 

Sometime for three-foot stool 
mistaketh me ; ° 

Then slip I from her bum, 
down topples she, 

And then the whole quire hold 
their hips and laugh, 

And waxen in their mirth, and 
neeze and swear 

A merrier hour was never 
wasted there. 


That is exactly what Lord 
the: Rosebery did last month. 
—" Bevel Riise Just when some of our 
Liberal wiseacres were 
beginning to take him 
seriously as a possible 
leader of the party, he sud- 
denly revealed his Puckish 
nature by an altogether mischievous declaration 
against something Sir H. Campbell-Bannerman had 
said about Home Rule, with results as above recorded. 


Oberon. This is thy negligence; still 
thou mistak’st, 

Or else commit’st thy knaveries wilfully. 

Puck. Believe me, king of shadows, I 
mistook. 

And so far am I glad it so did sort 

As this their jangling I esteem a sport. 


That is all very well for the enchanted glades of “a 


Just working on my own.” 


A Knavish Prank. 
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wood near Athens,” but it is unpardonable in Great 
Britain on the eve of a General Election. Its only effect 
is to advertise to the whole electorate what has long 
been regretfully admitted by the leaders of the party 
— Liberal Leaguers as well as real Liberals—that Lord 
Rosebery has rendered himself impossible as a serious 
statesman. “It would be strange indeed,” even Mr. 
Asquith was constrained to remark, “if they were to 
choose a moment like this to display contingent or 
possible differences among themselves.” So strange 
that it is unthinkable that any serious Liberal could 
do such a thing. Whoever “ they ” or “themselves ” 
may be, Lord Rosebery is evidently not one of them. 
He is, indeed, only a tricksy sprite, “a merry wanderer 
of the night,” Robin Goodfellow by name, and not a 
very “ good fellow ” if judged by his “ knavish pranks.” 


Sir H. Campbell-Bannerman, ad- 
dressing his constituents at Stir- 
ling, made the following reference 
to the Irish problem :— 

My opinion has long been known to you. It is that the only 
way of healing the evils of Ireland—difficulties of her adminis- 
tration, of giving contentment and prosperity to her people, and 
of making her a strength instead of a weakness to the Empire, 
is that the Irish people should have the management of their 
own domestic affairs ; and so far from this opinion fading and 
dwindling as the years pass, it is becoming stronger, and, what 
is more, I have more confidence in its realisation. . . . If I were 
asked for advice by an ardent Nationalist I would say my desire 
is to see the effective management of Irish affairs in the hands 
of a representative Irish party. . . . I trust that the opportunity 
of making a great advance on this question of Irish government 
will not long be delayed, and when that opportunity comes my 
firm belief is that a greater measure of agreement than hitherto 
as to the ultimate solution will be found possible, and that a 
keener appreciation will be felt of the benefits that will flow to 
the Irish communities and British people throughout the world, 
and that Ireland, from being disaffected, impovetished, and.dis- 
couraged, will take its place as a strong, harmonious, and con- 
tented portion of the Empire. 


These “very moderate opinions” excited the wrath 
of Lord Rosebery, who, after due deliberation with 
Mr. R. W. Perks, M.P., in council, solemnly de- 


clared :— 

The responsible leader of the,Liberal Party has, if I have not 
misread his utterance—and [ do not conceive it possible to have 
misread his utterance, because it is so careful, so strenuous, and 
so reiterated—he has hoisted once more in its most pronounced 
form the flag of Irish Home Rule. . . . I object to the raising of 
the banner of Home Rule, not merely because of high constitu- 
tional objections founded on the experience, the recent experi- 
ence, of foreign European countries, but also because of my 
belief as to what will really conduce to the welfare of the Irish 
people itself. But I object to it mainly on this occasion for this 
reason—that it impairs the unity of the Free Trade Party, and 
that it indefinitely postpones discussion on social and educational 
reform, on which the country has set its heart. I will say, 


What is it all 
About ? 


then, no more on this subject, except to say emphatically and 
explicitly, and once for all, that I cannot serve under that 
banner. 

Whereupon the whole “ quire” of Unionist papers held 
their hips and laughed, and proclaimed with infinite 
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delight the existence of a Radical split. That is all 
nonsense, All that has happened is that Lord Rose- 
bery has once more, rather more conspicuously than 
before, pinned upon his breast the legend, “I am 
Puck. Don’t you forget it.” And we shan’t. 

















The Gladstone Memorial. 
This photograph represents only the bronze statue by which 


the memorial is surmounted. 
The Gladstone Memorial Com- 
mittee have set up a statue of Mr. 
Gladstone at the end of the Strand 
nearest the Law Courts. It is a 
somewhat imposing monument. At the base of the 
pedestal on which the statue is standing are four 
emblematical groups representing Brotherhood, Edu- 
cation, Aspiration, and Courage. The statue was 
unveiled on November 4th, after speeches by the 
Duke of Devonshire, Mr. Morley, and others. Mr. 
Gladstone’s statue stands in the midst of a hopelessly 
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reactionary constituency which at any time during the 
last twenty years of his life would have much rather 
stoned him than have erected a monument to his 
memory. It is, however, not a’ case of garnishing 
the sepulchres of the prophets whom our fathers 
have slain. Westminster to-day would probably vote 
as solidly against Mr. Gladstone were he alive as 
jt ever voted against him during his lifetime. 
But it is significant of the catholic tolerance of 
Englishmen that at one end of the Strand they 
have an equestrian statue of Charles I. keeping 
his eternal vigil within sight of the banqueting house 
where he was beheaded, while at the other end they 
have the Gladstone Memorial, erected within a stone’s 
throw of the great publishing house of Mr. W. H. 
Smith, Tory member for Westminster. Between the 
decapitated King and the defeated Home Ruler the tide 
of modern life, buses, hansoms, motors and pedes- 
trians, ebbs and flows unceasing; and how few of 
the myriad passers-by ever think of either one or the 
other? But all English history, nay, the political 
history of the modern world, may be said to be poised 
between these two poles. 

The composition and reference of 


The Poor Law the new Poor Law Commission 


Commission. have at last been announced. 

It is undoubtedly a strong Com- 

mission, Lord George Hamilton, who is not 
seeking re-election to Parliament, is chairman. 


The most notable figure on the Commission 
is Mr. Charles Booth. Officialdom is well repre- 
sented by leading members of the English, 
Scottish, and Irish Local Government Boards. 


Ireland is further in evidence in the person of The 
O’Conor Don. Three out of the eighteen are women 
—Miss Octavia Hill, Mrs. Sidney Webb, and Mrs. 
Bernard Bosanquet—about as varied a trio as could 
be chosen from the ranks of socially-minded 
womanhood. Two Toynbee men may be taken 
to stand for the Settlements. Economics is repre- 
sented by two professors of the science. The doctrin- 
aire negativity of the Charity Organisation Society 
is there incarnate in Mr. C. S. Loch, and is 
scarcely less pronouncedly present in other Com- 
missioners. The movement on behalf of the unem- 
ployed has a worthy exponent in the person of Mr. 
George Lansbury. 


But there is a most appalling blank 


** Hamlet ” mie hee 
Without the n the constitution of the Com 
Prince of Denmark. Mission. The upper and middle 


and official classes, and the 
amateur detectives of the C.O.S., are all well repre- 
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sented, but where are the working classes? Literally 
nowhere! Yet they are the classes which form 
the overwhelming preponderance of the nation. 
They are the classes most deeply and directly inter- 
ested in the questions to be reported upon by the 
Commissioners, Most important of all, they can 
supply by far the most successful experience yet regis- 
tered in dealing with the problem of poverty. While 
the Poor Law system has confessedly broken down 
completely, involving as it does a deadly waste of 
money and a far worse waste of manhood and woman- 
hood, the Friendly Societies and Trade Unions, and 
the rest of the organised thrift of Labour, have proved 
a great and increasing success. They have adminis- 
tered aid in a way that has not weakened but 
strengthened self-respect, self-dependence, and other 
kindred virtues. And they have done so on a colossal 
scale. By the Government return just issued for 
1904, Trade Unions number 1% million members, 
and have funds of more than 5: millions sterling. 
Friendly Societies number nearly 13} million mem. 
bers, with funds exceeding 474 millions sterling. The 
totals of Registered Provident Societies are 17,913,612 
in members and £164,933,157 in funds. Yet.the 





Government has coolly passed by all this great 
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The Late Bishop Ellicott. 


Dr. Ellicott, late Bishop of Gloucester, died at Birchington-on-Sea. _ 
He was,born in 1819, and was the author of numerous works. 
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Phetoyvaph by) [Russell and Sons. 


H.M. George I., King of the Hellenes, 





army of successful helpers of the poor, with 
all their vast store of expert knowledge! No wonder 
the chief bodies of organised Labour have entered a 
vigorous protest. It is to be hoped that the nearness 
of the General Election, if no higher considerations, 
will induce the dying Government to remedy this 
extraordinary omission of the working classes. If 
not, the next Government will be in time to add 
the needed new members. 
The Norwegians, by a vote of 
The New i * 
King and Queen 259,553 to 69,264, decided to 
0 ratify the invitation already given to 
Prince Charles of Denmark and 
Princess Maud of England to come and reign over 
them. " King Haakon the Seventh therefore has gone 
to Christiania, taking his wife with him and their only 
son, who is to be called Olaf in honour of the nation 
over whom he may some day rule. The Crown Prince 
of Sweden went to Copenhagen to welcome the new 
monarch whose kingdom was formerly part of the 
realm to which he was heir. The Civil List is fixed 
at £41,000 a year, and everything seems as if it would 
go as happily as marriage bells. But we cannot forget 
by how narrow a shave Europe escaped war over the 
question of the dismantling of the fortresses. For- 
tunately the Hague Court stands between us and a 
repetition of that danger, but while we rejoice, we 
rejoice with trembling. 
The visit of the King of the 
EES Hellenes to his sister in England 
Festivities. is an opportune reminder that the 
Royal Danes, who have just 
founded a new dynasty in Norway, long ago began to 
reign in Greece at the other extremity of Europe. An- 
other royal visitor from Montenegro arrived at the same 
time in London, making it, according to report, a half- 
way house to the throne of Servia, which is becoming too 
hot for King Peter. The papers are repeating the 
story about Princess Ena of Battenberg’s alleged 
engagement to the King of Spain, But, apparently, 
before finally deciding to wed into the English Royal 
Family, the boy King has been taking a look round 
in Germany, where he was féted; but he appears to 
have left Berlin heart-whole. Next month the 
London County Council is going to pay a return visit 
to Paris—an exchange of municipal hospitality which 
ought to make the Lord Mayor look to his laurels. 


The world is moving at a rate 

The which will bring the House of 
Austro-Hungarian 

Crisis. Lords about our ears. Here we 

not only have Russia in full revolu- 


tion, with the threat of a Red Republic in the offing, 


Norway. 





THE PROGRESS OF THE WORLD. 


but Austria-Hungary, of all Governments in the world, 
is now speeding up the pace in a fashion that would 
make our old Tories turn in their graves. Because 
the Hungarians wanted to have Magyar regimental 
words of command, the Emperor Francis Joseph has, 
on the counsel and with the aid of Baron Fejervary, 
plunged headlong into a vortex of social and political 
reform in Hungary, and has taken a 
header in favour of universal suffrage 
in Austria. It may have been 
necessary to dish the Magyars as 
Disraeli dished the Whigs over the 
franchise in 1866. But who could 
have imagined a Minister, backed 
by the. Hapsburg, proposing at a 
stroke to treble the electorate of 
Hungary by giving the franchise to 
every man over twenty-four years of 
age who can read and write? Add 
to this the following schedule of 
reforms : Universal compulsory and 
free education, religious equality, a 
progressive income tax, reduction 
of taxes on food, increase of all 
official salaries, workmen’s sick, 
accident, and old age assurance, 
artisans’ dwellings, and heaven 
knows what else, p/us a series of 
concessions on the Army question, 
which seem to throw the original 
Magyar demand far into the shade. 
If we do not look out we shall soon 
have our people humbly petitioning 
Parliament that they may have re- 
forms similar to those conceded 
in Austria and Russia. 

The wreck of the 
Channel steamer 
Hilda when try- 
ing to make the 
harbour of St. Malo, in a blinding 
snowstorm on the night of Novem- 
ber 18th-r19th, was attended by a 
great loss of life. 123 persons were 
drowned. Only five were rescued 
after clinging all night to the 
frozen rigging. One of the pathetic 
elements in the tragic story is 
that nearly one-half of those who 
perished were Breton onion men, 
who were returning home after 


The Disaster 


St. Malo. 


Photograph by) 
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having finished their journeyings in England, where 
they hawk onions from door to door. They had 
with them the net profits of the season. Everything 
was lost, and that, too, within three miles of shore. 
The poor fellows behaved as well as did the heroes 
of the Birkenhead. Everything was done that could 
be done to rescue the women. It was all in vain. 





bs [Russell and Sons. 
Prince and Princess Nicholas of Greece. 
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Photograph by\ [ Fohnston and Hoffmann. bat 
The Prince of Wales in India: The Wonderful Lake-side Palace, where he stayed with the over 
Maharajah of Udaipur. natio 
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HE Revolution in Russia, which was consecrated 
by the Imperial manifesto of October 3oth, 
promptly brought forth fruit in the shape of a 


“O wad some power the giftie gie us, 
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CurRRENT History IN CARICATURE 
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To see ourselves as ithers see us.”—BURNS. 






drawing on page 577 of a Cossack using his nagaika on 
a student illustrates the “ Inviolability of the Person.” 
Until the appearance of Arrows most Russian 


new penny weekly comic satirical paper, Arrows. It caricatures appeared on postcards, some of which were 


appeared in St. Petersburg, and in allusion to General 
Trepoff’s famous order it bore upon its title-page an 
injunction not to spare cartridges. 


Genius of Rus- 
sia,” is repre- 
sented as a spec- 
tacled vampire 
bat hovering 
over the sleeping 
nation. In the 
second cartoon I 
have the honour 
to figure, thanks 
to my advocacy 
of the Douma. 

I .must con- 
gratulate my 
Russian confrére 
upon his skill. 
Despite the un- 
familiar costume, 
and my seat in 
the saddle, the 
caricature is 
more lifelike 
than that of most 


‘of. the prints 


which are pub- 
lished as my 
portraits in the 
English and Rus- 
sian Press. The 
other cartoons 
are devoted to 
scoffing at the 
legs of the 


Doumahorse. In 


“The Freedom 
of Public Meet- 


ing” we are * 


shown a crowd 
fired upon by the 
troops. “ Free- 
dom of Con- 
science” repre- 
sents the Jews 
confined within 
the pale, and so 
forth The 








lithographed, others were hand-painted. Here, for 
instance, is a clever Moscow postcard representing 


The frontispiece General Trepoff placing on his head the Crown of 
is devoted to M. Pobyedonostzeff, who, as “The Evil Russia. 





[By permission of the proprietors of “ Punch.” 
The Release, 


As a com- 
panion card take 
the St. Peters- 
burg hand- 
painted _repre- 
sentation of the 
two Radical 
newspapers, the 
Nashi Tsar and 
the Sun of 
the Fatherland, 
muzzled by the 
Press regula- 
tions. The poor 
birds are doing 
their utmost to 
say “ Constitu- 
tion,” but they 
cannot get fur- 
ther than the 
first syllable. 

The Russian 
situation has in- 
deed almost 
monopolised the 
attention of car- 
toonists’ the 
world over. 
Linley Sam- 
bourne in Punch 
most gracefully 
hits off the state 
of affairs. X/ad- 
deradatsch has 
many cartoons 
on the subject, 
generally very 
satirical and 
anti- Russian: 
That of the 
escaping bear 
being offered a 
honey-pot label- 
led the Mani- 
festo is clever, 
however. Ok 















rather distinguishes itself this month 
with a cartoon showing the Tsar 
trying to blow out the disturbances 
in Russia. Pasguino, an Italian 
paper, depicts the Kaiser asking the 
Tsar if he requires help, which is 
declined—more a Russian than an 
Italian view of the case, I should 
think. The same journal has several 
cartoons upon the Russian troubles, 
most of them decidedly clever. 
Kladderadatsch’'s “ Armed Neutral- 
ity” ironically depicts the position 
of affairs in Europe. F. C. Gould 
is as happy as ever in his depicting 
of current events. The American 
papers devote a good deal of atten- 
tion to Russia, but the municipal 
elections in the States naturally claim 
most space. 


New York’s Comic PAPERS. 


Mr. Ernest L. Hancock, writing 
in the New York Bookman for 
September, gives a brief history of 
American comic papers. 

Compared with the comic papers 
of England, the American comics 


make a poor showing. The first comic paper pub- 
lished in New York was called the Pictorial Wag, 
It lived about a year. 
about two years afterwards by Yankee 
Doodle, and a few years later came Judy, a facsimile 
Neither of these two papers 
lived more than a, few months, and a number of 


brought out in 1842. 
followed 


of the London Punch. 


others have had equally short lives. 
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(St. Petersburg. 


Mr. Steap: ‘‘ Now that the Douma has been fitted with its four legs, it is a horse fit for anything: 
brand new from the toyshop.” 


It was 


To-day New York has practically only three comic 


papers—Life, Puck, and /udge. 


In 1883 Life came 


into existence, with Mr. John Ames Mitchell as its 
conductor. The first editor of Puck, which was started 


in 1877, was Sydney Rosenfeld. 


H. C. Bunner 


succeeded him and continued to edit the paper until 
his death in 1896, and at present it is edited by a 


syndicate. 
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Two Russian Journals trying to say Constitution: ‘“Co—Con—Constit— 
Co—Co—Co—.” 


Their beaks are bound by various restrictions. 


The third paper, Judge, made its appear- 


ance in 1881, and its present editor 
is R. K. Munkittrick. 


THE “ WESTMINSTER GAZETTE” 
“OrFICE Boy.” 

The mystery of “Our Office 
Boy,” which must have often puzzled 
readers of the Westminster Gazette, 
is now solved. He is, as Mr. C. T. 


.Bateman tells us in the Young Man, 


Mr. Francis Brown, “ F.B.,” a work- 
ing compositor, employed for 
eleven and a half years in the 
W. G. printing office. His first 
cartoon appeared in July, 1904, 
and will be remembered by many 
as a caricature of the great carica- 
turist “F.C.G.” He was at first an 
apprentice at the Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press, and then, not very 
long after coming to London, he 
entered the Westminster office. He 
began by caricaturing some of his 
fellow workmen, much to their 
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Westminster Gazette.) 
A Fellow Feeling. 


_ Mr. Batrour (to the Tsar): “I know you have had a very hard 
time, sir, and I can sympathise with you. Why, / am the head of a 
Government, and for the last three years at least the people have been dead ; 
against me!” Utk) 
























. Petersburg. 





Moral Indignation. 






it for anything: 






FRANCE (to Biilow): ‘‘ Do you think I am that sort of a person?” 
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” 


Our Office 
ten puzzled 
ter Gazette, 
s Mr. C, T. 
Young Man, 


B.,” a work- His Own Petard. 
loyed for 


ars in the The petard which Mr. Chamberlain relied upon to blow in the Free 
Tie frst Trade Door w#?/ persist in exploding the wrong way for him. 
S 


july, 1904, 
d by many delight, but not to his own satisfaction. The 
reat carica-§ sketch of “F.C.G.,” however, he showed to Mr. Watson, 
s at first an§ the news editor, who showed it to Mr. Spender, who 
pridge Uni-§ accepted it. And since then “ F.B.’s” Friday political 
, not very— parables have been familiar to Westminster readers, 
London, hef Trained in Mr. Gould’s methods, “ F.B.” naturally 
office. Hef} never exhibits a trace of malice. He has also strong 
ome of his§ political principles—Liberal, of course. He usually 
h to their completes a cartoon in three hours, and says his wife Arrows, No. 1.) [St. Petersburg. 
and children are his best critics, Inviolability of the Person. 
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Neue Glihlichter.) (Vienna. 
A The First Derailment. 


Wirt (mounted on the Liberal locomotive): ‘I did not think that it 
would be impossible to trayel on such a machine, even in Russia.” 
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Kladder 
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His Mightiness Trepoff I. 


Most autocratic Dictator of all Russia. By the grace of the Tsar crowned 
to rule as despot. 


It see 


{Postcard issued on May 21, 1905, when General Trepoft was appointed 
ULk.] (Berlin. Assistant Minister of the Interior with full control over the Police.] 


Tue Tsar: ‘‘ Remarkable! I thought I had blown it out ; 
it seems I"have blown it up.” 














Pebjedeneszew 


Kladderadatsch.] [Berlin. 
Dangerous Navigation. 
Kladderadatsch.] 


Witte navigates between the rocks of Anarchy and a Republic. Will ‘ 
they get through safely ? Exit Pobyedonostzeff | 
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Pasquino.) 
GENDARME (Emperor William) : 
your house. Do you want any help? 
Tue Tsar: ‘‘ Thank you. Everything is going for the best.” 
GenparMeE: “I’m sorry.” 


(Turin. 
oe thought I heard a strange noise in 


J 


Kladderadatsch.| 
The Battle for Russian Freedom. 
(The people and the Tschinovniks fighting.) 


It seems probable, if things go on like this, 
over except two lions’ tails. 


L ers 


[Berlin, 








nothing will remain 


Tsar crowned 


was appointed 
lice. } 
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el Westminster Gazette.) 
St eneil . . 
Seddon is Coming! 
Mr. Seppon: ‘‘I don’t care if the invitation is automatic or 
not! I’m going!” 
= [The statement that Mr. Seddon has received an invitation to attend a 
[Berlin. Colonial Conference next year appears to be based upon a passage in a 


circular addressed to the Colonial Prime Ministers on the subject of Imperial 


[New York. 
A Church Trust. 


Defence, ‘‘in which reference was made to the Colonial Conference, which 
would meet automatically in 1906.”)] 
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The Constitution Manifesto. 








Tokio Puck.) . 


Kladderadatech.| The Kaiser depicting the Yellow and White Peril. 
The Tsar and Witte present the Manifesto. Will that be enough to 
satisfy him ? 
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Picture Politics.) [Nov. 8. 


Tue Dritt Serceant (Lord Halsbury): ‘‘ Now, then, remember you're all Lions! ’Tention! Tails 
up!” (But they couldn’t.) Fournal.| (Minneapolis. 


[The Lord Chancellor, speaking at the banquet to Lord Lansdowne at the Junior Constitutional Club ‘ aie 
recently ‘‘ protested against the Unionist Party going about with their tails between their legs.” A Real Dis-Tsarmament Proposition. 
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- — Kladderadatsc.] [Berlin. 
Pasquino,) 


Liberty & la Moscow! Armed Neutrality! Powder Dry and Swords Sharp. 
Hurrah ! Hurrah! The Tsar has granted full liberty... . Let us hope that the sparks made in sharpening the swords never fall 
murder all the Liberals, amongst the dry powder. 


[Minneapolis. 


Fudge.| : [New York. “The Power behind the Throne.” 
' Taming the Football Slugger. 


Note.—The Columbia University has decided to eliminate football from the list of College sports, 
Already fifteen deaths through football have taken place this season in the United States. 
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HER MAJESTY QUEEN ALEXANDRA. 
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I—OUR FAERIE QUEEN: ALEXANDRA. 


O Americans, says Mr. W. D. Howells, England 
is always a land of faery in its political and 
social arrangements. This is particularly the 

case with regard to the British Monarchy. He might 
have added that it is most of all the case with regard 
to the Queen. For in Queen Alexandra we have 
our real Faerie Queen, in whom everybody believes, 
whom everybody loves, and who is never so happy as 
when she is using her magic wand to shower blessings 
upon her people. She is not like the Faerie Queen 
of Spenser, the great Elizabeth, nor does she 
resemble the good Victoria, whose solid virtues 
had little of the glamour and glory of Faeryland. 
Queen Alexandra of England is more of a Faerie 
Queen than either of her illustrious predecessors. 
Neither of them was beautiful, both indeed were 
distinctly plain in feature, and in the character of both 
there was a masterful temper, not always amiable in 
its manifestation. Queen Alexandra possesses the 
She is as graceful as 
Titania herself, and she is proof against all the assaults 
of age. Perennial youth is the attribute of all fairies, 
youth of heart combined with youthful appearance, 
and both are the characteristics of our Queen. 
When Alexandra was a little girl, as a Princess of the 
Danish Court, the great poet of Faeryland, Hans 
Christian Andersen, often would take her upon his 
knee and tell her the wonderful stories which have 
endeared him to the children of the whole world 
Methinks that, as the little Danish girl sat on the 
poet’s knee, something of the magic and the mystery 
of his genius must have been wrought into the very 
being of the child, and so it happened that when she 
grew up she was able to become what she now is seen 
to be, the veritable Faerie Queen of this land of old 
romance. 

All this has been known for years by those who 
have had the privilege of access to the Royal presence. 
But it was not till last month that the nation at large 
realised the truth. Hitherto the Queen Alexandra 
has been regarded more or less as an ornamental 
asset of the Empire. Her well-known features, her 
graceful figure were as familiar as the saints in the 
stained glass windows of some ancient minster. She 
was as visible, as beautiful, but as inaudible as they. Her 
presence added a splendour and a beauty to the life 


great gift of personal beauty. 


of England, but in the stately drama and Royal 
pageant hers. was not a speaking part. She played 
her silent vé/e with dignity and grace, but that was 
all. Lives may be suppressed in palaces as effectively 
as in cloisters, and the crown which sheds its fierce 
light about the throne casts shadows which conceal 
the personality of those who stand nearest. During 
Victoria’s reign there was no room for a second woman 
near the throne, and even in the new reign the King 
necessarily somewhat obscures the Queen. But her 
Majesty has- it in her to be more than a mere pictu- 
resque figure in the /ad/cau vivant of the Court. She 
is in heart and will a real Faerie Queen, and last month 
she had the long delayed opportunity to express her- 
self. 

It came about in this wise. On Monday, Novem- 
ber 6th, the wives of the unemployed in East and 
South London, growing impatient at the long delay in 
giving any practical effect to the ,expectations held 
out by the Government when they introduced their 
Bill for dealing with the unemployed, went in pro- 
cession to wait upon Mr. Balfour. There were some 
three to five thousand of them without their infantry, 
of whom there were a goodly number in arms. 
London, which has grown accustomed to see Lazarus 
parading his sores before the doorstep of Dives, 
experienced a genuine thrill of compassion when the 
wife and weans of Lazarus presented themselves at 
Downing Street. The unsympathetic Zimes was 
constrained to declare that, “whatever its exact 
numerical proportions, the demonstration was per- 
haps the most striking and significant of the kind 
that has been held in London for several genera- 
tions.” 

Mr. Balfour wrung his hands in_ unavailing 
sympathy. All that he could say was that he 
looked to the public spirit and the generosity of 
the public to supply the funds without which the 
Unemployed Act of last Session would be a mere 
dead letter. 

The women adjourned to Westminster Chapel, and 
expressed their “ profound indignation at the hopeless 
and ineffectual reply” of the Prime Minister. And 
there for the moment the matter ended, or would have 
ended but for the direct appeal which one section of 
the women made direct to the Queen. The result of 
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that appeal was the appearance in the papers of 
November 14th of the following letter :— 

“I appeal to all charitably-disposed people in the 
Empire, both men and women, to assist me in alleviating 
the suffering of the poor starving unemployed during this 
winter. For this purpose I head the list with £2,000. 

“ ALEXANDRA.” 

The response of the public was immediate. The 
King subscribed 2,000 guineas, the Prince of Wales 
athousand. Lord Strathcona, with his accustomed 
liberality, subscribed £10,000. By the end of the 
month £100,000 had been sent in, and the small 
donors have not yet been tapped. 

The action taken by the Queen was the spontaneous 
dictate of her own heart. It is almost the first occa- 
sion in which her Majesty has stepped out of the 
penumbra of the Throne and revealed herself as a 
loving-hearted woman, with a strong individuality and 
will of her own. She did the right thing, at the right 
time, in the right way. And by doing it she dis- 
covered to the nation the fact that the Queen was no 
mere ornamental appendage and lay figure in the 
Royal pageant, but a very valuable asset of the 
realm. 

-Mr. Bernard Shaw with characteristic directness 
expressed in the Zimes what most people felt when 
reading the Queen’s appeal. He wrote :— 

Like everybody else in London with a spark of social com- 
punction, Iam boundlessly delighted with the very womanly 
dash made by the Queen to do something for the unemployed. 
She has waited for Parliament to deal with the question, and 
Parliament has done nothing—has indeed with great difficulty 
been prevented from doing less, She has waited for the Prime 
Minister to advise, and the Prime Minister avows his utter 
helplessness. The resources of the Constitution being thus ex- 
hausted, she has boldly thrown the Constitution to the winds 
and taken the matter in hand herself. She has said, in effect, 
to our wise men: ‘‘ Well, if you cannot get my people work, I 
will give them bread. Who will come and help me?” In doing 
this the Queen has precipitated a crisis that was bound to come 
sooner or later. . . . The Queen will not allow us to starve 
her people. 

It is a mistake to say “the Queen has thrown the 
Constitution to the winds.” What she has done is to 
show that within the Constitution there exists room 
for the exercise of her independent initiative. The 
waving of the magic wand of our Faerie Queen is not 
forbidden by any Constitutional law. 

The Queen was not content with appealing to the 
nation to “assist her in alleviating the sufferings of 
the poor starving unemployed.” She did more than 
this. She specifically allocated her own subscription, 
directing that half of it should go to the Salvation 
Army and half to the Church Army, while the rest 
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of the fund raised in response to her appeal should be 
devoted to finance the various bodies set up to number 
and classify the unemployed under the provisions of 
the Act of last Session. It is just fifteen years since 
the social scheme of the Salvation Army was launched 
in the Review or Reviews and “In Darkest Eng- 
land.” The Church Army’s social scheme is based 
upon the same lines.. With what a howl of contempt 
that scheme was received in many quarters, Professor 
Huxley leading the chorus of execration! But to-day 
Lord Rosebery tells us that if he were Dictator he 
would take General Booth into his confidence, and 
the Queen expressly stipulates that £1,000 should be 
paid over to each of the religious armies which are 
dealing with the unemployed on the principles laid 
down in “In Darkest England.” 

This is very good, and an earnest of things to come. 
Having stepped out into the open, the Queen can 
never again be relegated to the subordinate 7é/¢ which 
suppressed her individuality, and made a vigorous 
and wilful personality a mere figure-head. She is, to 
borrow Spenser’s splendid phrase, 

‘* Great Lady of the greatest Isle, whose light, 

Like Phoebus’ lamp, throughout the world doth shine.” 

The Queen Alexandra has now fully qualified her- 
self for taking over the duties of Royal Sympathy 
Incarnate, which form no small part of the functions 
of the Sovereign in this country. How promptly and 
wisely she can respond to the responsibilities of 
the post we can see in the Royal message received by 
Mrs. Barnardo on the occasion of her husband’s 
death :— 

The Queen wishes to express her heartfelt condolence and 
‘sympathy with Mrs, Barnardo and her family on the irreparable 
loss which they and the whole country have sustained in the 
death of that great philanthropist, Dr. Barnardo, whose exist- 
ence was devoted to alleviating the sufferings of all poor and 
forsaken children. The Queen prays that his splendid life-long 
work may be kept up as an everlasting tribute to his memory. 


The Queen’s acceptance of the Presidency of the 
new Red Cross Society, and her spirited appeal to the 
women of the Empire to carry out what she described 
as essentially a woman’s work, is another outward and 
visible sign that we have again “a Queen in being.” 
One of the many stories of her Majesty, illustrative of 
this Faerie Queen aspect of her character, may not be 
familiar to all our readers. ‘The incident occurred at 
the beginning of this year :— 


A little girl, whose name is Violet Victoria Velden, who was 
suffering from consumption, was taken to the Catholic Apostolic 
Church in Camberwell to be blessed before entering the Brompton 


Hospital. In church the Princess Victoria’s illness was 
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announced, and prayers were offered for her recovery. On 
returning home the child wrote a little letter of sympathy to her 
Royal Highness. The reply was unexpected. One evening a 
carriage drew up at the door. Mrs, Velden said :— 

“ Well, what should he do but knock at our door ! 

**Does Mrs, Velden live here?’ says he, taking off his hat. 

“ Ves,’ Isaid. For the life of me I couldn’t make out 
what it meant. 

**¢ Then, the Queen’s sent this.’ 

‘* And he handed me the basket of flowers you see standing 
in the window. For the moment I was too taken aback to 
understand. 

***The Queen ?’ says I. 

‘** Ves ; her Majesty has sent these flowers, and this note to 
your little girl.’ 

‘* Before I knew where I was he had gone, leaving me with 
the flowers in one hand, and the note from the Queen and the 
Princess in the other.” 

In a large white-and-gold-enamelled basket was a_ perfect 
wealth of tulips, sweet-scented lilies of the valley, delicate 
ferns, and one perfect bunch of violets, the little invalid’s name- 
flower. So, with the inclusion of her Majesty’s favourite lilies, 
an act gracious enough in barest outline was beautified into one 
of those delicately personal courtesies which have rooted the 
Royal Family deep in the hearts of the people. Mr. and Mrs, 
Velden have distributed the violets among their friends, keep- 
sakes of their little girl and her Queen. 

The story has quite the faeryland touch, and is not 
unworthy of the pupil of Hans Christian Andersen. 

It is one of the privileges of Royalties that they are 
not allowed to conceal the date of their birth. The 
Queen was born in 1844. She is now sixty-one years 
old, an age more befitting a fairy godmother than a 
fairy queen. But though that be her age by the 
almanac, and she is a grandmother with a large 
family of grandchildren, she is younger looking than 
her daughters. To this Mademoiselle Vacaresco bears 
testimony, certifying that when she first met the 
Queen—then Princess of Wales—she mistook “the 
lady with the lovely youthful face, with eyes of 
luminous azure, intense and bright, like the water 
where the sirens meet,” for one of her own 
daughters. It is a characteristic of the Danish 
Royal family that they never grow old. The head 
of the house, the King of Denmark, who is now 
great-grandfather many times, and who has seen 
eighty-seven summers, is the youngest crowned heart in 
Christendom. He and the Queen Alexandra are the 
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youngest couple in the Amalienborg Castle when it is 
crowded with the youngsters of the Royal stock. That 
means that her health is good, her vitality unimpaired, 
and her zest for the joys of life unabated. But she 
has seen many sorrows, and in the Royal fairyland the 
sun does not always shine. 

The Queen is a good housewife, a devoted mother, 
and a loyal wife. She is intensely fond of music and 
of flowers, and her love for animals has often been dwelt 
upon. As for her favourite country, although born 
a Dane, she is English to her heart’s core. She told 
Mlle, Vacaresco :— 


You cannot imagine how good, how true the people are in 
England, in all classes everywhere. 
and reigning Queens, are there not, who ever feel themselves 
strangers in the lands that become theirs by marriage. I have 
never known this feeling, not one single moment ; and now I 
never succeed in discerning that I am not born here ; it seems 
to me as if even my childhood had been spent here, and even 
when I am away from this land I am not absent. 


There are some Princesses 


The same Roumanian lady remarks that the quality 
“which the Queen preserves in the most conspicuous 
degree is the quality which we are accustomed to 
admire in the heroines of history, whose valour, 
purity, intelligence, or grace have attracted the worship 
of multitudes—a knowledge which no learning can 
bestow—the secret, the magical power of being in 
sympathy with the souls with whom destiny connects 
them.” 

Not on questions which divide the nation into 
parties can the Queen’s voice be heard in the 
future any more than it has been in the past. But 
on the far more pressing and urgent questions of 
home politics, on the Condition of the People 
question in all its phases, the Queen has now made 
herself felt. Once having experienced the benefit of 
having a Faerie Queen, the nation will never consent 
to forego the benefit of her benefactions and the 
blessings of her presence. For she will henceforth 
ever be to us, as Spenser said of Queen Elizabeth, 
“two persons—the one of a most Royal Queen and 
Empress, the other of a most virtuous and beautiful 
lady.” Nor will the latter ever be allowed to hide the 
former from our view. 
































QUEEN MAUD OF NORWAY IN NATIONAL COSTUME. 


The photograph was taken some years ago, when King Edward’s youngest daughter was on a 
visit to Norway. She is in the dress of a peasant woman of Hardanger, the 
picturesque fjord not far from Bergen. The portrait is by Nyblin. 
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II.—HAAKON VII., KING OF NORWAY. 
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By HROLF WISBY, formerly Naval Cadet and Messmate of the King in the Royal Danish Navy. 


NCE more the ancient throne of Norway in the 
Drontheim Cathedral, vacant for more than 
five hundred years, will hold a sovereign. 

Prince Charles of Denmark has accepted the 
Storthing’s proffer of the crown, and the coronation 
will take place, probably, on New Year’s Day, 1906. 

Who is this man Charles, what can he do, and why 
was he chosen by a parliament which has always 
shown republican tendencies ? 

Prince 
Charles is a 
young man of 
thirty - three 
summers, of 
gentlemanly 
appearance, in 
excellent 
health, and of 
a very easy- 
going, liberal 
turn of mind. 
He is by nature 
well fitted to 
rule over the 
stubborn 
Norsemen, who 
do not mind 
the harness so 
long as_ they 
don’t feel the 
whip. The very 
thing that is 
going to make 
Charles popu- 
lar in Norway 
before he shows 
his face there 





favour, for the Crown Prince is a scion of the House 
of Sonderburg-Gliickburg, whereas the Crown Princess 
is a daughter of the Bernadotte, King Carl XV. of 
Sweden—and the Bernadottes were never popular in 
Norway. 

Charles married, about a decade ago, the second 
and favourite daughter of the King of England, the 
Princess Maud Alexandra, with whom he fell in love 
at the Danish court. Through this marriage he brings 
with him to 
the Norse 
people a prac- 
tical guarantee 
that the enor- 
mous Nor- 
wegian coast- 
line will never 
lack the pro- 
tection of the 
British fleet in 
time of trouble. 
Strategically 
considered, 
Charles is a 
very important 
acquisition for 
Norway. 
Diplomatically, 
his family rela- 
tionship with 
foreign courts 
is a_ political 
asset by which 
Norway is 
destined to 
benefit in more 
ways than one. 


is the fact that Here is the 
he, as a typical family roster 
“sailor prince,” of Prince 
is considered Charles, the 
a proper and Photo by Yensen.) [ Copenhagen. future King 
natural _con- The King and Queen of Norway and the little Prince. Haakon VII. 
necting link of Norway :— 
between the old Viking spirit of feudal Norway rather and mother ...... Crown Prince and Crown Princess of 
and her present-day peaceful love of the sea. : Deteait. 
Another circumstance in favour of Charles is. that he Grandfather ............... King Christian of Denmark. 
understands the language of the Norwegian people, EN Gla ced deccuteiss ¢ads ...King of England, King of Greece, Duke 
and their traditions and history are part of those of his of Cumberland, Prince Waldemar of 
ae ° Denmark. 
catered, Desmark, unten vcr common of apres PB sn dntisenndts seasieres Queen of England, Empress-Dowager 
Norway remained for four centuries. Charles is the of Russia, Queen of Greece, Princess 
second son of the Crown Prince of Denmark, whom . Marie d’Ocleans. 
he strongly resembles, and this also counts in his Cousins ceseseseeeee T8ar Of Russia, Prince of Wales, Prince 
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George of Greece, Prince Aage of 
Denmark. 
Prince Frederick of Schaumburg-Lippe 
(Germany), Prince Charles of Sweden. 
Brothers and Sisters ...Prince Christian of Denmark, heir- 
apparent; the Princes Harald and 
Gustav of Denmark, the Princesses 
Ingeborg, Thyra, and Dagmar. 
It is a peculiar 


 Brothers-in- Law 
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both, and gets a queenship in the bargain. This 
is the effect of an old Court ordinance in Eng- 
land, which prescribes that a princess of Great 
Britain and Ireland in marrying shall have the right 
to append this most envied of all English feminine 
titles to whatever name or title she may receive 
by marriage. 

The Queen-to-be 
of Norway is a 





coincidence that 





the first child in 
'the family of 
the Danish Crown 
Prince, and~ the 
first child in King 
Edward’s family, to 
wear the~sceptre as 
Sovereign, is a 
second, and not a 
first, child, and owe 
their success both 
to the same fortu- 
nate accident— 
namely, Norway's 
breach with Sweden. 
King Edward’s 
only living son, the 
Prince of Wales, 
will, of course, 
never wear the 
British crown so 
long as Edward is 
alive, so Edward’s 
only chance of wit- 
nessing the crown- 
ing of a child of 
his will be the 
coronation of his 
favourite, Maud, as 
Queen of Norway. 
And this will 
cement the friend- 
ship of Norway and 
England, already 
strong in commerce, 
as nothing else will. 
The official titles of 
bride and groom 
will be as follows in 
Norwegian :— 
Kong Haakon 
den Syvende af 











pretty, stately girl, 
who seems to be 
quite devoted to her 
husband, though it 
‘was said before her 
. marriage that. she 
was in love with a 
British noble who 
did not rank high 
enough to marry 
her. She has been 
reared almost ex- 
clusively in the 
atmosphere of 
Court life, and takes 
only a perfunctory 
interest in the out- 
door life which her - 
husband has made 
his by preference. 
Very likely the fresh 
breezes of Norway 
will have a_ salu- 
brious. effect on 
Princess Maud. 
The coupl: have 
a two-year-old 
son, Alexander, 
who will be the 
Crown Prince 
of Norway, and 
who as King will 
probably wear the 
title of Harald IV., 
as the Haralds and 
the Haakons, it has 
been decided, will 
hereafter alternate 
on Norway’s Court 
roster. ‘ 
Besides his love 
for matters nautical, 











Charles shows a 





Norge (King 
Haakon theSeventh 
of Norway). 
Dronning Maud 
af Norge og Prinsesse af Storbrittanien og Irland 
(Queen Maud of Norway and Princess of Great Britain 
and Treland). 
Charles loses his baptismal name and his hereditary 
title as a Prince of Denmark, whereas Maud retains 
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H.R.H. the Queen of Norway. 


(Lafayette. lively interest in 


horse-racing, as the 
sport is conducted 
in England. Hunting to hounds is his favourite re- 
creation “on land,” though he is but a fair rider 
himself. As a “sailor prince,” he stands higher 
than any prince of royal blood of his age. He is 
not only “well posted,” like the Prince of Waies, 
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The Royal Palace at Christiania. 


but in practical seamanship he is easily the equal of 
his uncle, Prince Waldemar of Denmark, and Prince 
Louis of Battenberg, both his seniors. Charles can 
command any kind of naval craft from torpedo boat 
to battleship, and lead it in actual battle. He will 
probably endeavour to make Norway’s fleet more 


powerful in the number of very efficient small battle- 
ships she already has. 

It was my fortune to make the Prince’s acquaintance 
when he was an apprentice in the Danish Navy. I 
was a midshipman at the time, and just one notch 
higher rank. We were thrown a good deal together 
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on various ships, and I believe it is this rough-and- 
ready training in seamanship at an early age which 
contributed strongly toward making a man out of the 
Prince who, as a boy, was very much like what 
middies call a “ piece of Court furniture.” 

There were seven apprentices in the mess to which 
the Prince belonged on shipboard, and of which I was 
the eighth and mess-master. We all called him by his 
first name—that is, Karl in Danish—and he had to 
eat the same “grub” and stand the same hardships 
as all the other apprentices. He was allowed to have 
no advantages or “extras” over and above his com- 
rades, and though everybody knew him to be a prince 
of the realm, no deference whatever was paid him as 
such. On the contrary, he was “ hazed” and made 
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apprentice one of his duties in cleaning ship early at 
dawn was to pass buckets of salt water and go over 
the quarter-deck with a sage-broom. When polishing 
would begin he was assigned to the big binnacle 
lantern on the bridge, inside which the compass is. 
He became quite an expert at polishing, and used to 
make that brass binnacle flash like silver mail. He 
could never quite get used to chewing tobacco, which 
in the eyes of every true apprentice is one of the 
cardinal virtues ; and whenever he was seasick, which 
often happened, he used to sit in the gangway on a 
bucket and chew rye bread. 

This close intimacy with boys of his own age, and 
subsequently, when he was appointed midshipman 
and cadet, his contact with manly naval men andrea] 








Photograph by) 
miserable in good old midshipman style. He took 
his medicine bravely enough, though there were times 
when, by his looks, he must have wished for “ home 
and mother,” or that he was ashore, where he, as a 
prince of the realm, would have a right to command 
a salute from any man and any officer in the fleet ! 
On board ship he had to mend his own clothes, 
darn his socks, sew on buttons, and keep his weapons 
and accoutrements in order. He slept in a regula- 
tion sailor hammock, with his clothes rolled up under 
his head for a pillow, without a nightshirt, and wear- 
ing only a sailors woollen ‘striped undershirt, and 
bundled up in a woollen blanket, sometimes with his 
sea-boots dangling by the hammock rope. As an 
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A View from Oscarshall, one of the Royal Residences. 


human conditions of life, are the factors which 
eventually made out of~this boy—who was originally 
little more than a “ Court kid ”—one of the most real 
and natural of living Royal princes. It opened his 
eyes to the forces and exigencies that govern real life. 
It substituted within him for the lassitude of the courtier 
the ambition of the healthy young man of action. 

It is fortunate that Charles brings with him this 
heritage of a sound education in real life, for otherwise 
he would never understand the actual needs of the 
Norwegian people, otherwise he could not hope to 
ever impersonate the great Norwegian uplift. 

It will probably be part of Charles’s plans to open 
up Norway for her own sons first of all, and to pro- 
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vide_inducements for the ablest sons and the most 
needed effort, so that whatever enterprise may remain 
in Norwegian brains will be spent, not in developing 
our vast North-West here, but in promoting the 
great uplift in Norway—and this is his princely 
dream. 

Will he do what he sets out to do? In how far are 
we justified in expecting results from a people whose 
national initiative has been subjugated to harness for 
more than five centuries? Has it all been killed, or 
has it been lamed merely, or if so what does it 
amount to as a real working force? _Or is it possible 
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that this inactivity is just pent-up initiative—a go- 
ahead power that will overthrow all obstacles, and 
may now be expected to flood the land like a raging 
torrent of enterprise and activity? In that event, 
Norway will again see greatness—a greatness of 
internal prosperity—under a Haakon. Under the 
Haralds, from Haarfager and Haarderaade down, she 
saw only war, the victorious warfare of the Vikings. 

And so, after five hundred and twenty-five years, 
old Norway shall again resound with the ancient cry 
in the same tongue: “ Lange leve Kong Haakon !” 
(Long live King Haakon). 
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THEY VOTED IN NORWAY. 
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Letters from 





Russia.— III. 


The Revolution at Helsingfors—Prisoners of the Strike—Copenhagen Revisited— Berlin 
en féte—Home Again—Gaol Day at Mowbray House—At the Foreign Office and the 


Admirelty—The Emperor and General Gordon—The Russian Horizon. 


HELSINGFORS, Oct. 30¢h. 
Helsingfors, the capital of the 
Grand Duchy of Finland, is situ- 
ated at the head of a bay beauti- 
fully bespangled with islands, 

reminding one of the southern end of Loch Lomond. 
It is defended by the island fortress of Sveaborg, an 
island cleft in twain to allow ships to enter through a 
narrow gut commanded by heavy guns, watched night 
and day by the khaki-coated- sentinels. In winter 
‘time, now fast approaching, the bay is paved with 
solid ice, but at present, although the wind blows 
cold, and there is a flavour of snow in the air, 
the port is open. On the quay stands the quaint 
local market of huts, set up and taken down every 


The Capital 
rs) . 
Finland, 


have to learn, perforce, Finnish, Swedish, and 
Russian, to which must in many cases be added 
German and French. English is a luxury. But 
more people speak our language than in St. Peters- 
burg and Moscow. The city is crowned by two 
cathedrals, the Protestant and the Greek temples 
standing on the summit of hills of about equal 
height. A troop of Cossacks rode through the streets 
just after I had taken up my quarters at the Societets- 
huset, but that was almost the only reminder that I was 
still in Russia. Helsingfors is a tidy, orderly, civilised 
city, the outpost of methodical Western civilisation, 
on the frontiers of the huge, amorphous, disorderly 
area of the Slavonian land. 
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Helsingfors. 


by reading a paper upon some phase of the evolution 
of woman which he had studied in his researches into 
the history of marriage. The learned doctor remains 
himself a celibate, contemplating matrimony from the 
outside as a scientific observer and carefully avoiding 
the bias that might come from practical experience. 
After his paper there was dancing, and after dancing 
supper, which was protracted until the early hours of 
the morning. The habit of late hours seems natural in 
these northern regions, but few carry it to such an 
extent as the famous traveller to whom six o’clock in 
the morning seemed the normal time for breaking 
up after dinner. There is a good deal of life in the 
women’s movement in Finland, and in the new Consti- 
tution it is to be hoped the franchise will be bestowed 
upon women equally with men. On the other hand, 
the odious system of state regulated vice prevails in 
Helsingfors, with the inevitable corollaries which follow 
whenever woman is placed at the mercy of the police- 
man. ; 
Helsingfors on Saturday and 
The Echo Sunday was as tranquil as if the 
ny Gmbeiien, seething crater of the Russian 
volcano had been as far away as 
the cone of Mount Etna. But even here we heard 
the echo of its reverberations. The railway ceased 
running over the Russian end of the line on Sunday 
night. Passengers who came from St. Petersburg 
brought no news of any slackening of the tension of 
the strike. One who came down was an engineer, 
who was one of the Strike Committee. When he 
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entered _ the} 
car at the rail— 
way station he’ 
was as a man} 
drunk or dis-/ 
traught. After’ 
some hours it) 
was evident 
he was merely 
suffering from 
shattered 
nerves. “I 
should have 
gone mad,” 
he said, “ if I 
had remained 
any longer in 
St. Petersburg. 
The excite- 
ment of these’ 
constant) 
meetings, the 
speeches, the? 
fever—oh, it! 
was terrible. 
I could not 
stand it an-. 
other day. I 
must escape 
somewhere, if only for a day, to get my head 
cool.” He spent the whole Sunday driving about in 
an open droschky in the cold nipping Finland air to 
cool his head. But I don’t think he.got back to St. 
Petersburg, where the movement was left to the control 
of those whose heads were by no means cool. The 
Helsingfors workmen had not yet struck. Thrice they 
had been appealed to by the Strike Conymittee of 
Petersburg, but thrice they had refused. A deputation 
from St. Petersburg, it was reported, had more suc- 
cess. The wildest rumours were in circulation. At 
two o’clock on Sunday morning I was rung up. by 
telephone to be told that General Trepoff had been 
assassinated and that the Black Sea fleet had hoisted 
the Red flag. 
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This morning (Monday), October 


The Eve 30th, the workmen at noon paraded 
of the Finnish h : 
Revolution. the town, held a mass meeting, and 


declared a sympathetic strike with 
their Russian brethren for three days. There was 
much singing of the National Anthem, eloquent 
speechifying, and orderly processions through the 
streets. The first practical reminder that the strike 
was on was the sudden giving out of the water supply. 
This, it appeared, was not due to the actual stoppage 
of the waterworks, but to the fact that every house- 
wife in Helsingfors, anticipating such a stoppage, 
began to fill all the cans, and jugs, and pails she 
could collect, so as to be provided against the evil 
day. ‘The first resolution passed by the strikers was 
that every tavern, restaurant, and drinking place in 
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| the city should be closed as long as the strike lasted. 


_ Later in the day we began to discover how rigorously 
») the strike was to be enforced. The trams stopped— 
’ they are owned by a private company, and are 
_ operated by electricity. The electric works, also 
a private company, stopped, and the town was 
_ plunged into darkness. The telephone service— 
which is far more developed in Finland than 
in London or Berlin—was shut down. Then the gas 
-went out. All the shops had been shut from the first. 
No one was allowed to enter our hotel unless he was 
staying there before the strike began. Meals were 
served in our private room. In the darkness fresh 
rumours were current. The Grand Duke Vladimir was 
killed. The Minister of Marine had been blown up with 
the Prince Potemkin. Kharkoff was in full insurrec- 
tion. Saratoff had proclaimed a provisional govern- 
ment, And then we had circumstantial details of 
how General Trepoff had been killed, the assassin 
declaring, as he fired the eighth time, “ You see I 
have obeyed your -or.'ers and have not spared my 
cartridges.” ‘To crown all, it was stated that the Tsar 
had departed for Copenhagen. In all these terrifying 
rumours there was not one grain of truth. 
Nov. 1st—I dined on Monday 
night with Prince Obolensky at 
the residence of the Governor- 
General, I left the house at mid- 
night, little dreaming that at that same moment in St. 
Petersburg the Imperial manifesto was being dis- 
tributed which proclaimed the definite triumph of the 
Revolution. 
It was not 
till next 
morning, 
after break- 
fast, when 
two ladies 
called to ex- 
plain Miss 
Furuhjelm’s 
absence, that 
I heard the 
good _ news. 
It seemed 
almost too 
good to be 
true, but was 
it not too 
late? It was 
_two days 
later than the 
extreme limit 
of the period 
of grace that 
- seemed to be 
allotted to 
the Emperor. 
But there was 
no time to 


A Revolution 
Comme il Faut. 


By courtesy YF] 


THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 


speculate on what was happening in Russia. The 
question of the day was what was to be done in Finland. 
Now that Russia was to have a brand-new Constitution 
of her own, surely Finland was free to insist upon the 
restoration of her old Constitution, which had been 
more or less in abeyance since 1899! The strike was 
in full swing. Not even a droschky was allowed to 
ply for hire. The strikers had received assurances 
from an officer and some non-commissioned officers 
of the garrison that the soldiers would never fire upon 
the people. The police, it was rumoured, were dis- 
affected. The Governor-General, who had been sent 
by the Tsar to restore the old state of things, was not 
likely to risk an armed collision with the people 
now that a new régime had been established 
in St. Petersburg. So all Helsingfors, male and 
female, descended into the streets, passed unani- 
mous resolutions in favour of their ancient 
liberties, hoisted the old Finnish flag, and then 
marched in a body to the Governor-General’s 
residence to demand the final elimination of the ta:ut 
of Bobrikoffism from the administration of Finland. 
The police in a body joined the strike, the gendarmes 
were put under arrest. A national guard was hastily 
improvised. The old Senators resigned in a body, 
and Prince Obolensky undertook to recommend the 
Emperor to concede all their demands. Never was 
there such a bloodless revolution. At seven o’clock 
I called at the Residence to say good-bye to the 
Prince. The same two sentries stood at the door as 
they had stood the previous night, nor had I the least 
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“difficulty i in gaining admittance. 
s had gone better than anyone could have hoped 
for, and it was not anticipated there would be any 
~ disturbance. 


Everything, I was 


When it was evident that there 
was no chance of getting back to 
St. Petersburg for an indefinite 
time, I had taken my passage on 
board the Po/aris, which was to sail for Hull at seven 
o'clock last night. Owing to the strike the hour of 
sailing was postponed till ten. When I reached the 
ship—no easy matter in the darkness—I was told its 
departure was postponed till next morning. As my 
tight knee was swollen with rheumatism, caught, I 
suspect, on a sleety night in St. Petersburg, I turned 
into my cabin and tried to sleep. The pain in my 
knee and the excitement of the day banished sleep. 
When I woke this morning and limped on deck, I 
was told that the Strike Committee had decreed the 
Polaris should not leave the harbour. They were 
incensed against the Shipping Company because it 
had despatched a steamer to St. Petersburg to take 
off Mr. Pierpont Morgan and his millionaire friends ; 
and they vowed that if the Po/aris left her berth they 
would blow up every vessel in the harbour. So here 
we were prisoners and more or less disabled on the 
Polaris, not knowing when we should be permitted to 
leave for home. 


Prisoners 
on 
Board Ship. 


Mowsray House, Mov. 11%h. 

The situation in Helsingfors as I 
The watched it on board ship was very 

Social Democrats. interesting, and at one time it 
seemed not improbable that the 

‘Russians might be invited to resume authority if only 
to reduce the Social Democrats to order. When the 
Revolution took place the workmen’s party which had 
ordered the strike, and the Constitutional party which 
had for six years borne the heat and burden of the 
day in the protest against the Bobrikoff usurpation, 
agreed to act together against the Russians. But they 
differed radically on the question of universal suffrage. 
The Constitutional party stood stoutly on the old 
Constitution. The workmen’s party, who re-christened 
_ themselves Social Democrats, protested against the 
quaint old Diet, and demanded a _ Constituent 
Assembly elected by universal suffrage. But the 
autocracy being abolished, no power existed by which 
the Diet could be set on one side in favour of a 
Constituent Assembly. This did not deter the Social 
Democrats from insisting passionately on their 
favourite nostrum, and at one time it seemed as if the 
dispute would have serious results, Fortunately 
this was averted by an understanding that the Diet 
when elected would declare for universal suffrage. 
But the Social Democratic crowd, flushed with the 
sense of absolute power, behaved after the fashion of 
the proverbial beggar on horseback. They dreamed 













dreams of levelling the'cla:ses, called out servant girls, 
put out lights after half-past nine, and generally showed 
Some 






_that a mob can be as tyrannical as any Tsar. 


. LETTERS FROM RUSSIA. 
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of them evendreamed of a Finnish version of the Sicilian 
Vespers, and abused capitalists worse than the Cossacks. 
Some crazy loon discovered that I was a Russian spy, 
and if I had not fortunately been laid up on board 
the Polaris with a swollen knee I might have had a 
bad time of it. This, however, I did not know until 
after the steamer left Helsingfors. The steamer was 
held up by the strike from Tuesday night till Friday 
afternoon. Some ten different nations were repre- 
sented among her passengers, and there was much 
muttering menace about invoking ambassadors. For- 
tunately, thanks to the diplomacy of the Danish consul, 
the Polaris was allowed to leave on condition she 
carried no Finns among her passengers. 

The Polaris is a good, comfort-- 


Heltnaters able boat, although considerably 
to overcrowded with refugees, from 
Copenhagen. 


whose necessities the company- 
reaped a golden harvest. As the stevedores had 
gone on strike when only half her cargo had been- 
discharged, the Po/aris carried the other half back as 
far as Copenhagen. She did not continue her voyage 
to Hull. The voyage was pleasant. The sea was 
like a lake. But we ran into a thick fog the night 
before we reached Denmark, and the constant moan- 
ing of the syren did not conduce to slumber. In: 
summer time I can imagine the trip to Helsingfors a 
very delightful experience. Meals are rather odd, 
but quaint and interesting. Breakfast is at ten, 
dinner at three, and supper at eight. Before 
each meal the great feature is the scramble 
at the buffet for the snacks — fish, eggs, bacon, 
etc., which are regarded as the indispensable 
prelude to a repast. We had a_ perpetuab 
feast of languages in the dining-room, for we were 
a merry company, and talkative withal. Finnish: 
butter was delightful. Most of it, the natives say, is. 
sent to Denmark and put upon the English market as. 
the best Danish. Before long the Siberian-Danish 
butter makers, they say, will rule the market. But 
they will have to put their best foot foremost before 
they can produce better butter than that which was 
supplied, not in skimpy pats, but with a noble lavish- 
ness in the Helsingfors hotels. 
Copenhagen seemed much the 
Copenhagen same as when I last saw it, eight 
Revisited. years ago. But I appreciated it 
much more reaching it o/@ St. 
Petersburg than when I approached it o@ Hamburg. 
Copenhagen is clean, contented, prosperous, and 
comfortable. It is a homely city—homely _ not 
being used in the American sense, but as 
signifying a city homelike and habitable. Its 
Royal palaces stand right in the midst of streets 
and squares occupied by untitled folk. The plebs 
do not feel themselves plebeian, and the patrician puts 
on no side. The Crown Prince of Denmark told me 
with justifiable complacency of the surprise felt by 
President Loubet when he found that every Tom, 
Dick and Harry of the commonalty could walk close 
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_ to. thé windows of the apartments where he was 


lodged in the Amalienborg Palace, with never a 
sentry ora policeman to prevent them abusing the 
privilege. But they don’t abuse the privilege. They 
take, on the contrary, considerable pride in watching 
the midday trooping of the colours, and the mustering 
of the guard at the double at night to do the honours 
to the various Royal personages as they drive up 
to dine with the King. I had the ill-luck to 


- Miss an appointment with the new Queen of Norway 


by lunching at the British Embassy, a stately building 
now being turned inside out to make it even more 
convenient for hospitality than it was before. But I 
had the pleasure and the privilege of being received 
by the Dowager Empress of Russia, who was full of 
delight and satisfaction at the final victory of the 
good cause which she had championed so stoutly in 
-the years gone by when Bobrikoff was still a power in 


the land. The Russian Minister was in St. Peters- 
‘burg, where rumour said he was to succeed Count 
-Lamsdorff, but I was glad to meet the chargé 
. daffaires, Count Volkonsky, who was formerly attached 
* to the Russian Embassy in London. 


Mr. O’Brien, 
the American Minister, is hale and hearty. The one 
new thing in Copenhagen is the Hotel Bristol, one of 
the best hotels in Europe, which has sprung up these 
Jast years in the square within five minutes’ walk 
from the railway station. 

I got into the train at Copenhagen 
about eight o'clock, and slept 
across sea and land until I was 
roused, after six, outside Berlin. 


r 
A Berlin! 


“The German capital was ev fé/e in honour of the King 


of Spain. In the Great Central Hotel there was 
only one small bedroom to be had. I called upon 
my three ambassadors—British, American and 
Russian—was interviewed by the Associated Press 
and Reuter’s, dined with the correspondent of 
the Zimes, who ,acts as journalistic envoy for 
all the world, called upon journalistic representa- 
tives of the Socialists, Free Trade and National 
Liberal parties, and wound up the visit by reporting 
the latest news from Helsingfors to the German 
Foreign Office. Everywhere I found evidence as 
to the extent to which the Blennerhassetts, Lees, 
Maxses, Stracheys, etc, have been exploited 
for all. they are worth, and much more, by the 
astute managers of the German Empire. On the 
strength of the atrabilarious diatribes of a handful of 
journalists and under-secretaries—Tories or Union- 


ists to the very last man—the Kaiser and his merry 


men of the Navy League have succeeded in con- 
vincing the German public that the whole British 
nation, from the King downwards, is sq consumed 
by hatred and jealousy of Germany that any morning 
the world may be startled by a piratical descent on 
-Kiel by the British navy. “I never heard such rot 
in my life,” was my way of dismissing the nonsensical 
story. But it has been very profitable rot for the 
advocates of increased naval expenditure. The net 
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H.R.H. the Crown Prince Frederick of Denmar. 


result of all the anti-German diatribes in our Jingo 
magazines is that the Kaiser will have money galore 
to build as many ships as he pleases, Whereas, if 
they had only put a muzzle on their foolish mouths, 
he could by no possibility have obtained the extra 
millions. 

I reached London on the night of 
Lord Mayor’s Day. Next morn- 
ing I was in the sanctum at 
Mowbray House receiving a bevy 
of interviewers. As it was the twentieth anniversary 
of the day on which I had been sent to gaol I wore, 
as usual, my prison clothes, to the no small amaze- 
ment of some of my visitors, who, I suppose, were 
hardly out of their petticoats when I was doing time. 
Afterwards I went round to the Foreign Office and 
the Admiraity and made my reports. As some 
nonsensical stories have been circulated about 
these visits, I may say here that I never de- 
manded that we should send ships to St. Peters- 
burg. All that I suggested was that, as no one 
could say what might happen in St. Petersburg, 
it would be well to be ready if the worst came to the 
worst: to have ships ready to rescue our nationals 
before the frost rendered navigation impossible. The 
worst, fortunately, has not arrived so far. But I am 
happy to believe that the sudden realisation of the 
international complications that might arise thus 
forcibly impressed upon the public mind helped some- 
what to convince everybody in St. Petersburg that 
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LETTERS FROM. RUSSIA.- 


‘there must be no recurrence in the capital of the 


horrors of Kronstadt and Vladivostok. 

On my return, to facilitate the 
task of the interviewer, I jotted 
down a few sentences summarising 
the conclusions which my Russian 
observations .eft on my mind, A few of them may 


Looking Back 


- be quoted here :— 


If anyone asks about my mission, its success or 
failure, 1 can best explain that by a simple parable. 
-Russia in the past has been like an Indian river bed, full 
of rocks and boulders, down which in summer trickles a 
tiny rivulet. Down the bed of this river the Tsars for 
generations have ridden, spurred, and whipped the old 
mule Bureaucracy, which knew its way round the rocks. 
But Russia for the last months is like that same river bed 
when the monsoon has burst and the floods are out. I 
arrived just when the old mule was being carried off its 
feet by the rising water. I knew its rider, and I asked 
him what he was going to do. He replied that he was 

oing to change the mule’s saddle for a seat in a Liberal 
at, whose crew was resting on its oars. I rushed 
across to the boat and asked them when they were going 
to pull out to take the Tsar off the mule. They replied, 
“Not till the Rider takes off his spurs and drops his whip 
and gets out of the saddle.” 

Back I went to the Tsar, and told him what they said. 
Oh yes,” he replied, “I am going to—some day, But 
how do I know if the Liberal boat can navigate this 
boiling flood? The boat can float in deep water, but do 


* they know these rocks over which the river is rushing, 


but which are there all the time?” 

I assured the Liberals the Tsar really meant to 
embark in their boat. They scoffed at me. All the 
while the water was rising. All the time I was between 
the two parties urging them to mutual trust and decisive 
action. Precious time was lost, but at last, a week on 
Monday, October 30th, midnight, the Tsar leapt off the 
saddle and got into the boat. 


_ THE SITUATION IN RussIA, 


The Liberal movement has triumphed completely so 


_ far as the Emperor is concerned. Whether it will suc- 


ceed with the Russians is doubtful. The Emperor has 

definitely committed himself to the limitation of his 

autocracy and the statutory recognition of the funda- 

He has excited against himself by so 

doing the fury of the Reactionary, the jealousy of the 
oo and the alarm of the threatened office- 
olders. 


ITs CHANCES OF SUCCESS. 

The Liberal movement will triumph over Reaction, if 
the Liberals support Witte (as they do not appear very 
much disposed to do). It may be wrecked by the almost 
inconceivable inexperience, childishness, and impatience 
of the Liberals. Imagine what Mr. Gladstone’s chances 


_ ofsuccess would have been if the day after he plunged for 
_ Home Rule, the Home Rulers had been afraid to support 


him, and had openly coquetted with the Fenians and 


- Invincibles, and denounced him for not going in for an 
_ Independent Irish Republic. 


In this direction many 
English newspapers are doing their best and their worst 


-to incite the Liberals to sacrifice the Tsar to the Social 
_ Revolution. 


| BuT THE JEWISH MASSACRES. 


The horrible massacres of the Jews are the response 


of an angry and deserted party to the Emperor’s adoption 
of Liberal principles. The nearest parallel to the feeling 
of the Reactionaries towards the new departure is to 
imagine what the Orange mob of Belfast would have felt 
if Lord Salisbury in 1888, after coming into office to defend 
the Union, had suddenly gone in for Home Rule, and the 
Nationalists, singing “God Save Ireland,” had flaunted 
the green banner and the crownless harp as they marched 
with brass bands up and down the heart of the Orange 
quarter in Belfast. And then, if you want adequately to 
realise the imbecility of most press comments, you must 
imagine American journalists denouncing Lord Salisbury 
for instigating the attack of the Orangemen on the 
Nationalists of Belfast, the attack in reality being a 
savage popular protest against the adoption by their former 
leader of the policy of his opponents, 


THE EMPEROR. 

Since General Gordon stood: on guard in the citadel of 
Khartoum, I know of no human situation so charged with 
pathos and tragedy, so calculated to thrill the heart of man- 
kind, as that which is presented at Peterhof to-day. The 
parallel, both political and personal, is terribly complete. 
The lone slight figure of the Tsar as he stands alone at 
Peterhof confronting the ever-rising flood of anarchy 
which threatens to submerge Russia, bears a singular 
resemblance to the heroic form which now sleeps “ some- 
where in the far Soudan.” The resemblance in height, 
complexion and colour of the eyes and hair is remarkable, 
but it is still more marked in the supreme and dominating 
characteristic. Since General Gordon gave me a copy of 
Thomas a Kempis as he bade me his last farewell, I have 
met no man who was imbued to the same extent with the 
spirit of simple religious faith as the present Emperor. It 
is the sole secret of the marvellous composure and cheerful 
calm which is the amazement, the envy, and the inspira- 
tion of all those who are admitted to the confidence of the 
Tsar. Call it fatalism, mysticism, fanaticism if you will, 
it has at least secured to-day for Russia, in the midst of an 
atmosphere that is hot with fever, one cool head and one 
stout heart unaffected by the delirium and the terrors 
of the revolutionary storm. The throne may be reeling, 
but its occupant is neither sick, nor giddy, nor afraid. 
His only fear is that he may fail in understanding 
what is the will of. God. If that be quite clear, 
then, “though He slay me, yet will I trust in Him.” 


KHARTOUM AND PETERHOF. 

Nothing is more exact than the parallel between the Tsar 
of the Douma and General Gordon in 1885. Both men 
began to rule—the one in Russia, the other in the Soudan— 
on very different lines. Gordon was once Governor- 
General of the Egyptian oppressor. Nicholas II., in his 
tender youth, was made to pose as the inflexible champion 
of ancient autocracy. Now there is nothing which he is 
not willing to do to save his people, and to save Russia. 
He has voluntarily limited his autocracy, and he is pre- 
pared to go much further in that direction, indeed, to go 
as far as anyone, as soon as he is clear as to his duty. 
He is a Gordon in his selfless devotion to what he sees 
to be right. But he has not Gordon’s magnificent assur- 
ance as to his insight into the divine counsels, which was 
the inspiration of his genius. Neither is he as Gordon 
was—a man of restless energy and indomitable will, 
Hence his very excessive conscientiousness and natural 
modesty leads to hesitation, the parent of delay, and 
that delay, which rendered possible the Japanese war, 
has been the chief contributing cause to the excessive 
danger of the present crisis, 
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_/ pureaucratic machine. 
_ | gpeed it up beyond a certain point, and Nicholas II. has 
| either the demoniac energy nor the ruthless will of his 


his Councillors realise 


~~ eleventh hour the concessions which 


THe REVIEW 


Allowances should be made for the vis inertia of the 
Even Peter the Great could not 


t predecessor, 

_. The pace of reform in Russia in the last twelve months 
has been abnormally sigh and neither the Emperor nor 
the deadly urgency of instant 
decision and resolute action. Hence the avalanche of 
revolution descending upon the glacier of official routine 
' finds it often easier to destroy and overwhelm than to 

quicken the speed of the glacial progress. 
But although the Emperor postponed till after the 
he had personally 
me two months before he was firmly resolved to 
make, it is still possible it may not have been too late. 


- Round the Emperor, now definitely embarked upon the 


new era of Constitutional liberty, there should rally every 
man who has a heart to feel, a head to reflect, or wife or 


children whom he cares to save from the horrors ‘of 


anarchy. 
Ir THIncs CoME TO THE Worst. 

It is a safe rule always to hope for the best and 
to ewress for the worst. What the worst will be 
in Russia no one can say. But if we assume that 
‘from any cause Count Witte fails, and as a further 
result the dynasty perishes, the first immediate con- 


. sequence would be civil war as in the Caucasus and at 


Kronstadt to-day.. The Army woul be divided against 
itself. There would be no one capable of appealing to 
the support of the whole nation. Russia would burst like 
one vast bomb. All the criminal and savage forces with 
which both-parties have playe1 in turn wo.ld be unloosed. 
The Russian is the most amiable and good-natured of 
men when sober, But when he is mad drunk he is the 
most terrible engine of incarnate destruction in the world. 
What the Jews have suffered at Odessa the [ews will 


» by the exodus of foreigners. 


OF REVIEWS. 

suffer everywhere. Nor will it stop with the Jews. The 
landlords and the bourgeoisie—by which is meant every 
man who does not wear his shirt over his breeches—wil? 
share their fate. The Russian peasants—and all the 
workmen are peasant-born—have not even a glimmering 
notion of the sanctity of private property. To take their 
neighbours’ goods, and to steal their landlord’s crops, and 
to cut down his woods—these things may be crimes, 
but no moujik can be got to regard them as sins, It is. 
the point of view of the English poacher with regard to 
game infinitely extended. Jacquerie, on a scale infinitely 
worse than France at her worst moments, will become 
universal. The flight of landed proprietors will be followed 
Among the contingencies 
not by any means beyond the range of possibilities in 
the immediate future, if the Tsar goes down, are the 
cessation of the payment of interest on the Russian debt ; 
the German occupation of Poland and the Baltic Pro- 
vinces ; the extension of the social revolution into 
Austria ; an international expedition for the rescue of 


‘the Embassies of St. Petersburg ; and an international 


naval expedition to capture the Black Sea fleet and restore 
order in the Caucasus. Even if these things may appear 
somewhat difficult to conceive, even the most sluggish 
imagination ought to realise the need for the immediate 
preparation on the part of all Powers who have subjects 
in Russia to provide means for their safe exit before the 
time when the red cock crows and revolutionary anarchy 
reigns throughout the land. 
+ After a period of lawlessness and civil war there wil? 
probably emerge some strong, capable man, soldier or 
civilian, who will carve his red-corse-paven way to a 
dictatorship, which will stand no nonsense about 
universal suffrage and fundamental liberties. Before he 
appears, and during the process of his upheaval, Russia 
will resemble China during the Taeping rebellion. 
Between civilisation and this scene of unexampled 
horror there stands but the frail barrier of a-reeling 
throne. 




















“The Little Father is with us”: Revolutionaries bearing the Tsar's portrait through the streets of Odessa. 
\Sketched from a photograp’. by Pouditcheff, Odessa.) 
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- elect 82 members. 



















 Anterviews on Topics of the Month. 


XXXI.—POLITICAL PROPHECIES: BY POLITICAL TIPSTERS. 


THE Dissolution, long hoped for, is at last at hand. 
Never again will the House of Commons —elected in 
the Khaki delirium of 1900—parade its lie-born 
majority as evidence that the nation approves the 
misdeeds of the Balfour Ministry. Judgment has long 
since been pronounced. The only question of interest 
is as to how near the constituencies will go to 
annihilating the Unionist Party. Will there be 200 
Unionist members in the next House of Commons ? 
How large will be the Liberal majority ? It is no use 
prophesying after the event. The following collection 
of predictions by our: most experienced political 
speculators may be studied with advantage to-day. 
After the polling is over, it will be interesting to 
compare the results with the forecasts, 


(1.).—My Own Catcutation. 


By way of encouraging others I will lead off with 
my own prediction. Judging by the by-elections, 


and by the rise and fall of the party votes at the by- 


elections even more than by the transfer of seats, I 
think we are justified in expecting that the Unionist 
party is about to experience a smash unprecedented 
since 1832. In rg00 the Unionist majority was 135 
over Liberals and Nationalists combined. If the 
Nationalists voted with the Unionists the Liberals 
were left in a minority of 297. For there were only 
185 Liberals in the House that was elected five years 
ago. 

TTadging from the by-elections, there ought not to 
be more than 207 Unionists in the next House of 
Commons, The Nationalists will, as heretofore, 
There will be about 35 Labour 

members and 363 Liberals, making a total of 

Liberal, Labour, and Nationalists of 463. The 

Unionists, including both Balfourian and Chamber- 

lain sections, will not exceed 207. The Liberal 

majority, therefore, will be 256 when the Nationalists 
vote with them, and 92 over the combined Unionist 
and Nationalist vote. If the Unionists, Nationalists, 
and Labour men unite against the Liberals, the latter 
“will still have a majority of 22. 
(2.)—Timip TIPSTERS. 
it is very extraordinary how chary prophets are in 

_tadulging in predictions. I should have thought that 
those who have been calculating and predicting with 
“the utmost confidence the result of the election for 
the last twelve months would not have been afraid 
"to have their final tip put on record. Such, however, 
not the case. One prophet after another has 
edged. There is some excuse for this on the part 
f the Protectionists and. Unionists, who know that 
they are going to be beaten, but who do not wish 
to make assurance doubly sure by announcing the fact 
“beforehand. Those who have ventured upon a pre- 
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diction are most careful to ask that their names should — 
not be given. Subject, however, to this stipulation, I 
have succeeded in extracting some prophecies. 


(3.)—LiBeraL Estimates. 


Here, for instance, is one from an experienced 
electioneerer who has gone into the matter very Ccare- 


fully, constituency by constituency. The following 
are his figures :— 
MMIII ips. cnnsd-cqbinnsancgond cencetndpbaddcncesiensareat En 
ROU MUONS oh co onicates posal etvedlogisasdedtas 30 
Irish Nationalists, including Russellites ... - 92 
OMB iia cedbes cequinttpads 47° 


Tories, including Unionists, Liberal Unionists, and 
fiscal reformers of all shades, 200. 

Mr. E. T. Cook, who is deservedly regarded as the 
first expert of the science of by-elections, is, I am 
sorry to say, too much occupied with other business 
to venture upon any forecast. 


(4.)—UNIONIST SPECULATIONS. 


A former member of the Cabinet, who has made 
somewhat a speciality of calculating the results of 
General Elections, and whose predictions in former 
years have been singularly justified by the results, 
estimates that the Liberal majority, including the 
Labour members and the Irish, will be between 200 
and 250. 

The Daily Mail, which has been for some morths 
past attempting to forecast the result of dissolution in 
each constituency taken in detail, has not made 
sufficient progress with its calculations to state any 
general conclusions, but up to November 3oth they 
had examined, they reported, 233 seats out of a total 
of 670. From the 6706, however, must be deducted 
the 105 Irish seats, in which there will be probably 
no change. They estimate that the Liberal and 
Labour candidates will gain 44 seats out of 233. 
There remain 332 seats still to be examined. If the 
Liberals gain in proportion they ought to gain 63 
more seats, making a total transfer from one side to 
the other of 107, counting 214 votes in*a division. 
As the Unionist majority in the House at the 
present time is 88, this would yield a Liberal majority 
in the next House, including the Irish, of only 126, 

From the office of another,Unionist paper I received 
an estimate that the Liberals would have a majority of 
only 15 to 20. The editor of a third Unionist 
informs me that he cannot go into details, but he is 
quite convinced that the Unionists are going to be 
much more badly smashed than they have at present 
any idea of. 

(5.)—Hepcinc LiserALs., 

Some of my Liberal friends, although they are san- 

guine as to the result, discount the more sanguine calcu- 
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' lations based on the by-elections, They point out that I 
| have béen too sanguine in estimating wins in the English 
boroughs, the smaller boroughs being far less affected 
_ by general political movements than the larger areas. 
' Also they point out that the policy which has been 
| pursued at headquarters of keeping the field clear for 
Labour candidates wherever possible, has led in some 
places to the nomination of Labour candidates whom 
it is possible the moral Liberals in the constituency 
will refuse to support. Another consideration which 
causes them to moderate their expectations as toa 
250 majority is the fact that in by-elections there is 
a concentration of force from other points of the 
country ; this is true of both parties, but the Conser- 
vative permanent garrison is in most cases stronger 
than that of the Liberals. On the other hand, they 
admit that many of the by-elections were fought in 
constituencies specially selected by the Government 
in the belief that they were safe seats. 
(6.)\—Tue Hopes or Lazour. 
On the subject of Labour representation and the 
chances of Labour candidates I have received the fol- 
lowing communication from Mr. J. R. Macdonald :— 


“The Labour Representation Committee is responsible for 
_ fifty candidates, and it may be assumed that practically the whole 
of them will go to the poll. In addition to these some twenty- 
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five or thirty Labour candidates are being run by other organi- 
sations, about one-half of whom claim to be independent of both 
the Liberal and Conservative parties. In at least thitty-five 
constituencies our candidates are not taking part in triangular 
contests, and although some of our men are contesting divisions 
where the reactionary majority is very large, our proportion of 
gains is certain to be quite satisfactory, and one of the results of 
the coming election is sure to be. the return of a considerable 
group of men to the House of Commons who will be organised 
separate from the other parties, and whose work will be to lay 
the foundations of a real Labour movement in British politics, 

For these contests I estimate that there is a sum of at least 
£30,000 ready, and in our hands at the centre is a Parliamentary 
fund of close upon £8,000, which is to be used for the main- 
tenance of our members who happen to be elected. Generally, 
the prospects of the Labour Representation Committee are 
exceedingly bright, and we are prepared for an election at any 
tume. 

Mr. Will Crooks, M.P., estimates that the new 
Parliament will include from 30 to 4o Labour 
members. 

On the question of women’s suffrage, the most 
important of the side issues before the country, it is im- 
possible to speak with any certainty. What is known 
is that in the House of Commons elected in 1900 
there were 340 members pledged to women’s suffrage. 
Of the Liberal candidates now in the field, 200 are 
known to be pledged to women’s suffrage, and only 
82 have expressed themselves in an opposite sense, 











In the clash of Liberal and Tory, of Free Trader 
and Unionist, there is some danger that the claims 
of women to citizenship may be overlooked in many 
constituencies. It is not a question of party. Itisa 
question of justice. It is monstrous that a question 
affecting the bread of the household should be decided 
without the loaf-giver—as the woman was called in 
olden times—having any voice in the matter. The 
proposal to tax our children’s bread is one in which, 
of all others, the mothers of our children ought to be 
consulted. ‘There is no woman now living in this 
country who has had as rich an experience and as 
honourable a record in the woman’s cause as Mrs, 
Wolstenholme Elmy. No one, therefore, has more 
right to appeal to all chivalrous men and earnest 
women for their support in the pending Election. 

“Mrs, Elmy,” I said, “have you a word for the 
electors?” 

“Many,” she replied, “many for the electors, more 
for the candidates, but most of all for the women who 
are at present unfortunately neither electors nor cap- 
able of being elected.” 

Let us have them in order. 
the electors ?” 

“To the electors I would say: This election is a 
test of your sense of justice. I don’t appeal to your 
chivalry. .Is it just that one-half of the population 
should... be.. disfranchised merely because they 
don’t happen to be born male? Do all the 


First, your word to 
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time-honoured watchwords about taxation without 
representation being tyranny lose their truth 
when women are concerned? Granting that they 
are physically weaker than men, is that a reason 
why they should be still further artificially 
handicapped by being denied the protection of the 
franchise? Do you think that the management of the 
affairs of the national household is likely to be 
efficient when the house mother is denied any voice 
or vote on the questions in which she is as vitally 
interested as her husband? Why should men insist 
not only on doing their own business but on doing 
that of the woman also? Man and woman should 
be yoke-fellows together in the State as well as in the 
home, sharing each other’s burdens, and so fulfil the law 
which declares that, in the ideal commonwealth, there 
shall neither be bond or free, male or female. Before 
you give your vote on the party issue, see that you 
use it to the best advantage for this greatest of all the 
human issues before the world to-day.” 

“Good. I hope the elector will respond. With him 
it is apathy that you have to fear rather than opposi- 
tion. The justice of woman’s claim to citizenship is 
so patent he dare not deny it. Heshirks it. But now 
your word to candidates ?” 

“To candidates I would appeal to ask them to bestow 
some serious attention to a question which vitally 
concerns half the human race. Let them remember 
that our Colonies, one after another, are wheel-* 
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ing “into line in favour of woman's suffrage; 
that the Progressive party everywhere, even in 
Russia, is committed to the enfranchisement of 
women, and then let them ask themselves if they 
think British women are less fit for the responsibilities 
of citizenship than their sisters in the Colonies and in 
those States of the American Union where they have 
the vote. The majority of the late House of Com- 
mons was committed to this reform ; the Liberal 
Federation has passed resolutions in its favour ; all 
the Socialist and Labour parties are pledged to 
admit women within the pale of the Constitution. 
Why should you be left out of the ranks of those who 
stand for justice and for progress ?” 

“If the candidate decides the wrong way, Mrs, 
Elmy ?” 

“Then in the name of decency let him refuse to 
allow his Committee to appeal to women to canvass 
for him, or to do any of the ‘unwomanly’ work of 
electioneering, in order to secure his election. If 
she must defile herself with politics, even to help 
her country, do not ask her to do the dirtiest 
work of politics—canvassing and electioneering— 
merely to help you to the attainment of your own 
personal ambition.” : 

“Now for your word to women ?” 

“If this battle is to be won, it must be won by 
our action, by our resolution. In every consti- 
tuency every candidate should be asked one ques- 
tion only : ‘ Will you, if returned to Parliament, work 
actively for and vote for a measure giving the 
Parliamentary franchise to women on the same terms 
on which it is or may be granted to men?’ If 
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universal suffrage is to come, it should be adult, not 
manhood suffrage. | Nothing more fatal to our cause 
can be imagined than a measure distinctly basing 
the right to the franchise not on citizenship, rate- 
paying, or the fundamental rights of humanity, but 
upon an accident of sex which would permanently 
disfranchise half the human race.” 

“ Universal adult suffrage without distinction of sex, 
or universal man and womanhood suffrage—you would 
object to neither formula ? ” 

“No; but manhood suffrage is fatal. For a 
candidate who refuses us the vote, and who advocates 
manhood suffrage, no woman having the interests of 
our cause at heart should do a stroke of work. Them 
we should do our uttermost to defeat. For a candi- 
date who is against manhood suffrage, and who is not 
in favour of woman’s enfranchisement, I personally 
could not exert myself, but women might in that case 
remain in their tents. Only for candidates who 
pledge themselves to vote for woman’s suffrage should 
any women consent actively to work at the coming 
election. A strike of women workers, speakers, 
canvasse-s, and organisers, judiciously organised on 
these Jin2s, might secure us enfranchisement in next 
Parliament. But instant and energetic action is 
necessary in every constituency. If any reader of the 
REVIEW OF Reviews wishes to take action in his or 
her own constituency on those lines, I shall be glad to 
hear from them as speedily as possible.” 

“Mrs. Wolstenholme Elmy, Congleton, is sufficient 
address ?” 

“ Quite sufficient,” 








XXXIII.—LOUIS KOSSUTH 


EVERY avenue-opens to the magic touch of Kossuth. 
Only ten years ago he came to Hungary as a resident 
citizen for the first time. Shortly afterwards he is in 
the House of Commons, and a little later is the 
recognised leader of the Party of Independence. 
Before his advent he had made himself an expert in 
éxact science—mathematics, chemistry, civil engineer- 
ing, and then turns with equal success to literature, 
music and painting. Italy, France, England, and 
other lands, rich in such treasures as he loves, appeal 
perpetually to such a man; but at fifty years of age 
he goes back to Hungary, the jumping-off place of 
Europe, and launches his barque on the troubled 
waters of her politics, involving incessant labour and 
every kind of misrepresentation and uncertainty. 
Why? His own explanation suffices, and none other 
will. He loves Hungary with a passionate love. 

I met him after a long visit to Count Albert 
Apponyi, his loyal and loving colleague. We 
plunged at once iz medias res. “ Hungary,” said 
Kossuth, ‘is the most homogeneous in its human 
area, and the most solid and compact in its land area, 





ON HUNGARY’S HOPES. 


of all the domains over which the Hapsburg Dynasty 
rules.” 

“What is your aim?” I asked. 

““Most emphatically it is not separation from 
Austria. We desire to preserve and strengthen the 
Union. The Hungarian demands are in accordance 
with the Constitution. Grant them, and dissatisfac- 
tion in Hungary will disappear, without creating 
discontent in Austria.” 

“Then you think this would not injure Austria at 
all?” 

“On the contrary. It will greatly advance her 
interests as well as ours. The benefit Austria derives 
from the Union depends upon the strength of’ the 
forces we can put into the field against acommon foe. 
The value of our support depends in turn more upon 
the active sentiment of the people than upon the forms 
of the political union ; in that sentiment, after all, lies the 
secret of all government. Let Hungary enjoy all the 
political rights contemplated and guaranteed when 
the election of the Hapsburgs first took place, and the 
nation, which has held to its hopes through centuries 
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}: Opening of the Hungarian Campaign. 


~ of suffering, will arise in joy and will be the real force 


behind the outward expression of the Act of Union. 
“Thus Hungary, Austria, the Dynasty, and the Union 
would all be strengthened.” 

“What are the chief facts the Austrian Emperor 
has to face?” 

“One is that the growing power of the Slavs 
absolutely necessitates the surrender of the present 
German dominance. Indeed, the Austrian situation 
can be stated in mathematical terms. Either German 
dominance or Parliamentary Government must give 
way.” 

«How is the situation affected by the specific point 
‘upon which the present crisis has arisen ?” 

“Tt exactly illustrates what I am saying. The King 
asks for a large increase in the Army and the Army 
Estimates. We agree, but ask in turn that the 
military emblems and language of Hungary should 
be used in the Hungarian regiments of the 
Army.” 

“ A modest request, is it not ?” 

“Very. The Party of Independence would like 
very much more. It would like the Hungarian part 
of the Army to become a true Hungarian Army, made 
up of Hungarians only, officered and paid by Hungary, 
but -with the King as Commander-in-Chief, he being 
at the same time Commander-in-Chief of the Austrian 
Army, and both Armies being bound by the law of 
our Union to defend together their common interests. 
_That is what we should like ? ”. 

But, I understand, the Coalition is not pressing 
their demands so far as that ?” 


ts 
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“No,” replied the Hungarian chief; “ we only ask 
for the Hungarian emblems and language in our own 
regiments. This the King refuses even to listen to, 
though we carried the country on this.” I said to 
him, “Is it better to require a few officers to learn 
another language, or to disappoint and dissatisfy a 
nation ?” 

“Don’t you 
army ?” 

“Certainly not! It would strengthen it. Where 
the soldiers in different regiments speak different 
languages it must be better that the officers should be 
able to speak both languages. It is ridiculous to 
think otherwise. What, moreover, is the Anglo- 
Japanese agreement worth if there is no force in 
different military establishments, each commanded in 
its own language by its own officers, but working 
together for a common end? We should: have at 
any rate only one Commander-in-Chief; while under 
your new treaty there would be two, each with his 
own plan of campaign. England does not, on this 
account, expect to be beaten.” ; 

“Can you complete the parallel and give me a 
concrete illustration of the Hungarian situation which 
would make the position clear to any English- 
man ?” 

“Yes,” said Kossuth, hitting upon a startling 
parallel. 

“ Suppose the vicissitudes of war compelled the 
Union of Great Britain and Japan into one great 
Empire, and suppose the English Parliament then 
elected the Emperor of Japan and his descendants 
Kings of England, on condition that the Indepen- 
dence and Constitution of England should be 
preserved forever? Suppose that after a time English- 
men found Japanese Imperial emblems in their army, 
the Japanese language used, and Japanese officers in 
command. Still further, suppose a party in the 
British Parliament has carried the country for the 
British language and emblems in British regiments, 
and that the Emperor-King, not at the Palace in 
London but in the Palace at Tokio, declined to name 
as Prime Minister one of the successful party unless 
he would agree to leave the Army Question out of 
the Parliamentary programme. Imagine all this and 
you have an exact reproduction of the situation, 
which should leave little doubt in England as to the 
propriety and ultimate satisfaction of the demands 
made by the Coalition in Hungary.” 

At this point an important member of Count 
Andrassy’s party in Parliament came _ in, bent, 
apparently, on an errand of conciliation. He seemed 
little likely to meet with success, I rose and took 
my leave of Kossuth, deeply impressed with the 
greatness and unselfishness of the man whose praises 
Count Apponyi had so enthusiastically sounded. 
Hayne Davis, 
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{24..—-THE JEW ON THE STAGE. 


- Impressions of the Theatre.—XIII. 





(25.)—“ A MIDSUMMER NIGHT” 


AT CHRISTMAS. 


Last month I saw four plays—two of Shakespeare 
and two by other hands. I have neither space nor 
time to describe my impressions in detail concerning 
each play, and must confine myself to indicating the 
general deposit of ideas left in my mind after seeing 
them all. 

They were “The Merchant of Venice” at the 
Garrick, with Mr. Bourchier as Shylock; “ A Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream” at the Adelphi, with Mr. 
‘Asche as Bottom ; “ Oliver Twist” at His Majesty’s, 
with Mr. Tree as Fagin ; and “ Mr. Voysey’s Inherit- 
ance” at the Court. Mr. Bernard Shaw’s causerie, 
“Major Barbara,” which he calls a Discussion in 
Three Acts, but which appears to be a conversation 
by Bernard Shaw with himself in the hearing of the 
public, I unfortunately have not yet heard. 

I went to “ The Merchant of Venice” and “ Oliver 
Twist,” in order to see how the Jew is represented 
on the English stage. The Pogrom or Jew-baiting 
in Russia at the beginning of the month had once 
more brought before the footlights of the world’s stage 
the forlorn figure of persecuted Israel. It occurred to 
me that it would be interesting to see how our stage 
portrayed the Jew. What has Shylock become in the 
evolution of three centuries? Has the poison of 
anti-Semitism spread so far as to make English 
audiences exult in the legal chicanery by which 
Shylock was beggared, or to regard Fagin with 
intenser animosity because of his Semitic origin? The 
answer in both cases is satisfactory. Of anti-Semitism 


‘at the Garrick and at His Majesty’s there was no 


trace. So far from the performances bringing us 
into touch with the fierce Judenhetze of the Conti- 
nent, it had rather an opposite effect. ‘The oily, 
prosperous Jew financier, the vulgar, ostentatious 
bounder in “ Business is Business ” was far more provo- 
cative of anti-Semitic sentiment than Shylock as played 
by Mr. Bourchier or Fagin by Mr. Tree. In both 
these representations the Jewishness of the villain was 
accidental. Fagin was a dirty receiver of stolen 
goods. Shylock a ruthless money-lender. But in 


neither of them was there that peculiar note of the 


Jew which offends the modern Gentile when he sees 
his Hebrew brother displaying his diamonds at the 
Carlton, or parading his sleek and oily carcase in the 
cafés of New York—of that new Jerusalem of the 
New World which Mr. Henry James describes in this 
month’s Fortnightly. Fagin’s exclamation of surprise 
and of indignation when he hears himself called a Jew 
by Mr. Brownlow was natural. For he was only a 
Jew as he was an Englishman. It was not inherent 


in him, but rather an accident of birth. 


As for Mr. Bourchier’s Shylock, it carried the 
idealisation of the Jew to its ultimate limit. His 
was the first Shylock I had seen on the stage. 
From boyhood Shylock had been to me, as it has 
been for the world, the synonym for cold-blooded, 
calculating villainy, in which the craft of the usurer 
was incarnate. Imagine, then, my surprise at meeting, 
on the stage of the Garrick, a picturesque and vener- 
able philosopher, who risked his fortune with princely 
prodigality in order to avenge the wrongs of his race, 
and whose features were made up so as to suggest 
very forcibly, in the scene outside the church, the 
fact that Shylock of Venice was of the kith and kin of 
Jesus of Nazareth. This, of course, may be the true 
Shylock. But anything further removed from the 
Shylock of the popular imagination can hardly be 
conceived, Our sympathies are with Shylock first, last, 
and all the time. His somewhat crude notion of 
getting even with the Jew-baiting Antonio would not 
outrage the moral sense of Christians who have read 
of the horrors of Jew-baiting in Odessa and Kishineff. 
Antonio from a business point of view was a black- 
leg. He lent out money gratis. For a similar 
offence—that of under-cutting the market—how many 
working men have been killed and maimed by their 
fellows with the entire approval of the corporate 
conscience of their class? But Antonio was worse. 
He was the Kruchevats of Venice in a small way. 
“He hates our sacred nation.” In his treatment of 
the venerable Jew he was a low-down vulgar cad, 
who spat on. the Jew’s beard and kicked him 
like a dog into the street. Human nature, as Mr. 
Balfour told us, has its limits of endurance. Shylock, 
face to face with the persecutor of his race, saw a 
chanee of avenging the wrongs of Israel. He seized 
it with a sporting instinct which is strangely at variance 
with the traditional avarice of his race. There was 
something magnificent, which all Christendom must 
realise, in the grim tenacity with which, having his 
persecutor in his clutches, he held on recklessly, dash- 
ing on one side all offers of money pressed upon him 
to secure the escape of the criminal. Imagine the 
House of Rothschild in a position in which they 
could secure the effectual hanging of the author 
of some Pogrom in South Russia: would they 
resolutely refuse to spare his life if their loans 
were to be repaid six times over? The public 
spirit of Shylock as the avenging angel of Israel 
is much more conspicuous than his love of money. 
Shylock, in short, who began his career on the Eliza- 
bethan stage as a villain and a buffoon, is on the way 
to an apotheosis as the martyr hero of his race. 
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Already this is so far advanced that I venture to pre- 


dict that the Christian conscience of the playgoer will 


‘insist upon the omission, in the Court scene, of that 
most monstrous insult to the Christian faith involved 


in the stipulation that Shylock to save- his life and 
fortune must “presently become a Christian.” It 


| jarred horribly upon my ear last month, and appeared 
_ an almost inconceivable monstrosity of blasphemous 
"iniquity. 


Note, by the way, when Shylock is called 
before the curtain at the end of the play, why, oh! 
why does Mr. Bourchier appear in the murderously 
ugly evening dress of modern England? ‘The change 
from the flowing Jewish gaberdine to the precise and 
formal dress coat is most painful. We wanted to see 
Shylock, not Mr. Bourchier. 

The other Jew, Mr. Tree’s Fagin, is perfectly 
inoffensive from the anti-Semitic point of view. Mr. 
Tree’s Fagin might be a Gentile or any sort of a 
man. Why Mr. Tree, who isa very presentable 
figure of a man, will persist in playing parts like Fagin 
and Caliban, in which he must disfigure nature to 
personate a monster or a brute, I cannot understand. 
He is too tall and commanding in person to be 
Dickens’s Fagin, and he is not half villainous enough. 
Only one supremely villainous thing he does—his 
silently passing the club to Bill Sikes, with which he 
promptly proceeds to murder Nancy. That was 
silently suggestive of more than all the words which 
he spoke. For the rest, with the exception of the 
scene in the condemned cell, Fagin was a comedian 
rather than a scoundrel. 

The violently sudden transition, from the scene in 
which Fagin marches off with the hangman to the 
gallows, to the idyllic picture of the garden, with which 
the play closes, is like a transformation scene in panto- 
mime. It is altogether too sudden. The liberties 
taken with the story in order to fit it for the stage some- 
what scandalise the devotee of the original Dickens. 
The Artful Dodger is too old and too farcical. Mr. 
Grimwig is delightful, quite the most Dickensian 
character in the play, Betsy and Nancy are ngt dis- 
reputable enough to fill the part of the drunken 
street-walker. Oliver Twist was very good, but the 
rapidity with which he rolls downstairs after being 
shot is more like that of an indiarubber ball than of 
a wounded boy. 

Of ‘Mr. Voysey’s Inheritance” at the Court there 
is not much to say, excepting that it began witha 
maze of figures of accounts bewildering to the hearer, 
and it ended with a still more bewildering presenta- 
tion of :the ethics of trusteeship. It was a poor play 
well acted. But whether the author meant to suggest 
that solicitors who find themselves involved in diffi- 
culties owing to the fraudulent use of trust money by 
their partners should accept the position, and rob 
their richer clients in order to pay off the poorer, is 
left in doubt. That gospel of Robin Hood fs about the 
only glimmering moral to be extracted from the play. 
‘It was neither amusing, edifying, nor stimulating. 
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THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 


It-is a pleasure to turn from such a half-baked, 
unsatisfactory attempt to pose an ethical problem to 
the fairyland of “A Midsummer Night’s Dream” at 
the Adelphi. It was the first time I had seen this 
play on the stage. I enjoyed it exceedingly—always 
excepting the singing of the solos and duets, which, 
however, being tolerant of interruptions, and even of 
barrel organs, I do not remember with much resent- 
ment. But when, in place of the lovely poetic picture 
beginning— 

I know a bank where the wild thyme grows, 
two more or less gorgeously-attired young ladies 
repeat over and over and over and over again, some- 
times singly and sometimes in duet, 

I know a bank whereon the wild thyme grows, 
you begin to wish they would either tell you where 
it is and be done with it, or keep their knowledge to 
themselves. And in like manner, when Titania bids 
her train to sing her to sleep, it is hardly in accord- 
ance with my old memories of the lullabies of the 
nursery for the soloist to indulge in the shrill top-note 
of the concert hall artiste: Titania could never have 
gone to sleep with such demi-semiquavers shrilling 
in her ears. 

How did the Adelphi players come up to my 
preconceived notions ?” 

On the whole very well. The elves were too big. 
The only fairy who was a real fairy was Moth, who 
looked exactly like an elf, no bigger than a bumble 
bee. And Puck was a disappointment. No one 
could go round the world in forty minutes with such 
a superabundance of verdure round his waistcoat, and 
such limping wings. ‘The part, tomy thinking, should 
be played by a child prodigy no larger than the fairy 
Moth. And she should be swung on invisible elastic 
suspenders about the stage so as to convey the con- 
ception of supernatural speed and omnipresent agility. 
Bottom and his tragic comedians were very laughable, 
much more farcical than could be imagined from the 
text of the play. The only fault to be found with the 
heroes and heroines is that they were far too much 
alike. Over and over again, as they chased each other 
through the wood, I found myself hopelessly mixed as 
to which was Helena and which was Hermia, and still 
more at a loss to distinguish between Lysander and 
Demetrius. Hermia ought at least to be three inches 
shorter than the lady at the Adelphi. As it is, the taunts 
about her dwarfishness are unintelligible. As for the 
two lovers, I am not short-sighted ; but although the 
colours of their dress were in marked contrast, I often 
could not tell t’other from which. Oberon looked the 
veritable King of Fairyland. Titania was pretty, but 
less ideal. Bottom made so splendid an ass when he 
was transfigured that if he had been a jackass born he 
could hardly have been more lifelike. 

Of the scenic accessories, costumes, etc., there is 
nothing to be said but praise. The sunrise scene in 
the wood is charming, and the way in which the effect 
of long glades and vistas in the forest was produced 
in the limited area of the stage’ was marvellous. 
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Hippolyta looked the part of the beautiful warrior 

een, and Theseus was not unworthy of so fair a 
bride. The little Indian boy was a dear little imp, 
who might have come out of a chocolate box. 

Of the play as played, the chief impression left upon 
the mind is one of the reality of fairyland, the unreality 
of this mortal world. It is the unseen elves who 
are the real. masters of the situation. The human 
characters are but the sport of their unseen masters. 
Yet “Lord, what fools these mortals be.” We go 
through life all unwitting of these invisible attendants 
of our lives. Nay, how angrily do the most of us 
scout the idea that after all there may be some truth in 
the great tradition of our race—that ministering angels 
are not a mere phantasy of the pious imagination, and 
that we, the self-conceited phantoms of a day, are but 
one among an infinite hierarchy of beings, many of 
whom are higher and less evanescent than. mortals 
whose years are but three score and ten. With 
Wordsworth, “I’d rather be a Pagan suckled in a 
creed outworn ” than to live solitary in the midst of a 
universe from which all the fairies and the elves and the 
ghosts and the angels and the gods had been banished. 

Another remaining thought is the extraordinary 
effect that is produced by the elimination of time. 
The whole effect of the play is produced by the 
magic influence of the juice of “love in idleness” 
upon the eyes of those to whom it is applied. It 
produces in a single night the result which usually 
take weeks or months and years. Demetrius, for 
instance, after being in love and betrothed to Helena, 
fell in love, as men say, in the natural way, with 
Hermia. That is to say, he transferred his fickle 
affections, as men do, from one girl whom he had 
wooed and won, to another whom after a while he 
imagined he loved better. Then by the magic juice 
he transferred his heart back again to Helena 
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“instanter.” And all the wonder of it lies in the 
“instanter.” Nothing is more natural—we see it 
every day—than for mortal men—ay, and women 
also—to cease to love one, and gradually to trans- 
fer all their devotion to another. But because 
the operation is gradual we think nothing of it. 
That is where the illusion of time comes in. Al} 
that Oberon and Puck effected was to speed up the 
ordinary transition from a few months to a few 
minutes. Then the fickleness strikes us as some- 
thing monstrous. But in the eyes of the immortals, 
to whom time is not, our more slowly changing 
moods may appear not less fantastic. ‘“ The lunatic, 
the lover and the poet,” nay, all mortals swayed by 
strong emotions, may seem to be equally irtational— 
take but time away. 

The third thing is the fine liberty and freedom for 
expressing themselves which Shakespeare gives to his 
women. Helena pursues Demetrius as furiously as 
any of Bernard Shaw’s heroines pursue their lovers. 
And when they cross each other in their jealous rivalry 
what splendid furies they do become! They scratch 
with the feline instinct of their sex, but it is not as 
tabbies, but as tigers. That is true to nature, as you 
may find it every day among the unconventional classes. 
where the woman is unfettered in the copes of 
her elemental emotions. 

But over and above all else the impression that 
lingers most is that of an enchanted scene in fairyland, 
—a fairyland not afar off, but near at hand, if only 
our dulled eyes and duller ears were open to see 
and hear, a world of glowing colour and radiant 
beauty, where the spirit dances as the leaves upon 
the trees in “the summer zephyr, and where all deep 
human emotions exist but to be satisfied in full in 
due time. And in that bright sunlit land, as in the 
Kingdom of Heaven, the light of the world is Love. 








WHAT SIR HENRY IRVING THOUGHT OF HIS “SHYLOCK.” 


THE December Chambers’s Journal, a double 
Christmas number, contains some reminiscences of 
Sir Henry Irving, by Mr. A. Stodart Walker. 

Irving’s ‘ Shylock,” says the writer, will undoubtedly 
be selected by the biographer of the actor “as the 
greatest of all the personifications of the supremest 
character-study in the history of the stage.” Mr. 
Walker tells what Irving himself thought of it. It 
was in the summer of 1902, after the reception in the 
Lyceum Theatre of the Colonial Premiers at the 
Coronation festivities, that Sir Henry Irving and five 
friends, including Mr. Walker, who remained after the 
vast concourse had departed, were having a talk 
together concerning matters of the stage. During 
this conversation Sir Henry made an interesting con- 
fession, but not in any spirit of aggrandisement. He 
is reported to have said :— 

I am going to say something that I have never said before, 
and I know none of you will misunderstand me. Looking back 
upon my life’s work, and attempting in all humility to appraise 


it, I feel certain of one thing: mine is the only great Shylock. 
Of that I am convinced, and the circumstance which first 
inspired me to the conception of the part is of interest. 

I was once walking through a street in London where the 
Jews are numerous, when I was interrupted in my reflections 
by observing a girl of markedly Semitic appearance resenting; 
the attentions of one whose features bespoke him a Gentile. 
As I paused to observe the outcome of this interview, an old 
Jew approached, and running forward with threatening step, 
hurled at the Gentile a grimace of angry disdain, as if indeed 
he would have liked to slay the Philistine in the passion of his 
resentment. 

It seemed to me that in the contempt, in the withering snar} 
which he flung at the younger man, I saw concentrated ‘the 
whole hatred of the Jew for the Gentile, and it was from 2 
study of the possibilities underlying that expression of crushing 
enmity and disdain that I conceived the character of Shylock. 
I seemed to see in it the embodiment of the whole history of the 
Jewish race since the débdcle of two thousand years ago, and to 
realise the great wall that stood between any possible rapproche- 
ment between the faithful Jew and his conquering enemy ; and 
whenever I go on the stage as Shylock, the memory of that 
picture remains with me; and the Jew’s ‘‘ 4ch/” as he flung 
himself on the intruding Gentile sounds forcibly in my ears. 
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THE RUSSIAN REVOLUTION 
From Various Points oF VIEW. 


As might be expected, the events in Russia occupy 
the leading place in the December periodicals. The 
most interesting sketch of Russia is that contributed 
by Dr. E. J. Dillon to the Contemporary Review. It 
is a vivid picture of the lurid scenes which are passing 
in Russia before the eyes of the skilled and pains- 
taking observer. Those who read Dr. Dillon’s 


_ ‘telegrams in the Daily Telegraph need not be told 
_ that he is by far and away the ablest and most trust- 


worthy chronicler of events in Russia, especially since 
the advent of Count Witte into power. Prior to that 
event Dr. Dillon delivered himself up to a hopeless 
pessimism, from which he has been partially delivered 
by his intimacy with Witte, whose administration he 
fhhas loyally done the best that he could to support. I 
regret, however, to see that in his zeal for Count Witte 
he failed to do justice to the public spirit and quick 
perception of Prince Obolensky. If Count Witte 
could have induced the Emperor to adopt the 
Liberal programme with the same splendid thorough- 
ness displayed by the late Governor-General of 
Finland, Count Witte’s task would have been very 
much simplified. 


THE COUNTER-REVOLUTION. 


The Special Commissioner of the ational Review 
sends to that magazine a much needed warning as to 
the existence of forces in Russia of which the Revo- 
lutionaries and their Liberal friends take too little 
account. He says that the October strike nearly 
ruined the peasants, and added unspeakably to the 
misery of the famine-stricken districts. He thus sum- 
marises the substance of what the great mass of the 
inarticulate Russian nation is saying and thinking just 
now about the cosmopolitan surface layers which are 
at present carrying all before them. He says that he 
has collected these views from a great number of 
peasants in different provinces of the Empire :— 

Together with the Little and White Russians we form about 
75 per cent. of the entire population of the Empire. The only 
other nationalities who come into consideration are the Poles, 
who constitute about 6 per cent., and the Jews, who are about 
2 per cent. Consequently we are Russia, and our voice should 
be decisive as to the general lines of the government. The 
details, no doubt, must be left to others who understand such 
matters, but the direction ought to be imparted by us. Our 
views, beliefs, strivings, and even our prejudices ought to be 
taken into consideration. You may say that we are ignorant 

le. Well, we are. But such as we are we have built up an 
mpire, and it is only meet that we should say on what lines it 
And now it appears that we are not to be con- 
sulted in the matter at all. Strangers—Jews, Poles, Finns, 
Germans, Armenians, Europeanised Russians—are now in power 
or influencing those who are. They are speaking in our name, 
insulting our Tsar, blaspheming our God, forcing the Govern- 
ment to act in our name, but against our wishes and our 
iaterests. Now with all this we are resolved to finish once for 
all. The men who shout and make speeches and carry red 


flags at processions may be polished and well taught, whereas 
we are rough and illiterate, but they are not the nation and 
have no right to speak in its name. This is true not only 
because they are Jews or Germans, Poles or Finns, but because 
they have nothing in common with us, neither religious nor 
political principles, traditions or strivings—nothing. 

And there are thousands of Russians in whose blood there 
is no more trace of foreign strain than in our own, about 
whom the same thing may be truly said: tested by th: 
standard by which we, the people, recognise as correct, 
they are foreigners. They despise our religion, they sneer at 
our superstitions, they condemn our patriotism as narrow- 
mindedness or fanaticism. The other day a number of Russian 
students shut themselves up in the University of Moscow and 
refused to come out. They spent several days there in spite of 
the exhortations of the authorities that they should go home. 
Finally, however, they were compelled to quit. And when the 
servants came in to tidy up the room they found empty beer 
bottles, empty vodka bottles, cigarette ends, and a sacred icon 
of the Virgin Mary—Russian? Yes, the image was truly 
Russian, but not the use to which it was put. Jt had been used 
as a target for revolver shots and was literally riddled with holes. 
Can we who made this empire what it is, and are still bearing the 
weight of it on our shoulders, allow such men to govern it? A 
thousand times no, We had rather pull it down and bury our- 
selves and them in its ruins, Will it be said that these image- 
breakers are Russians because their names are ? 

The stuff of which the cement is made that binds the elements 
of political communities together is not book-learning, nor the 
gift of talking, nor even the talent for organising. It is charac- 
ter. Learning and its products are the property of all humanity, 
they are cosmopolitan ; character is the possession of the race, 
the force that moulds its religion, inspires its poetry, preserves its 
social fabric. 

The men who are snatching at the reins of government to-day 
have none of that stuff. 

That, says the Mational Review Commissioner, is 
the credo of the Russian people. 

For if the moderates, who are for going to work cautiously, 
considerately, and without wounding the susceptibilities of the 
masses, are worsted in the struggle that has just commenced, the 
Black Millions will rise up in fury and wipe out the political 
element which is hostile to their God and their Tsar. 


PRINCE Kroporkin’s Hope, 

In the Mineteenth Century Prince Kropotkin reviews 
the Revolution in Russia, and does not hesitate to 
prophesy a happy outcome from the present troubles. 
He declares of the authorities that 
they will have to recognise in a few months hence universal suf- 
frage as the basis of representative government in Russia, and 
the legislative autonomy of Poland as the best, the only possible 
means for keeping the two countries, Russia and Poland, firmly 
linked together. 

HIS VIEW OF COUNT WITTE, 


The writer recognises elements of truth in the 
common description of Count Witte as the Necker 
of the Russian Revolution :— 

Like Necker, Witte is a successful financier, and he also is a 
** mercantilist” ; he is an admirer of the great industries, and 
would like to see Russia a money-making country, with its 
Morgans and Rockefellers making colossal fortunes in Russia 
itself and in all sorts of Manchurias; But he hasalso the limited 
political intelligence of Necker, and his views are not very 
different from those which the French Minister expressed in his 
work, ** Pouvoir Exécutif,” published in 1792, Witte’s ideal 
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‘Ys a Liberal, half-absolute and half-constitutional ‘monarchy, of 


which Ke, Witte, would be the Bismarck, standing by the side 
of a weak monarch, and sheltered from his whims by a docile 
middle-class Parliament. In that Parliament he would even 

a score of Labour members—just enough to render 
inoflensive the most prominent Labour agitators, and to have 
the claims of Labour expressed in a parliamentary way. 

Witte is daring, he is intelligent, and he is possessed of an 
admirable capacity for work ; but he will not be a great states- 
man, because he scoffs at those who believe that in politics, as 
in everything else, complete honesty is the most successful 
policy. In the polemics which Herbert Spencer carried cn 
some years-ago in favour of ‘“‘ principles” in politics, Witte 
would have joined, I suppose, his opponents, and I am afraid 
he secretly worships the “almighty dollar policy” of Cecil 
Rhodes. In Russia he is thoroughly distrusted. 


CALM DIGNITY OF THE PEASANTS’ UPRISING, 


One of the most interesting things in Prince Kro- 
potkin’s paper is his account of the peasants’ uprisings. 
He says :— 

In all these uprisings the peasants display a most wonderful 
unity of action, a striking calmness, and remarkable organising 
capacities. In most cases their demands are even very mode- 
rate. They begin by holding a solemn assembly of the mir 
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Kropotkin describes. Unfortunately, facts point quite 
the other way. 


THE POTENCY OF THE STRIKE. 


The Prince bears witness to the ascendency of 
Labour in the Russian Revolution; not Social 
Democrats, or revolutionary Socialists, or Anarchists, 
but workmen have taken the lead. He adds the 
following significant comment :— 


Many years ago the general strike was advocated by the Latin 
working men as a weapon which would be irresistible in the 
hands of Labour for imposing its will. The Russian Revolution 
has demonstrated that they were right. Moreover, there is not 
the slightest doubt that if the general strike has been capable of 
forcing the centuries-old institution of Autocracy to capitulate, 
it will be capable also of imposing the will of the labourers upon 
capital ; and that the working men, with the common sense of 
which they have given such striking proofs, will find also the 
means of solving the Labour problem, so as to make industry 
the means, not of personal enrichment, but of satisfying the 
needs of the community. 


Of course, Prince Kropotkin’s view of the action 
of the Tsar is what we might expect from Prince 
Kropotkin. 











Troops clearing the Nevsky Prospect, St. Petersburg. 


{village community) ; then they ask the priest to singa 7¢ Deum 
for the success of the enterprise ; they elect as their delegates 
the wealthiest men of the village ; and they proceed with their 
carts to the landlord’s grain stores. There they take exactly 
what they need for keeping alive till the next crop, or they 
take the necessary fuel from the landlord’s wood, and if no 
resistance has been offered they take nothing else, and return 
to their houses in the same orderly way; or else they 
come to the landlord, and signify to him that unless he 
agrees to rent all his land to the village community at such a 
price—usually a fair price—nobody will be allowed to rent his 
land or work for him as a hired labourer, and that the best he 
can do is therefore to leave the village. In other places, if the 
landlord has been a good neighbour, they offer to buy all his 
land on the responsibility of the Commune, for the price which 


. land, sold in a lump, can fetch in that neighbourhood ; or alter- 


Natively they offer such a yearly rent, or, if he intends to culti- 
vate the land himself, they are ready to work at a fair price, 
slightly above the now current prices. But rack-renting, rent- 
ing to middl:men, or renting to other villages in order to force 
his nearest neighbours to work at lower wages—all this must be 
given up for ever. 


It would be well if all Russian peasants, or even 
most, were such blameless idealists as those Prince 


How iT WILL 
AFFECT Europe. 


“ Perseus ” con- 
tributes to the 
Fortnightly Review 
a very able paper 
entitled “ Europe 
and the Russian 
Revolution.” It 
opens by a very 
just and lucid 
explanation of the 
causes which have 
brought about the 
present collapse- 
He pleads strongly 
for Count Witte, 
who represents the British ideal of constitutional 
monarchy upon a capitalist and individualistic 
basis. To carry out his policy Witte needed time 
and a fair chance, and the Liberals by holding aloof 
denied him both. After this introduction “ Perseus” 
proceeds to discuss the possible results of a failure of 
Count Witte’s policy. It is certain, he says, that the 
collapse of the State-organisation of the Tsardom and 
its effacement as a Great Power will be to make 
Germany dictator of the Continent, but that the Kaises 
has assured the Tsar that his throne will be upheld or 
restored in the last resort by German bayonets. The 
establishment of a Russian Republic would so weaken 
monarchy in Austria, Italy, Spain, and Germany, that 
the Kaiser, in self-defence, will be bound to restore 
the Romanoff dynasty at all costs. Anarchy in the 


Baltic provinces will be suppressed by invasion, if 
necessary, and German invasion “ Perseus” regards. 
as inevitable in Poland should the Poles attempt. to 
The Poles, he says, are 


secure their own autonomy. 
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twenty millions strong.. They are more numerous 


than any European nation, excepting Russians, Ger- 


mans, British, French, and Italians. Germany has 
five Army corps massed on the frontiers of Russian 
“Poland. Should matters come to the worst, a conflict 
*would ensue which would be likely to involve, at no 
very remote date, a German occupation of St. Peters- 
burg, as well as of Warsaw. Such action on the part 
of Germany would lead to such a commotion in 
_Austria~Hungary as to open the way of the resolution 
of the pan-German dream, which would bring the 
‘Hohenzollern Empire down to Trieste and possibly 
“ Perseus” thinks that England, France, 
and Italy would be bound to wage a life-and-death 
struggle which Germany might counter by changing 
‘its policy towards the Poles, and creating a great 
Central European State in which, Poland would hold 
pretty much the same position which Hungary now 
holds to Austria. Everything depends upon whether 
the Moderates will rally round _Witte, for the real 
alternatives to Count Witte’s policy of Constitutional 
compromise and gradual reform are anarchy or the 
German Emperor, the dismemberment of the Russian 
Empire, and the European Armageddon. 





RUSSIA IN REVOLUTION. 
By Dr, E. J. Ditton. 


In the Contemporary Review Dr. Dillon’s article on 
this subject is largely devoted to a summary of the 
events leading up to the present situation. When on 
October 30th “the curtain was rung up on the last 
scene of the Autocracy,” even Dr. Dillon admits that 
the Tsar played a most difficult part with dignity. 

Dr. Dillon remarks that the manifesto granting a 
Finnish constitution is a curious instance of how 
things were done “ constitutionally.” Had the Tsar 
done less, he hints, the people might have believed in 
their rulers more—too good to be true, in fact. 
Here was an important document, affecting not only 
Finnish privileges, but the rights and interests of 
Russians, promulgated as autocratically as ever, the 
Cabinet being ignored. And the essence of the 
‘Tsar’s manifesto had been that henceforth no measure 
should become law without the sanction of the 
Legislative Chamber, a decision which had actually 
been pleaded by Witte as a reason for not granting 
concessions such as universal suffrage. That is an 
instance of what Dr. Dillon calls “hindrances from 
above.” 

; THE COUNTER-REVOLUTION. 


But the hindrances from below were worse still. 
Demands, such as for an eight hours’ day, were 
formulated which no government could entertain. 
And in the provinces the pattisans of the old régime 
went on organising “roughs and hooligans” into 
anti-reform brigades to intimidate the Liberals and 
decimiate the Jews, with the result that, according to 
Dr. Dillon, in Odessa in a single week there were 
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more men, women, and children slain than in all 
France during the Revolution. Dr. Dillon’s view of 
the situation is sufficiently grave. ‘The massacres are 
but one phase of the “ counter-revolution ” :— 

There are others more dangerous which have not yet assumed 
definite shape. ‘The most appalling of them all is the indigna- 
tion. of the inarticulate scores of millions of Russians whose 
name is being freely used by both reactionaries and revolu- 
tionaries, but whose wishes, strivings, traditions and prejudices 
have been systematically ignored by all. If now they arise in 
their frenzy they may be expected to do deeds which will in 
sober truth stagger humanity and make the name of revolution 
hateful for generations. 


THE AGRARIAN DEVASTATIONS. 


To arouse these millions from their torpor the 
revolutionists have offered them free land for their 
political support. The peasants’ land-hunger is such 
that this bribe is enough to make them ready to enter 
into an alliance with any group or faction, and 
agrarian disorders have become accordingly frequent. 
This is the explanation of the immense destruction of 
property, cutting down of forests, and gutting of manors. 
In Chernigoff province alone 139 estates have thus 
suffered. It is not a question of hatred or vengeance ; 
personal feelings count for little, and the most popular 
man in the province is treated as badly as the most 
unpopular, except that in the one case the destroyers 
are sorry that they “have to do it,” in the other they 
are not. Even Prince Dolgoroukoff’s estate, which 
everyone looked on as sacred—he being most popular, 
and an enlightened philanthropist—was plundered, 
ruined, and gutted like the others. “Why did you do 
it?” asked the Marshal of the Nobility of Chernigoff. 
With tears in their eyes the peasants replied :— 

We wept, little father ; we wept bitterly when we were doing 
it, for it went terribly against the grain, but we could not help 
it ; we were told to do it, and we did. 


THE FINANCIAL PERIL, 


To such a pass have things come that people present 
at the most recent meetings, hearing the wild speeches 
made by ordinarily sane citizens, say they felt like 
sober men at orgies of Bacchanalians. Financially 
the panic has been such that men have been ready to 
lose 20 and 25 per cent. of their capital to save the 
rest. The official value of the rouble is no longer the 
same as its real value, and the Treasury loses heavily, 
while the number of paper notes has increased till it is 
not very far from the limit allowed by law. Moreover, 
this month the debt to the Mendelssohns of Berlin falls 
due. 

The revolutionists have been in such a hurry that 
they have done serious harm by wounding the sensi- 
bilities of large and stolid masses of the population— 
a blunder for which Dr. Dillon prophesies all parties 
may have to pay dearly. 


THE RELIGIOUS RESENTMENT. 


As illustrating this he quotes conversations held quite 
recently between the President and Conimittee of the 
Municipality at Petersburg and a number of illiterate 
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butchers, draymen, etc., stalwart supporters of the old 
order of things. They were ripe for revolt against the 
“intelligents,” and had to be hastily pacified :— 

» What have you to say against the intelligents?” ‘ They 
crowd the streets and carry red flags and cry, ‘ Down with the 
Tsar.’” ‘Well, but they don’t harm you, eh?” ‘They do.” 
“How so? Do they fire on you?” ‘*No.” ‘Do you 
object to red flags?” ‘‘ We don’t care anything about their 
flags, whether they are red, or green, or black.” ‘* Then what 
do you object to?” ‘* We can’t bear to have them shout out 
“Down with the Tsar,’ and we won’t stand it. That’s all.” 
“‘ Anything else?” ‘‘ Yes. Why do they scoff and jeer at us 
for going to church, and why call us men of the Black Hundred 
because we pray to God? Our fathers went to church and 
prayed to God, and we do as they. Why must these fellows 
come and abuse us for it? We do no harm to them. We 
didn’t go about shouting anything against their people. Why 
do they insult the Tsar and make fun of religion? That’s why 
we are against them.” 


These men are types of scores of millions whom 
the revolutionary party cannot offend with impunity, 
yet evidently has offended. 


Russ!IAN MISMANAGEMENT OF THE CAUCASUS. 


In Blackwooa’s Magazine, Colonel de ia Poet 
Beresford, late military attaché at St. Petersburg, in a 
very well written paper on “ The Frosty Caucasus,” 
which he has often visited, says :— 

It seemed to me that the Russians singularly misunderstood 
the conquered inhabitants of the Caucasus, who surpass them in 
everything except the power of rifle and sword. To these 
chivalrous, excitable, poetic, high-souled, romantic, yet unprac- 
tical races they offer the yoke of Slav mysticism, dreamy and 
somnolent. They have developed no business aptitudes in these 
peoples, nor have they introduced any agricultural improve- 
ments. They have neglected their characteristics, scoffed. at 
their religions, and ignored their imaginative side. They have 
profited neither by the commercial qualities of the Armenian, 
the talents of the Georgian, the bravery of the Tartar, the 
patience of the Persian. All the faults the English have com- 
mitted in Ireland they have repeated, without trying, as the 
English have done lately, to make amends for them. 

Of the Viceroys, one has been severe, another lax. 
Vorontzoff, Colonel de la Poer Beresford says, was 
the only man who thoroughly understood the 
Caucasus, the only pacificator. “ Nothing, or next 
to nothing, has been done to develop the mineral 
riches, the agricultural prosperity of the country.” 

A few parks and boulevards, many hideous churches, 
fortresses to keep away the Turks and the English, 
who have not attacked them, and some, but not 
enough, roads, largely strategic—that is all Russia 
has done, except to send soldiers :— 

It is safe to say that in the hands of any other great Power 
these countries would have developed a prosperity enormously 
greater than that which they show. The result of Russia’s fifty 
years’ occupation has been to institute a chaos of war. She 
will probably now_have to conquer the couniry over again. 

Commenting on recent events in Tiflis, one of the 
most interesting towns in Russia, where the Cossacks 
shot down, first, the orator addressing a public 
meeting, and then the audience as they tried to get 


_ away, the writer says the Georgians, a polished race 


amenable to other treatment than the rifle, will now 
be as hard to deal with as the Armenians. He, too, 
evidently thinks seriously of the situation. 


LEADING ARTICLES IN THE REVIEWS. 
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A PEASANTS’ MEETING IN RUSSIA. 

In the Contemporary Review a writer signing him- 
self “ B. Pares” describes a peasants’ meeting in the 
province of Tver, north of Moscow, between Moscow 
and Novgorod provinces. There is no Russian, he 
says, who does not admit that on the present situation 
the peasants, being 90 per cent. of the population, 
will say the last word, though what that word will be 
“no one who has any real knowledge of the peasants . 
will pretend to foretell.” 

Knowing that a peasant meeting would be held in 
a certain canton, nominally to elect a cantonal elder 
for three years, the writer determined to be present. 
The peasants were in a district in which there is much 
passing backwards and forwards to Moscow and 
Petersburg, in which towns some forty per cent. of 


Pasquino,} 


The Burlesque of Amnesty. 

Lisperty: ‘‘ Be content ; we are now man and wife.” 

Tue Russian Peorte: “ Until my hands are freed I cannot embrac: you.” 
the adult males had at one time or other worked. 
The meeting took place in front of the cantonal court- 
house ; and some 150 village representatives attended 
it with the cantonal clerk. The “ Land Captain,” a 
country gentleman and petty tyrant, usually highly 
reactionary, was not present. 

Clearly there were two parties among the peasants : 
the more advanced—not so advanced, however, as to 
be able to swallow the original resolutions without 
considerable watering down—and the “ old-fashioned,” 
the more conservative. Whoso expects red revolu- 


tionaries and abuse of the Tsar, extreme talk of any 
kind, need not seek for it in the extracts from the 































































-may not be without some historical importance. 


Tur Re 


report of this Russian peasant nieeting ; he will find 
“none of it. : 


A young peasant, careful to avoid disloyal utter- 
ances, mounts on the table and puts to the meeting 
nine resolutions. Briefly, these are as follows: (1) 
better education—a moderately worded, sensible 
demand, at once agreed to; (2) abolition of class 
distinctions, establishment of a common criminal 
and civil code for all, and abolition of land captains ; 
(3) reform of taxation, which required explanation, 
but was agreed to; (4) reform of land laws, which, 
with point 2, excited the keenest interest ; (5) free- 
dom of speech, the very idea of which the peasants 
seem hardly to have grasped, but to which they 


a agreed when they understood it; (6) an eight 


hours’ working day and freedom of strikes, 


‘which required explanation, and even then the 


economic results of an eight hours’ factory day 
were little apprehended ; (7) popular representation, 
including woman’s suffrage, even for peasant women, 
“the extreme daring of which” did not excite a com- 
ment, but, after satisfactory explanation of what 
“secret” voting meant, this resolution was carried ; 
(8) cessation of the war, which was objected to on the 
ground that peasants must not meddle with Imperial 
red ; this proposal had to be materially modified 

fore it could obtain the necessary two-thirds 
majority ; and (9), adopted without dissent, pardon of 
all exiles and prisoners “ who have suffered for the 
rightful cause of the people.” 

What is striking is that the cheap, frothy rhetoric 
which sometimes, at least, appeals to the English 
working man did not appeal to these Russian peasants. 
The necessary two-thirds eventually rose to four-fifths, 
who signed the resolutions. The writer concludes :— 

I think that with all their imperfections and faults of detail, 
these peasants are the proper claimants for reform, and that if 
they claim it with the moderation, enterprise, and insistence 
which they have shown to-day, there is indeed a sure basis for 
the consequent future of the vast Russian family to which they 
belong. And, thouzh I would never suggest that this meeting 
is possible in every canton of Russia, I count that the fact that 
it C taken place here is in itself a vast stride forward. 


THE RESURRECTION OF FINLAND. 
By W. T. STEAD. 

Mr. STEAD contributes to the Contemporary Review 
for December an account of the informal negotiations 
between the Governor-General of Finland and the 
leading representatives of the Finlanders on the very 


-eve of the revolution which finally disposed of Bobri- 


koffism and the Bobrikoffski. Mr. Stead says :— 


_ It is Easter morn in Helsingfors. But the Resurrection which 
they have been celebrating these last days is not religious, but 
national. Finland has risen again, and everyone thereat doth 
exceedingly rejoice, not even excepting the Russians, without 


‘whose goodwill this peaceful festival of the re-birth of a nation 


would have been stained with blood. 
There has been a marvellous completeness, a dramatic effect 


about the Resurrection of Finland which sets it apart from all 


similar re-births of oppressed nationalities. And as I had the 
good fortune to be in the heart of it, the following narrative 
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Then follows a précis of the heads of the argument 
on each side, from which the following is a typical 
extract :— : 


Prince Obolensky stated the Russian point of view pretty 
much as follows :— 

Finland had been the favoured bride of her Russian bride- 
— for nearly a hundred years. So long had lasted the 

oneymoon that when the time came for Finland to accept the 
ordinary obligations and perform the ordinary duties of a 
Russian housewife, she resented it as a cruel oppression, and 
had gone sulking ever since. 

To which the Finlanders reply :— 

The Finnish bride, although married by force, had been 
guaranteed that the so-called honeymoon should last for ever. 
Her guarantee was the oath of her Grand Duke to observe the 
Finnish Constitution, which was the legal charter of her so-called 
honeymoon condition, The attempt to reduce her to the 
position of one among the many housewives of her polygamous. 
Russian husband was a violation of the marriage contract ta 
which she would never consent. 

Prince Obolensky :— 

That the Russian husband was in a very difficult position 
owing to the envy of the other wives, who at first did not realise 
Finland’s exceptionally favoured condition. But when they 
found it out they were filled with jealousy, and insisted that 
Finland should be reduced to their common level. This was 
especially the case with Old Muscovy, the first and oldest wife 
of Russia, who complained that her hard won earnings were 
squandered upon this petted young wife in the North, who con- 
tributed nothing to the household income, and would take only 
a shadowy part in the defence of the home. The Russian 
husband, finding himself compelled either to treat all his wives 
on the Finnish honeymoon basis, or to reduce Finland to the 
level of the others, chose what seemed the easier alternative. 
He could not level up without destroying the ancient autocratic 
constitution of his whole establishment, so he tried to level down 
Finland to the general level. 

The Finlanders :— 

That this is true and a confirmation of what we have always 
stated. But we object to be sacrificed to the jealousy and envy 
of the first wife, who had insisted upon the marriage with Fin- 
land and who had accepted the terms of the marriage contract. 
Nor did they believe that many of the Russian people really 
desidered to reduce Finland to their level. 

Prince Obolensky :— 

That this discussion is academic and explanatory rather 
than political, For as a matter of fact the attempt begun in 
1899 to abolish the honeymoon has now been practically aban- 
doned. His appointment was practically the signal of recon- 
ciliation, and of reconciliation on a basis wnich was most favour- 
able to the Finnish wife. Due allowance ought to be made for 
the prestige of the husband and for the mortified jealousy of the 
first wife, but his main object was to restore the status guo ante 
Bobrikoff as completely as possible and as speedily as possible 
considering the difficulties created by the period of conflict, con- 
sidering also the intensely strong national sentiment of the great 
Russian party who considered Finland unduly favoured by the 
Government, and considering the somewhat churlish reluctance 
shown by the Finns to reciprocate the friendly treatment of the 
Russians, 


Mr. Stead concludes as follows :— 

I suspended making my frécis at this point, for visitors 
arrived announcing that at midnight in St. Petersburg the 
Emperor had proclaimed the concession of the constitutional 
liberties which he had assured me six weeks before he was 
resolved to grant as the corollaries of the Douma. It was late, 
perhaps too late. But bettér late than never. The Proclama- 
tion in St. Petersburg put the incipient negotiations in Finland 
on the shelf. Everyone conceived in a moment that Finland’s 
hour had come, and off we marched to the Assembly Room of 
the fire brigade, the great hall of meeting, to arrange for the 
dismissal of the Senate, which would be the outward and visible 
sign of the reality of the Resurrection of Finland. 
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THE REVOLT AGAINST THE AMERICAN BOSS. 
By Dr. ALBERT SHAW. 
THe American Review of Reviews for December 
opens with a careful survey of the November elections 
in America by Dr, Albert Shaw. 
A PARALLEL TO THE RUSSIAN REVOLT. 

Dr. Shaw declares that— 
the political struggle that has been going on in the United 
States is, fundamentally, part and parcel of the same movement 
that has stirred up the Poles, the Finns, the Russian Jews, and 
great masses of the Muscovite peasantry. There are hundreds 
of thousands of men in this country who know in their own 
experience that the boss system in our politics has curtailed 
freedom of speech and of the Press, and has reduced to a sham 
and a mockery the most sacred rights guaranteed by our 
constitutions., Thousands of citizens know that the -boss 
system—controlling legislation and governmental action through 
alliance with powerful corporations—has damaged them in 
their business interests and has denied them all redress. There 
is, indeed, much more excuse for Russians who submit to the 
well-meaning rule of an hereditary Tsar than for Americans 
who allow themselves to be governed by a Charlie Murphy, of 
Tammany, or a George B. Cox, of Cincinnati. It is for the 
Russians to acquire the forms of liberty and the institutions of 
modern self-government. It is for the Americans not to lose 
the substance of liberty while keeping the forms, and not to 
exhibit themselves before a jeering world as incapable of 
governing themselves by the methods which their democratic 
institutions provide. 

ROOSEVELTIAN VICTORIES, 

President Roosevelt came into office on a great tidal wave of 
demand for a new era of real freedom and vitality in our insti- 
tutions of politics and government. This year’s elections, which 
have been chiefly local and municipal, show clearly that the 
people have not repented of their action last year, and that they 
propose to continue thinking and acting for themselves, All 
the bosses in the country were at one time in league to prevent 
the renomination of President Roosevelt. They surrendered 
only when they saw that they were beaten. The fight against 
bosses this year, even where it led to Democratic victories, has 
been Rooseveltian in its spirit, and will make for support of 
the President in the policies that he will this winter urge upon 
Congress. 

HOW THE ELECTIONS WENT. 

Dr. Shaw says that the most significant of this 
year’s elections was the return of Mr. Jerome as 
District Attorney of New York. Mr. Jerome ought 
to have been Mayor. Like President Roosevelt, Mr. 
Jerome is another New Yorker who comes forward 
to show that it is possible to appeal from the bosses 
and machines direct to the sovereign people with 
overwhelming success. The lesson will not be lost, 
and the younger class of politicians everywhere will 
have a fresh incentive to keep their own independence 
of thought, word, and deed, and to rely upon the 
people rather than upon the favour of a boss or a 
machine. The Reform movement has triumphed in 
Philadelphia, Boston, New Jersey, and many other 
places. The most remarkable turnover of votes was 
the conversion of a Republican majority of 255,000 
in Ohio into a Democratic majority of 40,000, The 
change was due to the revolt of the Republicans 
against Mr. Cox, boss of Cincinnati. In. New York 


‘Mr. Hearst nearly defeated, the Tammany candidate 
—his support being largely.due to the popular disgust 
with Bossism. 


LEADING ARTICLES 
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THE MATERIALISATION OF A SPIRIT. 
By PROFESSOR CHARLES RICHET. 


In the last two numbers of the Annals of Psychical 
Science there is an elaborate report by Professor 
Charles Richet, President of the Psychical Research 
Society, on some experiences of his own with the 
phenomenon called Materialisation. The experiments 
were conducted at the Villa Carmen, in the presence 
of General and Mrs. Noel and several other persons, 
including three who were supposed to be mediumistic. 
Professor Richet, who is extremely sceptical, is com- 
pelled to admit that under the strictest test conditions 
a new person, calling himself Bien Boa, materialised 
and dematerialised before his eyes. 

WHAT WAS ESTABLISHED, 

He begins his report by saying :— 

I will establish, first of all, that the personage in question is 
neither an image reflected on a mirror, nor a doll, nor a lay- 
figure. In fact, it possesses all the attributes of life. I have seen 
it leave the séance-cabinet, walk about, go and come. I have 
heard its breathing and its voice; I have touched its hand 
several times: that hand was warm and jointed. I have been 
able, through the drapery with which the hand was covered, to 
feel the wrist, the bones of the wrist and of the metacarpus, 
which yielded to the pressure of my hand-clasp. 

By experiments with baryta water it was proved 
that the phantom breathed natural human breath 
which turned the baryta water white :— 

A living body was formed, outside the curtain, before our 
eyes, issuing from and returning into the ground. 

The figure was repeatedly photographed. 

A REVOLUTIONARY FACT. 

Nevertheless so inveterate is Professor Richet's 
scepticism that he concludes his paper as follows :— 

In spite of all the proofs which I have given, in spite of all 
that I have seen and touched, in spite of the photographs, con- 
clusive as they are, I cannot yet resolve on admitting this fact 
of materialisation ; it is too much to ask of a physiologist to 
expect him to accept, even after much experimentation, a fact so 
extraordinary and improbable, and I shall not yield so easily, 
even to evidence. Ido not believe that I have been deceived. 
Iam convinced that I have been present at realities, not at 
deceptions. 

Certainly I cannot say in what materialisation consists; I am 
only ready to maintain that there is something profoundly 
mysterious in it, which will change from top to bottom our 
ideas on nature and on life, 


SIR OLIVER LODGE’S CRITICISM. 
Professor Sir Oliver Lodge contributes a criticism 
on Professor Richet’s photographs to.the same.periodi- 
cal for November :— 


What the photographs definitely prove is that the appearance 
of a third person behind the curtain was not due to glamour)or — 
suggestion of any kind, but that the identical appearance which 
appealed to the eyes (and indeed sometimes also.to the ears and 
touch ‘as well)—the same appearance as: was -visible:in the dim 
red light—also impressed itself exactly, and still more clearly 
and in fuller detail, on the photographie plate in the glare of 
the magnesium light. 

Were it not that the establishment, or re-establishment, of 
a veritable objective phantom or materialisation is so exceed- 
ingly important an event, his explanation and statements would 
leave but little doubt in my mind ; but considering the conse- 
quences of admitting the reality of an appearance so abnormal — 
xéunconscious production of an honest medium—I of course 
reserve my © inion, and in fact Lave not formed any. 


IN THE REVIEWS. 
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FRANCE, ENGLAND, AND GERMANY. 
How GERMANY HAS BEEN THWARTED. 


In the first. November number of Za Revue, 
Alexandre Ular has an article on France, England, 
and Germany from the point of view of a European 
war. The writer begins by saying that Germany’s 
economic enterprise has been unexampled. 

OMNIPOTENCE OF THE ECONOMIC FACTOR. 

The idealistic factor also exists, but its real influence 
on German enterprise is very small. The old German 
idealism has indeed become singularly practical, and 
philosophers and scientists are teaching that it is a 
historic necessity which has given to the German race 
a mission to reign in the universe, not by force of ideas 
but by economic force. 

POLITICAL INTRIGUES OF ENGLAND. . 


At this moment Germany is more passionately 
attached to the cause of peace than any other nation 
in Europe. Her conquests are purely utilitarian, and 
a general European conflagration will only be possible 
whea Germany feels that nothing but war will save 
the economic position of the country. 

The writer quotes the words of a German in close 
‘touch with the Kaiser. England, it is said, has pro- 
~voked an eclipse by placing the black disk of French 
and Japanese aspirations between the German fields 
-of activity and the sun which ought to warm them. 
The German people, fearing war above all things and 
desirous of being friendly to France and Japan, 
believe these two countries will soon realise that they 
-are the instruments of England, while in Government 
circles the idea is gaining ground that the author of 
ithe eclipse ought to be brought to reason. 

Other fragments of conversation are reported. The 
‘German Empire, it is. stated, was formed too late 
when the partition of the globe had already taken 
place. Germany is thus in the ridiculous position of 





regarding every unoccupied corner as a precious spot 
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The Moroccan Conference. 
Tue Suctan: ‘‘ When the wasps have got into the Conference trap I shall 
have peace.”* 
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for pacific conquest. 
spot in China. She saw she was going to be shut out 
of Morocco, and thought it was the symptom of an 
English conspiracy against her economic develop- 
ment. The Anglo-Japanese Treaty is more than a 
symptom, it is a hostile act against Germany aimed at 
her activity in China. ‘The Moroccan affair and the 
Treaty with Japan are means of brutal coercion to 
exclude Germans from Asia and the Mediterranean. 


A HISTORIC CONVERSATION, 


The “occult” Anglo-French Alliance and the | 


“ open” Anglo-Japanese Alliance, M. Ular recognises, 
are the two combinations which have brought about 
Germany’s present dilemma. He recounts the events 
which led to the fall of M. Delcassé, and then turns 
to the German crisis in Asia. 


on to say, has been parallel with that of Germany, 
and a conversation which M, Witte had with Prince 
Radolin at St. Petersburg in June, 1898, synthesises 
the events of the last few years. 


would require as compensation the peninsula of Liao- 
Tong, with Port Arthur, as an indispensable measure 
to guarantee the Russian penetration of Manchuria 
against the insolence of the Government of Pekin. 
He added that whenever Russia advanced a step 
Germany would do the same, so that Germany's 
sphere of influence threatening Pekin in the South 
would be paralleled by Russia’s action in the North. 
At this moment neither country had any intention but 
economic aggrandisement, but when Germany be- 
trayed her design of founding an empire, Russia saw 
she would have to sacrifice her commercial expansion 
if she did not follow in Germany’s steps. 

M. Ular recapitulates the events of the last seven 
years to show the natural parallelism between the two 
countries in the Orient, and says it should be com- 
pleted by a political parallelism. A Russo-German 
rapprochement, he says, is the logical result of these 
seven years of history. 


How to Avorp IsoLaTIon: 


In the November number of the Bibliotheque Uni- 
verselle, a Swiss review, Edouard Tallichet, writing 
on William II. and German Policy, discusses the 
same problems. 

The Kaiser, says the editor, complains of isolation, 
which he attributes to M. Delcassé¢, and will not hear 
that it is the fatal consequence of his own policy. 
Ever since he ascended the throne, indeed, he has 
sought increase of power, but his colonial policy is 
nothing but a failure, for the simple reason that the 
colonies have never been considered anything but a 
means for exploitation rather than a work of civilisa- 
tion, and they have proved costly experiments. 

In his efforts to extricate himself from the position 
which he accused M. Delcassé of making, the Kaiser 
only made the isolation more manifest, and probably 


She has appropriated a little | 


The development of | 
the policy of Russia in the Far East, M. Ular goes | 


M. Witte remarked © 
that if Kiao-Chau was ceded to Germany, Russia | 
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the only way for him to escape would be to change 
his policy entirely, both in spirit and in deed. 
TS". CHIMERA OF PREPONDERANCE. 

It may well be said that William II. has come too 
young into a world too old. The world is too old to 
return to the methods of the Middle Ages, when 
sovereigns considered themselves absolute masters over 
their subjects. ‘To-day the nations desire to share in 
the management of their own affairs, and the neces- 
sary publicity in a constitutional government is one 
of the best safeguards of peace. Russia has been 
conquered by an enemy whom she despised, but the 
war has been her salvation, and she will be obliged to 
transform herself. 

If there is one thing certain to-day, it is that no 
Power "is dreaming of attacking Germany. As to pre- 
ponderance, it is a chimera which has lost all those 
who have pursued it. Germany will not be lacking 
in influence when she seeks it in a broad and generous 
policy which alone is worthy of a great empire. 





THE FOREIGN POLICY OF GERMANY. 
Its ORIGIN AND FutuRE. 

A CONTRIBUTOR, signing himself ***, publishes in 
the Fortnightly Review an article upon “ The Foreign 
Policy of Germany,” which contains an interesting 
account of an exposition of the principles of the 
Prussian Government, which was written by Frederick 
the Great in 1775. ‘This treatise, which may be 
regarded as Frederick the Great’s political will and 
testament, is a very unedifying document. In this 
treatise he advises his successors that constant 
attention must be paid to hiding, as far as possible, 
one’s plans and ambitions. Secrecy is an indis- 
pensable virtue in politics as well as in the art of war. 
Every advantageous war, he declared, was a good 
war, and his set policy was to make the Powers of 
Europe envious against one another, in order to give 
occasion for a coup when opportunity offered. One of 
the first principles of Prussian policy should be to 
endeavour to become an ally of that one of one’s 
neighbours who may become most dangerous to one’s 
own State. For that reason he recommended an 
alliance with Russia to free Prussia’s back from those 
barbarians who would be able to ruin Prussia, being 
too poor for Prussia to make on them adequate 
reprisals. Alliances, however, were to be made only 
to be broken. Whenever it was convenient a ruler 
was obliged, said Frederick, to sacrifice engagements 
the continuation of which would be harmful to his 
country. Is it much better that the. nation should 
perish, or thata Sovereign should breakhis treaty? Who 
would be so imbecile as to hesitate how to decide ? 
There is a good deal more of the same sort of stuff, 
which shows how thoroughly Frederick the Great 
lived up to his own saying: ‘ The world is governed 
only by skill and. trickery.” At the same time there 
is one good saying in his pamphlet, in which he said : 
“All far-off acquisitions are a burden to the State. 
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' Kladderadatsch.) (Berlin. 
What King Edward promises, that he adheres to. 


[The alleged promise of Great Britain to throw 100,000 men_ into 
Schleswig-Holstein in the event of Germany forcing war on France leads the 
caricaturist to welcome the prospect of entrapping our army there. } 


Micuet : ‘* What a pity that the alliance between the water rat 
and the land rat was not put to the test in Schleswig- Holstein,” 


A village on the frontier is worth more than a princi- 
pality two hundred miles away.” The writer then 
quotes from the writings of Professor Treitschke, who 
is in some respects a worthy successor of Frederick the 
Great. Treitschke taught that “ The State is Power,” 
and is not a moral agent. He detested England, 
wished to see it crushed, and said it was the shame- 
less representative of barbarism in international law. 
His idea was that a huge German world-Empire 
would arise on the ruins of Anglo-Saxondom. 
Germany, in the opinion of ***, is acting upon the 
opinion of Frederick the Great and Treitschke to this 
day. It is her aim, in every quarter of the world and 
at every opportunity, to accentuate and increase the 
differences between Russiaand this country, to suppress 
where possible our industries and our trade abroad 
and at home. Not satisfied with crippling our indus- 
tries and our trade, and with hampering our commercial 
expansion, Germany tried to oppose the political 
unification of the Empire by threats. On the con- 
tinent of Europe she has now her elbows free. Now 
or never is her opportunity. Will she make use of it ? 
That question is here allowed to remain unanswered. 
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~-THE-COMMERCIALISATION OF LITERATURE-~- 

A RECENT American book, “A Publisher’s Confes- 
sion,” affords another publisher, Mr. Henry Holt, the 
text for a paper in the 4/antic Monthly as interesting 
as it is depressing. Most of what he says applies to 
American publishing, but much is also true of English. 
He recalls the old friendly relations, deepening into 
firm friendships, between author and publisher. ‘The 
“literary agent” appears to have done away with all 
this, and with much more that was good. To judge 
from this article, he has been the evil genius of 
literature, for he, more than anyone, is responsible 
for the commercialisation of literature, and for the 
ruining of what should be a fine profession—pub- 
lishing. Only one prominent publisher in England 
and two or three in America seem to have steered 
clear of him. As a sort of lawyer and auditor of 
books the agent is all very well, but he will not stop 
there, and by hawking about his wares to the highest 
bidder, by buying up authors three or four unwritten 
books. deep, books which’ when the time came they 
may feel unfit to write, and in other ways, 
the agent has been the pirent of most serious abuses, has 
become a very serious detriment to literature, and a leech on the 
author, sucking blood entirely out of proportion to his later 
services, and has already begun to defeat himself, * 

ADVERTISING. 

Much of the article treats of advertising, and the 
extent to which it is useful, The writer says that even 
in conservative houses more money goes in advertising 
most of the new books and in paying the author than 
is ever gained by the publisher. For many reasons a 
book will not really pay for much advertising. An 
intelligent book buyer knows exactly which book he 
wants, and will buy no other. A less intelligent but 
much larger class of buyers depend on. the advice of 
their booksellers, and to such base uses has book 
advertising come that now “it has got to the point 
where many discriminating people discriminate against 
books much advertised.” 

“ SELLERS,” 

After the passing of the International Copyright 
Law, which made America rely mainly on her own 
supply of fiction: and not on the English supply, 
booming waxed apace. People asked for “sellers” 
as they would have asked for boots or biscuits; and 
it became harder and harder to get a book, however 
good, before the public if it were not a “seller.” 
* Literature; in fact, is . ... . crowded into thé.cellar 
and in all seriousness its situation is dark enough to 
justify the pun” There is, however, now a faint 
tendency not merely to enquire whether a book is a 
“seller,” but to avoid it if it is. But it will take far 
longer »-to. educate the -public beyond the » mere 
“seller,” than it did to educate them to asking for 
the’ “seller.” I .quote ‘some of the concluding 
passages from a sufficiently depressing: paper :— 


As to:the authors : largely at the expensé of the publishérs 
‘who. have} been; paying. abaormal. advertising bills, abnormal 
advances, and abnormal, royalties, authorship. has,..become; a 
business to get rich in. The literature of our mother tongue 
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time of which I have knowledge. 

There are more unsuccessful authors than ever. 
Publishing is a trade, not a profession, suggestive 
more of saddening reflection than anything else :— 

Until these new, and, I trust, transient conditions, most good 
authors, from Shakespeare down, have had other resources. 
There are some pursuits in which it is almost as dangerous to 
make money the main end, as, in the general conduct of life, it 
is to make personal happiness the main end ; and the higher the 
pursuit, the greater the danger. 


AMERICAN-GERMAN AMENITIES. 
AN INTERCHANGE OF PROFESSORSHIPS. 

In the American Review of Reviews for December 
there is an interesting article on the Academic Inter- 
change of Professors between America and Germany, 
which was first suggested by the Kaiser and carried 
into effect by President Butler, of Columbia :— 

A professorship of American history and institutions, to he 
known as the Theodore Roosevelt Professorship, [and] established 
in the University of Berlin by and under the general direction 
of Columbia University. Incumbents are to be appointed by 
the Prussian Ministry of Education, with the sanction of the 
Emperor, upon nomination of the trustees of Columbia. 

The converse of this proposition—what may be called the 
reverse of this educational shield—is the establishment by the 
German Government at Columbia University of a professorship 
of German* history and institutions, to be maintained and con- 
ducted precisely as the American eprofessorship will be main- 
tained and conducted at Berlin. The lectures at Berlin will be 
delivered in German, those at Columbia in English, 

The authorities at Columbia hope that this is but the first of 
a number of similar professorships to be established as oppor- 
tunity and means are afforded. It is quite possible that before 
very long similar arrangements will be made with at least one 
English University, and with the University of Paris, 

This undertaking has been made possible by the intelligent 
generosity of Mr. James Speyer, of New York City, who has 
placed in the hands of the trustees of Columbia the sum of fifty 
thousand dollars for the endowment of this professorship. 

The trustees of Columbia have already nominated, as the 
first incumbent of the new chair, John William Burgess, 
Ph.D., LL.D., Ruggles professor of political science and 
constitutional law and dean of the faculty of political 
science in Columbia University—to enter upon his duties 
at the University of Berlin in the winter of 1906-7, giving 
instruction in American political history. The appointment 
will undoubtedly be immediately confirmed by the Prussian 
Government. 








A Christmas Gift. 

As a Christmas and New Year’s Gift to those who 
seek interest in their lives, a year’s membership of the 
English-Speakers’ Link and Correspondence Club is 
offered for 2s. 6d. and tos. 6d., instead of 5s. and £1 Is. 
The December Round-A bout gives all particulars of the 
exchange of magazines between members, which secures 
for the cost of one monthly, and the postage of another, 
the reading of two and the possession of one, For instance, 
an Irishman purchases the REVIEW OF REVIEWS and 
the Cosmopolitan, and after reading same, he sends them 
to an Englishwoman, who posts to him, in exchange, the 
Lectures Pour Tous and McClure’s. The idea of the 
Club. and: Link is to. bring, into. correspondence touch 
with.each -other.all:those who write English, by means 
of the exchange of letters, postcards, literature, stamps, 
etc., anonymously or otherwise: All, particulars will, be 
sent on application to,the English-Speakers’. Link, Carbis 
Bay, Lelant, Cornw.. 
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WILL CROOKS’ LABOUR PROGRAMME. 

THE National Review contains a paper on the 
prospects and programme of the Labour Party by 
Mr. Will Crooks, M.P. It is an agreeable surprise to 
find him prophesying from the pulpit of the Mational. 
After a feeling allusion to the war-fever of the Khaki 
Election, he says he has heard it publicly stated that 
there will be 150 Labour members in the next Parlia- 
ment. His own modest estimate is between thirty 
and forty. He says that from the North of Scotland 
to the West of England he has found feeling unani- 
mous in favour of a self-dependent party bent on 
social reform, with the prospect of more sympathisers 
among Liberals and Tories than is generally imagined. 
He laments the contrast between the readiness with 
which an ordinary candidate coming straight from 
the University will be accepted with some prospect 
of success, with the strange prejudice that workmen 
have against their own class, which requires a record 
of fifteen years in local public work prior to entrance 
into Parliament. 

REFORM OF PARLIAMENTARY MACHINERY, 

In the first place, Mr. Crooks avows his aim as 
being to “put power into the hands of those who 
will use it best,’ and therefore he considers it the 
duty of the Labour party to shatter the antiquated 
forms of procedure which aggravate the business man 
in the House of Commons. To institute sane 
business-like methods will, he grants, mean pitched 
battles of “ tremendous import,” for present arrange- 
ments are bound up with all that is “arrogant and 
scheming in society,” intricate windings by which 
brains are subordinated to birth. Mr. Crooks 
instances the composition of Cabinets, and asks, 
Are the best men ever chosen? A review of fifty 
years will show “ mediocrity occasionally relieved 
by ability.” The present system of society selec- 
tion to the exclusion of brains must be reversed. 


There is something dramatic in Mr. Crooks’ 
answer to the question, What is the Local 


Government Board, and what is each of the other 
Boards? “ Pure fiction, and merely a name 
behind which costly red-taped battalions hamper the 
first steps of reform.” Mr. Crooks would abolish the 
Tsar-like autocracy of the Presidents of these Boards, 
and would set a Committee, consisting of members of 
both Houses, at the head of each department. There 
is something cruel in Mr. Crooks’ remark that it is 
quite a matter of chance if the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer understands finance. “ More often he has 
to learn his lesson and repeat it with the same form of 
intelligence as many an English tourist displays when 
totting up a Continental hotel bill.” Yet, he adds, 
the pick of the greatest financiers. of the world is to 
be found in the House of Commons. After an 


indignant condemnation of the hours and holidays 
kept by the House, Mr. Crooks avows himself an 
advocate of keeping the House of Commons sitting 
from eleven o’clock until five o’clock in the day while 
there is any work to.be done, and when it is finished 
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holidays may commence. He anticipates very fierce 
opposition from “my fellow Trade Unionists of the 
Bar” until the Labour party is more numerous than 
that of the Law. 

WANTED—A METROPOLITAN POOR LAW BOARD. 

Passing from machinery to the legislative product, 
Mr. Crooks predicts that the next House of Commons 
will have to deal with the policy of the Poor Law and 
the inefficiency of the Unemployed Workmen’s Act. 
He finds in the history of the English Poor Law “a 
lurid picture of a nation evading economic principles 
by alternating savagery and nauseous sentiment.” 
With shrewd irony he observes that the poor are con- 
sidered by the doctrinaire to be benefited most in 
those Unions where relief is never granted, and he 
asks if a more ludicrous ending to 500 years of 
legislation could be conceived. He proposes that 
there should be established by Act of Parliament a 
London Poor Law Board for the County of London, 
to consist of 118 members elected like the London 
County Council. This Board should possess all the 
powers of the Local Government Board in dealing 
with Poor Law institutions for London, all the powers 
and duties of the Guardians in the metropolis, and of 
managers of the sick asylums in the metropolitan 
districts ;—with a few exceptions, including the care 
and training of children, which should be transferred 
to the Education Department. Practically all 
its expenditure should be a metropolitan charge, 
excepting temporary out-relief, which should be 
a local charge. The Poor Relief Committee 
should be appointed annually in each metropolitan 
borough, to consist of twelve members appointed by 
the London County Council and six appointed by 
the London Poor Law Board. The London Poor 
Law Board should have authority to form and rule 
Farm Colonies for any class of poor outside the 
Unemployed Act. He says finally, “ Labour stands 
for keeping the industrial army up to its working 
capacity exactly as the War Office is expected to keep 
the military in fighting trim.” A responsible depart- 
ment in connection with all the central committees 
on unemployment ought to find work for the 
workless, 

FIVE OTHER MEASURES, 

Other measures with which the Labour party would 
compel whatever party is in power to deal are Trade 
Unions Disputes Bill ; Education, by whiclthe means 
equality of opportunity for all who have capacity ; 
Housing and the Land; Women’s Suffrage, as part 
of Adult Suffrage ; and a reform of the Registration 
Acts, which would make the qualification three 
months’ residence, and one person one vote. 

On foreign policy he says the Labour party is the 
only political party in the world which is inter- 
national, and the policy of organised labour is a 
policy of international peace. The true Imperialism 
of our race, he says, is safe in our keeping. The 
Labour party will secure to the Empire progress, 
happiness, and contentment. 
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THE PROBLEM OF THE UNEMPLOYED. 
THE REMEDY OF TRANSPOPULATION. 


THE December number of the Empire Review 
devotes a good deal of space to the two problems of 
the Unemployed and Emigration. 

Sir Charles Bruce, in dealing with the unemployed, 
reminds us that in Canada and in Australia not only 
are there vast territories requiring to be developed, 
but that an increase in the population is a burning 
need of the hour. 

LABOUR AND EMIGRATION. 

In another article Mr. C. Kinloch Cooke discusses 
the Attitude of Labour towards Emigration; the 
Policy of Trade Unions and Australian Restrictions. 
He thinks the Quzen’s fund cannot be a permanent 
institution, and though the unemployed may want 
work and not charity, he says that to meet this 


’ demand new berdens must be thrown on the rate- 


payers. Like Sir Charles Bruce, he advocates as the 
remedy for the distress a system of State-aided 
colonisation and emigration. He writes :— 

Admitted this would deprive the Old Country of many able- 
bodied men, But what of that? These men are not going out 
of the Empire. They are only passing from one part to 
another of that great inheritance which is the natural birthright 
of every Briton. Let them go then, and with them their wives 
and children; not, however, under the present haphazard 
system, but under a carefully considered State-aided scheme 
which will ensure to them a home and the means of obtaining a 
living over-sea, This is the only certain solution of the 
unemployed problem, and it possesses the best recommendation, 
since it can be put in force quickly, at any rate, so far as 
Canada is concerned. 

Why not establish a Board of Emigration, and ask Parlia- 
ment to vote £10,000,000 for emigration purposes. Then 
something permanent would be done towards meeting the ques- 
tion of the unemployed, which, as her Majesty rightly assumes, 
is one affecting’ the Empire as a whole. In this way not only 
would the dond fide unemployed be benefited, but by means of 
careful selection the colonies would at the same time be pro- 
vided with the additional population they so sorely need of 
people British-born, who will not only help them to cultivate 
their land, but will loyally defend their shores against a common 
enemy. 

Mr. Cooke goes on to show how the Trade Unions 
are opposed to State-aided emigration, while in 
Australia the Labour Parliamentary Party is handi- 
capping emigration from the old country. He 
criticises Mr. Deakin’s Bill to amend the present 
Contract Law, and says it is not likely to assist in 
persuading the agricultural emigrant to go out to 
Australia. Yet in Western Australia at any rate there are 
millions of acres of Crown land suitable for agricultural 
settlements, and emigration from this country ought 
to be to our own colonies and not to foreign States, 

EMIGRATION OF STATE CHILDREN, 


Mr. Frank Briant has an article on Mr. Kinloch 
Cooke’s proposals as to the Emigration of State 
Children, already discussed many times in the Empire 
Review. Mr. Briant is a member of the Lambeth 
Board of Guardians, and he gives his experiences in 
connection with child-emigration, gained during a 
recent visit to Canada. With Mr. Cooke’s general 
scheme he is in full accord, only differing from him 
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in minor details. He believes with Mr. Cooke that it 
is undesirable to provide farm-training in England for 
children to be sent out to Canada, as the conditions 
of agriculture are so different in the two countries, 
but he would prefer a system of boarding-out to be 
adopted in Canada instead of the institution of a 
training-farm. 
THE REMEDY OF SEASONAL CONTRACTS. 


Sir Arthur Clay calls attention in the Month/y 
Review to the social peril and inadequacy of the 
Unemployed Workmen’s Act. The logical conclu- 
sion, he says, is that the State must eventually become 
the only employer of labour, The alleged safeguards 
are, he thinks, somewhat illusory. He advocates that 
Poor Law relief should be administered by trained 
officials under central control. He calls attention to 
the way in which the employment of boys in London 
in unskilled trades, dismissing them untrained when 
they reach manhood, is swelling the number of the 
unemployed. He makes the extraordinary assertion 
that it is rare to find a case of distress not attributable 
to some fault of character on the part of the sufferer. 
His positive contribution to the problem is the sug- 
gestion that in times when the demand for labour was 
especially slack, the State should undertake public 
work, such as the reclamation, canalisation, afforesta- 
tion, making of public roads, etc. But such works 
should invariably be put out for tender, and the 
contracts be so arranged as to be proceeded with or 
relinquished as occasion might require. 

THE REMEDY OF STATE AFFORESTATION, 

In Blackwood’s Magazine the writer of “ Musings 
Without Method,” who lays lack of employment 
largely at the doors of Free Trade, also attributes it 
in part to another cause—the wanton extravagance 
of municipalities. To make experiments in Socialism 
the County Councils have sent rates up so high that 
they have either suppressed industries or driven them 
away: witness the case of West Ham and the firm 
of Yarrows. In assuring the workman a cheap ride 
they have often abolished his work, and therefore 
the whole purpose of his ride :— 

But all is not lost. We have left a fine set of municipal 
tram-lines, and the empty steam-boats still run up and down the 
river, that Mr. Burns and his generous friends may not be 
deprived of their playthings, 

Referring to the enormous fund now being raised 
for the Unemployed, the writer compares the cure of 
starvation with doles to attempting to stop a torrent 
with an empty barrel. That it is more blessed to 
give than to receive is especially true of philanthropy. 
Blackwood’s one suggestion is that “if there are no 
roads to be made, no public enterprises to be under- 
taken, such as the preparation of unprofitable lands 
for the planting of State forests . . . cannot some be 
found for the purpose ?” 

CuurcH Army SCHEMES. 

Rev. W. Carlile writes in the Fortnightly Review 
on the problem of the Unemployed and suggestions 
for its solution. His suggestions are, properly 
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enough, those he has embodied in the Church Army. 

He says that work, wages, personal sympathy and 

friendship are the main factors in his system, He 

finds they are effective :— 

In 1904, 43 per cent. of the inmates of our Labour Homes 
left us to go to permanent situations, in some cases to friends 
who promised to employ them ; 45 per cent. left of their own 
accord with every prospect of obtaining employment, after 
working with us satisfactorily for ten weeks or over, and only 
12 per cent. were dismissed as unsatisfactory. On the whole, 
it is a moderate estimate to say that of the men who pass 
through our Labour Homes as many as §0 per cent. are re- 
claimed from among the outcasts and wastrels, and given a 
good start. 

Emigration, he says, he uses carefully. It is 
certainly impracticable as a panacea. 

In the Mineteenth Century Mr. Carlile gives the 
benefit of his recent visits to Belgium, Holland, 
Germany and Denmark, under the title of ‘“ Con- 
tinental Light on the Unemployed Problem.” 
He insists primarily on a more minute classifica- 
tion of various classes of paupers. To this end 
he would transfer all Poor Law institutions to a 
permanent Poor Law Commission under the Local 
Government Board, just as local prisons were trans- 
ferred to a Prisons Commission under the Home 
Office. He would dissolve the existing unions, and 
parcel out the country into Poor Law districts of 
such size that each should contain a number of work- 
houses sufficient to meet the needs of each class of 
paupers. The County of London and other populous 
counties might each constitute one district. A com- 
mittee of the County Council might be charged with 
the local administration of the law. He advocates 
five classes of institutions for every district, as follows, 
with Continental example appended :— 

1. For the aged poor of spotless character (Alderdomsh- 
jem, Copenhagen). 

2. For the old and feeble, not qualified for Class I 
(Almendelig, Copenhagen). 

3. For able-bodied unemployed, willing to work (St. 
Johnner Stiftelse, Copenhagen). 

4. For able-bodied loafers, vagrants, thieves, and the 
whole fraternity of those whose sole desire it is to live 
in idleness and comfort at the cost of others (Merxplas, 
Belgium). 

5. For beggars, drunkards, and other feeble persons of bad 
character, unfit for hard work (Veenhuizen, Holland). 


A BELGIAN COLONY. 


There would in addition be temporary receiving 
houses and infirmaries. Of the colony of Merxplas, 
near Antwerp, he says, that with all its faults it has 
the merit of clearing the streets and roads of beggars 
and tramps, and he adds the drastic suggestion that 
the strongest means we could adopt to settle the 
question of vagrancy would be a statute making it a 
punishable offence, not to receive, but to give alms in 
money or kind to any able-bodied person soliciting or 
inviting alms in any street or highway. Merxplas 
contains 5,000 colonists. It is not a success in 
effecting the reclamation of the inmates, but— 
as an organisation the place is perfect. By the work of its 
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inmates it has been turned from a wilderness of sand into a 
place of fruitful and flourishing woodland ; churches, schools, 
barracks, workshops have been built, and the colony grows and 
manufactures practically all that it consumes. The men are 
paid, the maximum being 3d. a day, and they are allowed to 
spend a portion in luxuries, or what they consider such, ,at the 
canteen, the balance being banked. The place is not walled, 
and escapes are frequent, but those who escape invariably fall 
into the hands of the police again for begging and thieving. 
The total cost per man works out at 3s. 4d. a week. The cost 
for maintenance of a similar class in England is 16s. per week 
for each man, including interest on capital outlay. The secret 
of the low expenditure is the principle of making the inmates 
build their own buildings and grow their own food, and seeing 
that each man works for his food before he gets it. The excess 
of the cost over earnings is defrayed by the State, the Commune 
and the municipality in equal shares. 


Mr. Carlile, besides proper classification, insists on 
the employment of paupers at remunerative work with 
payment of wages. 


GREAT BRITAIN THE WORKHOUSE OF THE EMPIRE. 


Mr. O. Eltzbacher writes in the Vineteenth Century 
on Unemployment and the Moloch of Free Trade. 
He contrasts the percentage of the unemployed in 
British and German Trades Unions during 1904 :— 


PERCENTAGE OF UNEMPLOYED IN 1904. 


JAN. APRIL. JuLy. Oct. 


Per Cent. Per Cent. Per Cent. Per Cent: 
British Trades Unions ... 66 ... 6°0 ... 6°I ; 
German Trades Unions... I°9 ... 2°§ ... 21 1... 2°2 
The unemployed were thus three times more 
numerous in England than in Germany. The 


deposits in the German savings banks are shown to 
be almost three times larger than those in the British 
savings banks. German prosperity is ascribed to 
Protection, and Great Britain is said to be driven 
by her present fiscal system to national decay and 
financial bankruptcy :— 

The strongest leave our shores for countries where employ- 
ment can be found, and this country is gradually becoming the 
workhouse of the British Empire. 

However, the writer is confident “ Protection must 
come and will come.” 





THE article of greatest general interest in the Ad/antic 
Monthly is that on “ The Commercialisation of Litera- 
ture.” Other articles are either of rather special 
American interest, such as on “ Immigration and the 
South” and “Telephone Development in the United 
States,” or are, though interesting, unquotable. There 
is a survey of “Recent Progress in the Study of 
Domestic Service,” in which the writer says that much 
good has resulted from men, as well as women, being 
interested in the question. The writer thinks that in no 
country are the conditions of domestic service so hopeful 
as in America to-day—a fact which she attributes 
largely to the American theory of education, which 
enables women to order their households systematically, 
even as men order their business houses. Mr. William 
Allen writes on the experiences of a census taker, giving 
an amusing account of the difficulties in the way of 
getting accurate statistical information in the States. 
Sometimes two members of a firm would give quite a 
different account of the same business. 
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POOR RELIEF IN BERLIN. 
Some Lessons Fok LONDON. 

In the Contemporary Review Miss Edith Sellers, in 
a very able paper, describes the poor-law administra- 
tion of Berlin, the chief interest of her paper being in 
her comparison of the Berlin and London systems. 
Which is the better is a moot point; Sir Robert 
Morier thought the Berlin system, because all classes 
of citizens were yoked together on the same terms, 
doing the same work. Miss Sellers herself, while she 
constantly wonders how the Berlin system can be at 
once so good and so bad, judged by results, is yet 
convinced that 
if we wished to mend our own Poor Law Administration here, 
in London, it is there, by using the system in force there as a 
warning in some respects and a model in others, that we shall 
bes: learn how to do it. 

GOOD POINTS— 

The gist of the article is that so far as the young— 
orphans especially—are cared for, Berlin may well be 
proud, for in no other city are destitute children, 
which is what “ orphans” really means, quite so well 
cared for. So far as the. diseased and mentally 
deficient children are cared for, it has also reason to 
be well content; and with vagrants it deals, if not 
ideally well, at least better than we do in London, its 
really worthless paupers being kept on short commons 
and forced to work. 

—AND BAD. 
But—and it is a large “ but” — 


on the other hand, Berlin cannot plume itself on the way in 
which its feckless poor are treated ; and among the poor the 
feckless are always in the majority. The fashion in which its 
Commissioners lavish doles around is a source of wholesale 
demoralisation—it pauperises irredeemably men and women 
alike. As for the way in which the more worthy of its aged 
poor are treated, that ought to be a subject of heart-searching to 
the city, for they are certainly neglected most woefully. 
Nowhere, surely, is the worn-out worker made to realise quite so 
painfully as in Berlin that he is a mere cumberer of the ground, 








.a burden on his fellows. 


COMPULSORY SERVICE OF THE POOR, 

The whole system seems much to resemble that of 
Elberfeld. Into the complicated distribution of 
responsibility between the various officials I shall not 
enter more than to say that when a man is nominated 
Poor Commissioner he must accept the office, however 
little time he may have to spare, however much he may 
dislike the work, unless he chooses to accept the 
consequences of refusal or has a really legitimate 
excuse, His appointment is for six -years, and the 
penalties of refusal are forfeiture of certain elementary 
civic rights, higher rates to pay, and being considered 
a bad citizen, which in Berlin means s6mething. This 
system, Miss Sellers evidently thinks, leads to some 
abuses. 

. ONE POOR LAW BOARD FOR ALL BERLIN. 


The Department of the Berlin Municipal Council, 
known as the Armendirektion (Poor Law Board) is a 
large, important body, ,having full.control of . the 
administration of relief all over the city. Each district 
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has its Poor Commissioner, but all the Commissioners 
are directly responsible to the Direktion :— 

It stands to them in the same relation as that in which the 
Local Government Board stands to Guardians here, but with 
this all-important difference, that whereas the Local Govern. 
ment Board can practically only restrain Guardians from acting, 
it can both restrain Commissioners from acting and force them 
to act. Thus it is able to secure uniformity of treatment for the 
poor throughout the city, with the result that there is in Bov'in 
none of that rankling sense of injustice which prevails so widely 
in London owing to the measure meted out to the destitute 
varying according to locality, In Berlin, instead of each dis- 
trict supporting its own poor, the town as a whole supports all 
the poor, the necessary money being obtained from the yield of 
the Municipal rates. 

THE ORPHANS’ DEPOT. 

The Armendirektion is divided into three Boards 
the General, the Workhouse and Refuge, and the 
Orphans. Berlin never regards the children it sup- 
ports as paupers, and takes care that they never asso- 
ciate with paupers or pauper officials. No starving 
street urchin in Berlin ever goes to the workhouse, 
nor is any child accused of or caught committing a 
crime ever sent to prison. All actually or virtually 
fatherless or motherless children are sent to an 
Orphans’ Clearing-house—the Orphans’ Depdt, “a 
wonderful place, a perfect model of skilful organisa 
tion, combined with careful management. The 
good that is done there is untold.” Within its wall: 
more baby-lives are saved, more children rescued from 
ruin, more little ruffians “ made to see the error of 
their ways,” than within those of any other building 
in the world. Even young apprentices ill-treated by 
their masters, or little servant-maids turned away 
by their mistresses, find their way thither, as well as 
stray infants and maltreated “farmed” ones. The 
Director then decides what can best be done with 
them, the average length of a stay being only six days, 
while none can last more than six months. 


THREE HONORARY GUARDIANS TO EACH CHILD. 


In his work of finding homes for these children, 
whether privately or in an institution, the Director of 
the Depéot has naturally many helpers, men and 
women. Every orphan is under the care of three 
honorary officials: a Waisenrath, a Pflegerin, and a 
Vormund—an Orphan Councillor, a lady assistant, 
and a guardian before the law. 

The Receiving House part of the Orphans’ Depot 
is divided into wards :— 

There are separate wards for babies, for young children, for 
boys and for girls—both for those who have been respectably 
brought up and for those who have ‘‘just growed.” Then 
there are hospital wards, wards for convalescents, and wards 
that are reserved for the little criminals whom the State hands 
over to the Depét. There are school wards, too ; for however 
short be the time a child is at the Depét, he has regular lessons 
every day in reading and writing, incidentally, too, in good 
manners and the importance of being truthful and honest. In 
another part of the building there is a Housewifery School, 
where the elder girls who are boarded out in Berlin go every 
morning to learn how to cook, clean and wash, that they may 
become trained servants. 

A child entering the Depdt is seen by two officials, 
a doctor and an expert in dealing with the young. 
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LEADING ARTICLES 


Normally competent girls are boarded out till they 
are sixteen ; normally competent boys only if under 
six, otherwise they are sent to Rummelsburg, a school 
organised on the cottage-home system. At fifteen 
the boys are apprenticed. The persons willing to 
receive a Depot child, who must apply personally to 
the Director, are about six times as numerous as the 
children waiting for them. 
SAVING THE CHILDREN. 

Fully as much as she admires the methods of deal- 
ing with normal children does Miss Sellers admire 
the treatment of the abnormal—whether diseased, as 
epileptic, or mentally deficient, or merely slow and 
dull. The result of careful selection and treatment is 
that-— 
hundreds of the very sort of children who in England grow up 
to be a curse to themselves and all around them, a heavy burden 
on the ratepayers to boot, are in Berlin put in the way of lead- 
ing fairly happy, useful lives, and are rendered self-supporting. 

There is no touch of the pauper about these chil- 
dren; a finer set, indeed, mentally and physically, 


‘ would be hard to find. Moreover, the cost is rela- 


tively very small, and the State pays half the expense 
of the criminal children. In 1903-4 its orphans cost 
the town only £67,382, half the cost of the London 
expenditure, Miss Sellers thinks, with far better 
results, 

WOMAN AND OLD AGE. 

Till recently all the Berlin Poor Commissioners, 
some 4,000 in all, were men. Now, in spite of fierce 
opposition, some thirty are women. Why? “Sie 
kennen unsere deutschen Frauen nicht” was the only 
explanation given Miss Sellers, in a tone implying 
that she missed but little thereby. 

One more interesting fact may be cited out of an 
exceptionally interesting article. The Old-Age Pension 
Law is practically a dead letter in Berlin. No one 
can claim a pension till he is seventy, and hardly one 
working man in a thousand lives to that age. Clearly 
it is mainly in their treatment of the young that we 
have to learn from Berlin. 





In the United Service Magazine Mr. W. V. Herbert 
highly estimates the present military power of Turkey. 
The total available number of men in time of war is 
1,238,000, Deducting the last line of reserves, there are 
950,000 men fully up to modern European standards— 
“ Turkey’s minimum fighting strength in a European war.” 
The peace strength is 220,000. 

ALL interested in the art of Mr. Walter Crane should 
procure the interesting December issue of Arts and 
Crafts, which is virtually a Walter Crane number, with 
forty illustrations of the artist’s work. Mr. Crane has 
been criticised for dispensing with the living model, but 
as he himself remarks: “Imitative art obviously 
depends much upon fidelity to the forms and aspects of 
nature, imaginative art but little. The artist may draw 
entirely from memory, or invent freely as he goes on, 
and nature may become quite transfigured in his hands. 
In designs of the decorative character an artist works 
most- freely without any direct reference to nature, and 
should have learnt by heart the forms he makes use of.” 
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THE PRISON CRECHE. 


In the December issue of the Lady's Realm 
Annesley Kenealy has an article on the Prison 
Créche. 

Holloway Prison, says the writer, contains a 
charming babies’ créche.. The first créche in the 


world for prison babies was started at Wormwood 
Scrubbs only six years ago, but was abolished when 
this prison was reserved for men only. The largest 
créche is that at Holloway Prison, and it has served 
as a model for Liverpool, Manchester and Durham. 

And what do prisons want with a creche? The 
writer explains :-— 

Under the old system mothers with babies under nine months 
old serving a term of imprisonment took no part in the work-a- 
day toil of the prison. They remained at leisure in their cells 
‘looking after” the baby. But in spite of the closest super- 
vision so much neglect and cruelty was shown by some of the 
mothers that the Chairman of the Commission, Sir Evelyn 

\uggles-Brise, determined to establish créches where the luck- 
less infant who gathers his first impressions of life between the 
four walls of a prison should be furnished with comforts and 
luxuries beyond the dreams of the most ambitious prison baby. 

Early of a morning before going to her workroom each prison 
mother brings her baby to the creche, there to be bathed and 
dressed by more tender hands than hers. Twice during the day 
the mother is allowed to visit her baby, feed it, and take it for 
an airing in the prison exercising-yard. From 5 p.m. until after 
breakfast the following morning she has the child to bear her 
company in the loneliness of her cell, a small cot for the baby 
standing beside the mother’s plank-bed. 





A PUBLIC LIBRARY AND SOMETHING MORE, 

In the Library World of November there is a 
brief description of the Public Library of Cirencester, 
which was opened a month or two ago. 

Mr. D. G. Bingham, we learn, has not been con- 
tent to found and endow a library in his native place, 
but has associated with it an institution which bids 
fair to be a house of recreation as well as of instruc- 
tion. In addition to the library with a reference 
department, he has provided a lecture-room, with 
piano and lantern-screen, a newspaper and magazine 
reading-room, a smoking-room in which magazines 
may be enjoyed, a workroom for women and girls, a 
bicycle shed, a gymnasium and recreation room, a 
librarian’s residence, a porter’s lodge, and convenience 
for supplying tea, coffee, and light refreshments. 

In another note in the same number we read that 
at the Chelsea Public Library a comfortable room, in 
which boys and girls can read books or prepare their 
evening lessons for next day’s school, has been 
provided. 





WRITING in the November Ve/hagen, Fritz von Ostini 
gives a lively description of the Munich Tandelmarkt, 
the market for second-hand wares, where everything, 
except anything that is new, is offered for sale. Ladies 
particularly are to be found there in search of antiquities, 
and it is amusing to watch the sport which goes on 
between the public and the dealers, who have no idea of 
the value of their wares. Among the rows of stails are 
to be found the most varied types both of the upper and 
of the lower ten thousand. 
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A FORECAST OF THINGS TO COME. 
By AN AMERICAN PROPHET. 

Tue American Review of Reviews for December 
publishes a forecast of things to come in the United 
States of America, written by Mr. R. J. Thompson, 
who is inspired by the sayings of President Roosevelt. 
Here are some of his dates :— 

1906. Purchase of telegraph, telephone, and inter-State utilities. 

1907. Publishers’ cent a pound postage rate adopted by Inter- 
national Postal Union. 

1908, Control of Trasts established. 

1909. President Roosevelt makes four months’ tour of the 
world, 

1910. International Congress established Universal Peace. 

1910-1. Theodore Roosevelt President of Harvard. 

1916, Dec. Ist, Panama Canal opened. 

1917-21. Mr. Roosevelt re-elected President of the United 
States. 

1947. £8,000,000 given by anonymous donor to found National 
University. 


1950. Roosevelt Memorial University founded. 
1957. University endowed with £56,000,000. 
2050. Centenary of University celebrated. 

The dates are less interesting than the prophet’s 
prediction as to how the multi-millionaire menace was 
averted, the trusts vanquished, and universal peace 


established. 
THE OSTRACISM OF THE PLUTOCRAT. 


The millionaires disappeared by the gift of their 


millions to public purposes. 

The names of the evil and idle rich were written on walls 
in public places—burned into stone pavements by acid—painted 
on rocks in the mountains—singed in the park lawns by fire. 

A new and terrible revival of the Greek punishment ot 
ostracism was spontaneously and universally inaugurated by the 
decent and conservative people of the time. 

Individual wealth, beyond a liberal competence and reward 
for great effort and ability, became a curse and a burden. It 
resulted in a moral and social isolation for the pozsessor—a civic 
leprosy, which made him hated in the eyes of his fellows. 














f rom a Stereograph Copyright.) 


President Roosevelt in an interesting group. 


This is a photograph of the President and Mrs. Roosevelt at Bulloch Hall, the old home of the President’s mother. 
friends and neighbours of the Bulloch family, also ‘‘ Mammy” Grace, the old negro woman who was the nurse to President Roosevelt’s mother, 
and ‘‘ Daddy ” William, also an old servant of the Bulloch family, who decorated the home at the wedding of the President’s mother. 
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As a consequence, on July 27th, 1947, a New York 
millionaire handed over anonymously eight millions 
sterling in gold to be applied to the founding of the 
Roosevelt Memorial University. Less than ten years 
followed its publication, and the receipt of the money, 
before the university had been endowed from a like 
source in the stupendous sum of two hundred and 
eighty million dollars. 

HOW THE TRUSTS WERE VANQUISHED, 


The Government, by taking over the £600,000,000 
deposited in private savings banks—giving Govern- 
ment bonds in exchange for the pass books—obtained 
funds with which to purchase the telegraph, telephone, 
and other inter-State utilities, Their acquisition in 
1908 — , 
was followed by a swift and direct extension and application of 
what was then called the post-office fraud order. Three of the 
great monopolistic combines, called trusts 
—the meat, tobacco and transport indus- 
tries—were distinguished in history as 
being the recipients of the first and most 
powerful blow of the much talked of Roose- 
velt ** Big Stick.” 

This was the real initial step toward 
the control—federal control—of the great 
inter-state corporations, Publicity was 
demanded as a correction of the trust evil. 
The passage of this most important Act 
followed quickly the vigorous application 
to certain pirate companies of the fraud 
order by the Postmaster-General in 1908-9. 
The denial to these concerns of the privi- 
leges and benefits of the postal, telegraph 
and parcel-post, or express, service on 
suspected violations of the law put the 
burden of proof on the corporations, 
with the quick and salutary result that 
these creatures of federal authority became 
purified, and they vied with one another 
for reputation of high standing. 


HOW PEACE WAS ESTABLISHED. 


President Roosevelt visited 
Europe on the expiry of his term 
of office, and, thanks chiefly to his 
powerful influence, an international 
Conference was established, which made arbitration 
ccmpulsory and provided for the enforcement of 
awards :— 


Our present International Supreme Court of Arbitrament was 
established, for a term of sixty years, by convention of the 
delegates to that Parliament. Each of the great nations turned 
over to the court 20 per cent. of the effective power of its 
respective navy, creating at the same time a joint high board of 
admiralty. This splendid international armada has since, as you 
know, policed the seas and oceans of the world, and for over 
one hundred years has not fired a hostile shot. The moral force 
of a decree of the International Court of Arbitrament has been 
such that the great standing armies and tremendous instruments 
of warfare of the early part of the twentieth century have, like 
the hideous devices of Torquemada, passed into the limbo of the 
museums of antiquity. The peace of the world has become a 
universal ideal, and it seems no more likely to be disturbed than 
the most fixed and permanent human institution. 


A MINOR BUT IMPORTANT REFORM. 


The American Review of Reviews, like all other 
American publications, is delivered anywhere within 
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the United States or Canada at the rate of one cent 
per pound, The English Review or Reviews has 
to pay 8 cents per pound. Mr. Thompson predicts 
that in a few years— 

the International Postal Union will adopt, on the initiative of 
our Government, the publisher’s pound rate of postage in practice 
in the United States. 

In the civilising, commercialising, and educational influences 
that have been created by man to accelerate his progress, no 
other institution of government has been so valuable as the 
mails. Human advancement knows no national frontiers. And 
with the extension of this pound rate of postage to embrace the 
world, an immense impetus was given to the dissemination of 
knowledge through reriodicals, newspapers, and printers’ pro- 
ducts generally. A number of American publications soon 
reached the enormous circulation of over five millions of copies 
each issue. This did much to break down the false patriotism 
and egotism which, for centuries, had barred the way to the 
fellowship of nations. It was a part of the moral amalgamation 
of the races. 





Horatius at the Bridge. 
‘* Now who will stand at my right hand 


* ” 


And keep the bridge with me? 


It is to be supposed that Mr. Henniker Heaton’s 
Universal Penny Postage will be carried at an even 
earlier date. 


Harper’s Monthly does not think it needful to 
provide Christmas articles of the stereotyped order. 
Coloured illustrations accompany the opening article, 
on Carthagena. Mr. Edmund Gosse has a pleasant 
literary paper on “Seventeenth Century Epigrams,” 
and another literary article is on “The Linguistic 
Authority of Great Writers,” by a Yale Professor, inte- 
resting and unquotable. Mr. Grover Cleveland vindi- 
cates the integrity of American Character, at bottom, 
he thinks, untouched, even in face of the recent life 
assurance scandals. Mr. Teixeira de Mattos contri- 
butes a translation of an essay by Maeterlinck on 
“Immortality.” Charming photographs of animals’ 
trails in the snowy wilds in winter accompany the 
paper on “ The Language of the Trails.” 
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OUR ALLIES AS TRADE RIVALS. 
From THE AMERICAN STANDPOINT. 

Mr. Frep. C. PENFIELD, writing in the Worth 
American Review for November on Japan’s Com- 
mercial Aspirations, anticipates that Japan will 
achieve prosperity by monopolising the shipping 
trade of the Pacific and by working up American 
produce for the Chinese market. ; 

THE POVERTY OF, JAPAN. 

In natural resources Japan is not well-to-do. Examine the 
country in as friendly a spirit as one may, little is discovered to 
support any statement that the country may become Prosperous 
from products of the soil. In truth, Japan is nearly as unpro- 
ductive as Greece or Norway, for only 16 per cent. of her soil 
is arable. The country’s forests cannot be sacrificed, and 
grazing lands for flocks and herds scarcely exist. The Mikado's 
territory has coal, iron and copper, it is true ; but in no instance 
is the mineral present to an extent that could make it a national 
asset of importance. : 

Great progress must be made before Japanese. business may be 
considered a ‘‘ menace” to any nation, enjoying Eastern trade, 
for the yearly value of Japan’s manufactures is now only about 
150,000,000 dols., an average of less, than 3 dols. per capita of 
her population. America has single cities that produce more. 
The combined capital of all organised industrial,: mining, 
shipping, banking, and agricultural undertakings in Japan is 
only 425,000,000 dols., less than half that of the United States 
Steel Corporation, # 

HER FUTURE ON THE SEA. ° 

Japan’s only chance is on the sea ;— 

John Bull, be it-remembered, drove the American merchant- 
man from the Atlantic; and Japan may capture the carrying 
business of the Pacific.. It must be obvious that, the nation 
which controls the transportation of the Far East can readily 
control its trade ; and it is sounding no false alarm to cite facts 
and conditions which show that the awakening lands of Eastern 
Asia have more in store for energetic Japan than for the United 
States. ans 

Japanese men of affiirs pretend to. see little difficulty in the 
way of their nation controlling the building of ships for use 
throughout the East. Local yards are already constructing 
river gunboats and torpedo craft. for. the Chinese Government ; 
and it is reasonable to believe that, a year or two hence, their 
hold upon the business will amount practically to a monopoly. 
British firms with yards at Singapore, Hong-Kong and Shanghai 
are not rejoiced at the prospect of Japanese rivalry. It is pos- 
sible that the Japanese may become ship-builders for our own 
Philippine archipelago ; certainly, no Corean order will here- 
after go to other than a Japanese yard. 


MIDDLEMAN -BETWEEN AMERICA: AND CHINA. 


Japan having secured the shipping trade of the 
Pacific, will develop business as middleman between 
America and China :— ‘ 

Japan is bristling with workshops and mills,’ in which a 
hundred, forms of handiwork will be developed ; and, in a 
majority of these, the adaptive labour of the Japanese will 
fabricate, from materials drawn from .America, scores of forms 
of merchandise, which Japanese enterprise will distribute 
throughout China, Manchuria,.Corea and Japan—the ‘‘ Greater 
Japan, as British publicists are calling that group of countries. 

ethods, materials, machinery, tools—all will be American. 

The Mikado’s Empire is bound to Great Britain by a political 
alliance of unusual force; but industrial Japan must, of 
necessity, be linked to the United States by commercial ties 
even stronger. Distance between Europe and Japan, and 
excessive Suez Canal tolls, give unassailable advantage to the 
United States as purveyor of unwrought materials to the budding 
New England of the Far East. As 
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JAPANESE ORDERS FOR THE UNITED SraTEs. 

The American Review of Reviews for December 
gives a remarkable account of the enormous sums of 
money which Japan is spending in the United States, 
in locomotives, railway material, and the like. But 
the writer complains that 
the new Japan, quickened and strengthened by a victorious war, 
is sure to be a more and more formidable mercantile competitor 
of the United States in all the rich lands that border the Pacifi, 
Ocean. Already it is reported that Japanese cotton fabrics made 
of our own Southern staple are driving American goods out of 
North China. It would be highly discreditable to our enter- 
prise to allow Japan to shoulder us out of that small share of 
South American trade which vigilant and prepared Europe has 
left to our manufacturers and merchants. 

The Americans have some ships engaged in the 
Japanese trade. But 
they are not earning and have not paid a dividend, and their 
continuance is doubtful. Mr. James J. Hill, whose new 
Minnesota and Dakota are the greatest ships in the Pacific, and 
among the greatest in the world, has said that under present con- 
ditions he can never build and sail another ship beneath the flag 
of the United States. 


THE LIGHT-SHEDDING THREAD, 

THE Worlds Work describes the making of . the 
incandescent electric lamp at Hammersmith. Most 
interesting is the account of the formation of the fila- 
ment. ‘Cottonwool is the mother of the tiny thread 
inside the finished lamp.” It is immersed in a solution 
of chloride of zinc, and a cellulose solution obtained. 
This is forced through fine nozzles into glass jars 
filled with spirit. The threads are left in the setting 
liquid for three or four days, then are treated to a 
bath of running water for twenty-four hours to ‘clear 
away any impurities that may remain. The filament, 
now perhaps several hundred yards in length, is con- 
veyed to a large revolving drum, on which it is wound 
to dry. The thread is then wound on blocks of carbon, 
to give the curl and loop, then, with these blocks, 
baked in crucibles of plumbago at a temperature of 
1,600deg. Everything is distilled off except carbon. 
The filaments are now black and shiny and very 
hard. The filament is then cut to the requisite 
length and fitted to the tiny platinum socket. The 
filament is next tested in the receiver of an air-pump, 
in hydro-carbon vapour derived from benzine, and 
made. white-hot. by powerful electric current. The 
great heat divides the carbon and hydrogen; the 
hydrogen is driven off by the air-pump, and carbon is 
deposited all, over the filament until ‘all unevenness is 
removed. The writer adds that in the course of the 
operations quite 30 per cent. of the lamps. are 
rejected, 





‘* THE Story of My Life,” by Father Gapon (Chapman 
and Hall. 261 pp., with Portraits.. 10s. 6d, net). I 
heard a good deal about Father Gapon, both good and 
bad, when I was in Russia. I am glad to have his own 
account of his life in this volume. It throws a vivid side- 
light upon the revolution in Russia, and one of the few 
figures which stand out. in clear relief from the vas 
anonymous mass: in movement. 
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SHALL ENGLAND HEAD A LATIN LEAGUE? 


Sir H. H. Jounsron’s SEQUEL TO THE ANGLO- 
FRENCH ENTENTE. 


In the Monthly Review Sir H. H. Johnston dis- 
cusses the Anglo-French agreement and what it may 
lead to. His paper is another illustration of the 
tendency, which is becoming increasingly current, to 
map out the globe as a small group of large political 
combinations. The writer begins by suggesting that 
England and France should head a great Latin 
League. He says :— 

We, together with France, Belgium, Switzerland, Spain, 
Portugal, Italy and North Africa, are constituent portions of 
that greater Western Roman Empire that has never really died, 
that Empire which of all States has conferred the greatest 
blessings on mankind. The civilisation of Great Britain and 
Ireland, Belgium, France, Spain, Portugal and Italy is a 
Latin civilisation, and perhaps no League of Alliance (saving 
that between Great Britain and the United States) could be 
more natural than the drawing together of the Daughters of 


‘ Rome. 


FIVE GREAT LEAGUES. 

The writer then proceeds to allow Germany to 
“bring law. and order into the Balkan Peninsula, 
civilise, and, where it be empty, populate Asia 
Minor, and restore the glories of Mesopotamia.” 
He would also allow the regenerated Russian Empire 
the orchards and fisheries and vineyards of Persia, 
and would watch without alarm the growth of the 
Japanese Empire and its revivification of China. He 
says :— 

If we could only bring about this Latin Alliance the great 
wars of the worid might come to an end, and the human race 
would for a time—all human arrangements are fleeting—be 
grouped under five great leagues or alliances—the Latin League, 
headed by Britain and France, the American League, closely 
allied thereto, the German Empire of the Nearer East (with 
perhaps Scandinavia as a close friend), the Russian Empire, 
and the Japanese. Indeed, B-itain might be the agency which 
would link three of these great alliances together, the bond of 
union between America and the Latin League, and between 
these two and the Japanese. . 

The Latin League, including the British Empire, 
the French Empire, the kingdoms: of Italy, Spain, 
and Portugal, would cover 17,302,000 square: miles, 
with 552,700,000 human beings—white, black, and 
yellow. He would make the Turkish Empire a ward 
of Germany, give Syria and Palestine to the Jews, 
Egypt to the suzerainty of Britain, Tripoli to Italian 
protection, and Arabia, first to a British or Anglo- 
French Protectorate, then to its own autonomy. 





THERE is, ‘in Nord und Siid for November, a most 
appreciative character study of Emile Combes. Hans 
Lindau, the writer, tells us that originally M. Combes 
was educated for the priesthood. On one occasion, it 
is said, he uttered the words : “ The. Revolution began 
with the declaration of the rights of man; it ought to end 
with the declaration of the rights of God.” At the Semi- 
nary. at Alb: philosophy gradually took the place of 
theology .as his;. favourite. study, and.-eventually, as we 
know, he became,one .of the strongest. opponents of the 
Catholic Ch 5h. 
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DIGGING THE PANAMA CANAL. 

Mr. FuLLertToN L. WALpo contributes a most 
interesting article to the Engineering Magazine wpor 
an engineer’s life in the field on the Isthmus of 
Panama. The life is by no means an enviable one, 
the conditions under which work has to be done 
being often well-nigh intolerable. After describing 
the gorgeous scenery in some detail, Mr. Waldo 
says :— 

But, to tell the truth, it was sometimes hard to appreciate the 
beauties of Nature in the debilitating tropical heat and 
humidity, and the plague of insects was almost unendurable. 
Hundreds of ticks and red-bugs, brushed from every leaf, 
attached themselves to the skin and produced festering sores ; 
at night the men scratched themselves till they fell asleep from 
sheer exhaustion, and then went on scratching with involuntary 
galvanic motions. Chigoes (‘‘jiggers”), a kind of flea, laid 
eggs under one’s toenails ; in time a white sac with black specks 
appeared, which broke upon the maturity of the embryonic fleas 
and itched intolerably. The roncho, a parasite of the ringworm 
class, camé with the friction of rain-soaked garments, and spread 
in forms like minute crocus-blossoms all over the body. Indolent 
ulcers, induced by poisoned scratches, had to be burnt out 
with lunar caustic, which meant, of course, lifelong scars. 
Neither last nor least of the malignant insect parasites was. the 
gussano, which when first ensconced looks like a bad boil ; if 
left to mature a worm an inch long is produced, which grows 
with its head inward (like. the. intestinal parasites of the hog) 
and breathes through its tail. 


TACTLESS BUI NECESSARY. 


Describing the late Mr. Morison, chief engineer of 
the works, Mr. Waldo says :— 


Mr. Morison had no tact, but he had common sense and a 
constructive imagination which enabled him to forecast the 
event from the beginning. ‘‘I hate to eat my lunch with 
Morison,” said one of our foremost electrical engineers to me, 
‘he always quarrels with the waiter; but Id trust his 
judgment sooner than that of any other engineer I know.” It 
was Mr. Morison who advocated putting a match to Colon, 
with its filthy hovels, and rebuilding the town at a higher level 
—an idea which any drastic scheme of sanitation must include. 
Mr. Morison said. furthermore that the first two years of work at 
Panama would have to be devoted to eradicating the results of 
four centuries of sanitative neglect on the part of the Spaniards ; 
the filth*heaps under the houses, the polluted wells and malaria] 
swamps, and the germ-peddling, mosquitoes. 


THE RULE OF RED TAPE. 
Red tape is not as a rule supposed to be associated 


with American enterprises. Mr. Waldo says, how- 
ever :— 


A resident engineer who went to the Isthmus a year ago had 
to wait six fuming weeks to get his instruments froin the store- 
house. The rule ought to be rescinded by which everything in 
the line of tools or supplies needed by the man in the field is 
chained up in a government,..warehouse, immediately upon its 
arrival at the Isthmus... Panama, is no place for red tape ; nature 
has imposed conditions sufficiently hard without the superaddi- 
tion of vexatious official. restrictions... One engineer needed 
mosquita bars for his party,,an¢there were plenty of mosquito bars 
in the government storehouse. But the weary process of depart- 
ment routine and red tape kept him waiting so long that_he got 
impatient and stole the mosquito nets, for which larceny he was 
reported ‘‘ higher up”—not high enough up, however,. to let it 
be advertised that the administration, at the dictates of a military 
administrator, withholds frqm ,the, civil engineers the necessities 
of.life in the tropics, in order to comply withthe technicalities 
of departmental legislation. 
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THE LESSONS OF THE PORTSMOUTH 
' " - CONFERENCE. ‘ 

_ How Exceptions Prove THE RULES. 

ProressoR MarTEns contributes to the Revue de 
Paris of November 1st a few notes on the lessons of 
the Portsmouth Conference. 

THE GOOD OFFICES OF A NEUTRAL STATE. 

With reference to the initiative of President 
Roosevelt, M. de Martens says the step he took was 
in strict accordance with the generous and new ideas 
of the Hague Conference in 1899. In Article 8 of the 
Hague Convention, twenty-five Powers signed a moral 
engagement not to protest against the good offices of 
a neutral state in case of international conflict. 

Two extraordinary circumstances had an important 
influence on the negotiations—the absence of an 
armistice between the belligerent parties at the 
opening of the Conference, and absolute ignorance of 
the conditions which Japan proposed to impose on 
Russia. 





THE ARMISTICE PRINCIPLE. 

The principle of an armistice is so rational that 
the present exception only proves the rule. We have 
but to remember that during the voyage of the Russian 
and Japanese plenipotentiaries to America, the 
Japanese forces disembarked on the island of Sakhalin, 
and conquered a great part of it. Up to that time 
the Japanese had not gained possession of the smallest 
piece of Russian territory, and thus the absence of an 
armistice permitted the conquest to compel Russia to 
cede this territory. 

Not to know the intentions of one of the two 
belligerents is also a dangerous principle, for at'a 
peace conference a preliminary programme to discuss 
is a prime necessity. 

THE SINE QUA NON OF SUCCESS, 

Up to the present time it has been an axiom in 
the diplomatic world that absolute secrecy as to the 
proceedings of an international conference is a sine 
gud non of its success. The representatives of Russia 
and Japan in the present instance had also engaged 
to preserve secrecy, and in European countries it is 
usually possible to keep such an engagement. In the 
United States, however, the experience has been 
otherwise. The greatest secrets were always divulged 
and published immediately by the American papers. 
The American newspaper correspondents know no 
secrets. To them the public has the right to know 
about everything it is interested in. 

A TRIBUTE TO THE AMERICAN PRESS, 

In no other country, and at no other international 
conference, maintains the writer, has the Press played 
so important a part, and, he adds, never before so 
beneficent a part. At first, perhaps, American 
sympathies were rather in favour of Japan, but the 
Press soon held the balance even between the two 
belligerents, thus becoming an arm of peace and 
concord. While expressing his homage to the 
American Press on this occasion, M. de Martens is 
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still of opinion that diplomatic secrecy should bé the 
general rule; but he admits that there are circum- 
stances when it is wiser to sacrifice the principle for 
anoth2r mode of action. , 

Regarding the outcome of the Confer2nce, the 
writer says it is his firm conviction that the Treaty will 
be in the future not only a solid basis of peace between 
Russia and Japan, but an indissoluble bond of friend- 
ship between Russia and the United States. The 
Russian nation will never forget the generous initiative 
of the illustrious President of the Republic, and she 
will always be grateful to the American people for the 
cordial and sympathetic hospitality which her repre- 
sentatives experienced on American soil. 


THE JEW IN AMERICA 
More AMERICAN THAN JEW. 

PROFESSOR ABRAM S, ISAACs gives a very pleasant 
account of the Jew in America in the November North 
American Review. He says that the first Jews arrived 
in the New World in 1654, but he claims that it was 
largely owing to the Jews that America was discovered 
by Columbus :— 

The close connection between the Jews and the discovery of 
America has now fairly been proved. It is known that several 
men of Jewish birth accompanied the Genoese, among them 
Luis de Torres, his interpreter; while his Jewish patron, 
Santangel, received from Columbus the first account of his dis- 
covery. Not only did astronomical works and scientific instru- 
ments prepared by Jews assist him greatly, but it was men of 
J:wish descent who finally succeeded in securing for him Queen 
Isabella’s favour. In addition, the confiscated property of the 
unfortunate Jews was utilised for the expenses of the second 
voyage of Columbus. 

Professor Isaacs declares that the Jews in America 
have always been distinguished by energy, persistence, 
and public spirit. The American atmosphere suits 
the Jew. He is active in business, but he has not 
amassed great fortunes. Neither does he seem to 
have devoted himself to agriculture. He has dis- 
tinguished himself by enterprise in striking out new 
lines of industry, and he has created the department 
store. He has great breadth of view. Judaism has 
developed into universalism. He is intensely patri- 
otic—the most American of Americans. His most 
valuable trait is his love of education. But he is 
ceasing to be a Jew. Says the Professor :— 

It is admittedly more and more difficult to maintain olden 
customs and observances which were deemed inviolable a, few 
decades ago; and, if the destructive process continues much 
further, what will be left of Judaism to be transmitted to the 
future? A very minute and unrecognisable quantity, indeed. 
The Jewish’ Sabbath is practically disregarded. Home 
ceremonials, which have so magically promoted family love and 
unity, have almost wholly vanished. If American liberty spells 
for the American Israelite disloyalty to his religion, it is not an 
unmixed blessing. There are many Israelites by birth, too, who 
never attend synagogue, refuse to associate with Jewry, and 
court Christian society as evidence of a superior culture and 
refinement—some, but only a few of the first generation, sub- 
mitting to baptism. Intermarriage is on the increase 
undoubtedly ; few families are entirely free from what has 
always been regarded by the Jew as a bar sinister, not from any 
intolerance, but simply because, if it is a natural solution of 
the Jewish question, it means also an inevitable dissolution of 
the Jew. 
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EVOLUTION OF. THE VOLUNTEERS. 
Capraln E. J. Kinc contributes to the United Service 
Magazine an interesting account of the evolution of 
the Volunteer force. During the wars of the Roses, in 
the fifteenth century, the towns of England formed for 
their defence against lawless supporters of either faction 
bodies of armed civilians known as “train bands,’ 
which were practically municipal Volunteer corps. 
The train bands were absorbed in a truly National 
Militia, but there is mention of train bands of 
Volunteer corps in the reign of Charles I., at the 
Restoration in 1660, in the Jacobite rising of 1745. 
In 1758 a sequel to the Militia Act of 1757 allowed 
parishes to put forward Volunteers to make up their 
quota of the Militia. 
Born 1758. 


“This Act of 1758 marks the birth of the Volun- 
teers.” Volunteers were then attached as individuals 
to Militia regiments. In 1778 they were formed into 
companieswithin those regiments, and next year were 
raised in separate companies and attached to those 
regiments. In 1782 Volunteer corps in the modern 
sense of the term received statutory recognition. The 
connection with the Militia was severed, and a separate 
Volunteer force recognised. In 1778 a great army of 
Volunteers came into being in Ireland, numbering, in 
1782, 100,177, with 130 guns. This force secured 
Free Trade for Ireland, and independence for the 
Irish Parliament, but gradually died out. It revived 
in 1803-4, but was subsequently suppressed. In 
1794 the Act was passed for augmenting the Militia 
in Great Britain by companies of Volunteers. In 
1798 the total strength of the Volunteer force was 
410,000. Volunteers were exempt from service in 
the Militia, and from the duty on hair powder! The 
early Volunteers provided their own clothing, arms 
and accoutrements, but in 1794 the Government 
supplied them. In 1803 £25 was granted to each 
company fifty strong. In the period from 1794 to 
1803 all Volunteers were paid. In 1808 the local 
Militia Act converted most of the Yeomanry and 
Volunteers into Militia. Most of the Volunteers were 
disbanded in 1813. 


RE-BORN 1858. 


Then follows a long break in the history of the 
Volunteers. In 1858, after Orsini’s attempt to assas- 
sinate Napeleon III., French soldiers talked of the 
ease with which England could be invaded, and 
almost caused a panic. In 1859 it was decided to 
revive the Volunteer force under the Consolidation 
Act of 1804 :— 


All expenses were to be borne by the Volunteers, there was 
to be no pay, no allowances, no grants of any description, and 
with the exception that the Government undertgok to supply 
twenty-five per cent. of the rifles required, the men even had to 

rovide their own weapons. In spite of these disadvantages the 
orce at once became immensely popular, and corps were forme | 
in almost every district. In a few months 60,000 Volunteers 
were enrolled, and in less than two years there were over 
160,000. 
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In the first few years the force was formed mainly 
from the prosperous middle-classes, but in less than 
ten years the force was composed mostly from the 


working-classes. This change involved the Govern- 
ment bearing more and more of the cost. Now the 
entire expense of training in camps falls on the State. 
In 1866 the Volunteers numbered 165,000, costing 
4361,000; in 1896 there were 236,000, costing 
£824,600; now there are 225,000, costing 
41,225,000. 


. THE FUTURE HAGUE CONFERENCE. 

Sir JOHN MACDONELL, writing in the Contemporary 
Review, once more defends the Hague Conference of 
1899 against its rather undiscerning critics, and 
reviews the various suggestions as to the work of the 
next Hague Conference. As for preparing a com- 
plete code-of neutrality, a set of rules comparable to 
the Rules of War of 1899, he fears it is too difficult 
and extensive a task to be completed in one Con- 
ference. Two or three might, however, achieve 
aaa 

One question is, and surely long has been, ripe for decision. 
It transcends in importance all others, so far, at least, as Eng- 


land is concerned—that of immunity of private property from 
capture, 


America, and other States which might be expected 
to profit most by the present law on the subject, are 
in favour of its repeal. Sir John Macdonell then 
sums up briefly the reasons for and against the change 
which Great Britain might urge, one of the most 
cogent in favour being the terrible rise in the price of 
food stuffs, which we should now experience in time 
of war. Upon many of these points naval and mili- 
tary authorities alone can speak with weight. But, 
says Sir John Macdonell, 
if I am not mistaken, many—probably most of them—are of 
opinion that England as a belligerent would, in the conditions 
of modern warfare, lose little by abandoning a right which 
rarely, if ever, in the past materially determined the issue of 
war, and which is likely to be much less efficacious in modern 
circumstances. To strike with all one’s might at the armed 
forces of the enemy—to waste no energy in harassing his nter- 
cantile marine—seems to be the accepted theory of most naval 
experts. 


He also suggests that now is the time for neutrals 
to put in their claims :— 

What an advance there might be if England, identifying 
herself with their cause— which is really her cause—took counsel 
and acted in concert with other States, and sought to make the 
jurisprudence of the sea accord with the requirements of 
modern commerce. 


Never was feeling better than now between England 
and France ; Germany’s practice, apparently, is not 
much unlike ours with regard to neutrals; Japan’s is 
similar. Therefore, the writer suggests that a league 
of pacific neutrality, “ more formidable and likely to 
be more permanent than the armed neutrality of the 
past, does not seem impossible.” 
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HOW JACK TAR IS ROBBED BY HIS EMPLOYERS: 
QuaRTER OF A MILLION STOLEN Every YEAR! 


In the United Service Magazine “ A Commander, 
R.N.,” writes on Desertion from Merchant Ships. He 
asks, How is it that in our coasting and home trades 
Britons predominate, but that 10,000 Chinamen and 
23,000 other Asiatics fill our merchant. crews in trade 
with the Far East, and 33,000 European and other 
foreigners in our other foreign-going trades? Why are 
our long-voyage merchant crews not so British as those 
on short voyages? His answer is, the pay system by 
which wages are withheld from the crews for the whole 
round of voyages, outward and homeward, for which 
the crews are engaged. 

23,000 ANNUAL DESERTIONS. 

The writer bases his remarks largely on the report 
of Mr. A. Bonar Law’s Departmental Committee on 
Seamen’s Wages. He traces the number of desertions 
to the same defective pay system. He says :— 

The last published return shows that in colonial and foreign 
ports, in the year 1900, as many as 26,870 officers, engineers, 
surgeons, pursers, premium apprentices, petty officers, sailors, 
firemen, stewards and stewardesses are said to have ‘‘ deserted ” 
from their ships, generally to join other vessels. All ranks con- 
nected with ships, except shipowners and captains, are found in 
the list of so-called ‘‘deserters.” No doubt many of the 
persons so tabulated may have supplied the places of ‘‘ deserters ” 
at an intermediate port, who then received on engagement a 
month’s advance of unearned wages, and on paying off had no 
money to receive. Such men may have declined to waste time 
in waiting about for the Consulate or the Board of Trade 
to formally discharge them, and so are ranked as technically 
“* deserters,” 

Making allowance for these and such-like cases, it is probable 
that at least 23,000 officers and men annually absent themselves 
without permission for over forty-eight hours from British 
- merchant vessels in ports abroad ; and, consequently, without 
the sanction of any court or legality, forfeit all their unpaid 
wages and effects to their employers, as so-called ‘‘ deserters.” 

The total amount thus illegally grabbed is not on 
record :— 

But our Consul-General at Valparaiso reported, in 1898, that 
at that port it is ‘‘as a rule considerable—something over 
£30.” If the average amount of wages left unpaid and the 
value of each ‘‘deserter’s” effects be taken together as. £10, 
there would remain £230,000 in the hands of his late 
employers, unaccounted for to any public authority and retained 
without the legal sanction of any court, but lost to seamen and 
their families. 

HOW MASTERS BREAK THE LAW. 

The Merchant Shipping Act of 1894 declares that 
the balance of wages forfeited after the owner has been 
indemnified for any expenses incurred through deser- 
tion shall go to His Majesty’s Exchequer. Not a 
shilling has been received by the Exchequer. From 
the United States Commissioner on Navigation the 
writer quotes remarks as to desertion from foreign 
ships at San Francisco, to the effect that from French 
ships they amount to six per cent., from British ships 
from Australia and Asia to twenty-seven per cent., 
from British ships ‘rom Europe to forty-three per cent. 
of the crews. The American gives this explanation : 
“British masters: and- owners: under ordinary condi- 
tions profit by such desertions.” + The British Consul 
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at Portland, Oregon, has reported that there is 
collusion between the employer and the “ crimp.” 
The British Consul-General at Valparaiso reported 
in 1898 “It is the regular practice for some masters 
so to harass, irritate, and abuse their seamen 
that they desert. The masters thus avoid paying the 
seaman’s hardly-earned wages,” The Committee only 
recommend that master or owner should render an 
account of the wages and effects of every deserter 
whose balance of wages does not exceed £3 or £5. 
The Committee. did not approve the application to 
deserters of the simple method used by the Board of 
Trade in administering the unpaid wages and effects 
of deceased seamen. 

It ought certainly to be the concern of the next 
Parliament to see that this systematic robbery of the 
sailor should cease. An annual theft of a quarter of 
a million, which seems to be a low estimate, is a blot 
on the fair fame of the British Merchant Navy which 
can and ought to be removed. We expatiate loudly 
upon the maritime ascendency of Great Britain, We 


must not forget that that rests in the last resort upon 
the sailor, who is thus systematically swindled. 


BROWNING AND SHAKESPEARE. 
Tue Two CALIBANS. 


In the December number of the Gentleman's 
Magazine Mr. Alex. Thomson has an article entitled 
“ Random Relations of Browning to Shakespeare.” 

Browning’s relations to Shakespeare are rather 
casual than otherwise, says the writer, but he pro- 
ceeds to divide them into three groups—direct  in- 
spirations as to subject matter from Shakespeare’s 
works, incidental borrowings or coincidences of 
phraseology and. figures of speech, and references to 
Shakespeare himself as man or as poet. 

The first group is the most. interesting, including, 
as it does, “Childe Roland to the Dark Tower 
came,” and “Caliban upon Setebos.” The former 
poem, the writer thinks, is a permanent enrichment 
of English literature, but he considers the other much 
less satisfactory. He writes :— 

The reader of ‘‘ Caliban upon Setebos” immediately becomes 
conscious of the vast difference between the Elizabethan and the 
Victorian eras. The fine sense of childlike wonder which per- 
vades ‘‘ The Tempest” is exchanged in Browning’s poem for a 
questioning analytic spirit. 

In ‘“‘The Tempest” Caliban excites wonder and contempt 
rather than dislike. Much amusement is afforded by his frolics 
with the drunken sailors, his efforts to throw off the yoke of 
Prospero, and the mishaps into which he and his companions in. 
mischief are thereby led. , 

In Browning’s poem Caliban is transformed into a being who 
is concerned with problems of a metaphysical and theological 
kind, and one becomes uncertain whether the poet is explaining 
his idea of the religion of primitive man, or:is becoming as 
sarcastic over high Calvinism as he is in ‘‘ Johannes Agricola in 
Meditation.” 

The one link which connects::the Caliban of Browning with 
the Caliban of Shakespeare is the extraordinary familiarity. which 
both display with regard: to the fauna and flora of the. island. 
The'really wonderful feature in both’ poets is the,remarkable way 
in°which Caliban is’helped in: his thoughts about things by. his 
frequent references to the habits of birds and beasts. 
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DID THE CHRISTIANS FIRE NERO’S ROME? 

’ Mr. J. C. Tarver writes in the Wineteenth Century 
en the fire 6f Rome. The thesis he sets out to 
establish is stated at the close thus :— 


Taking all the facts together, the simplest explanation of 
them is that members of some extreme sect of men calling them- 
gelves Christians were actually concerned in the fire of Rome; 
that the innocent suffered with the guilty; and that utterances 
such as the seventeenth and eighteenth chapters of the Book of 
Revelation encouraged the Roman authorities to believe that 
the Christians were a dangerous secret association, whose hatred 
to mankind made them a perpetual menace to public security. 
Before we pass judgment on the Roman authorities we must 

use to remember that we have had our own Popish Plots and 

loody Assizes, and that even sixteen centuries of Christianity 
did not free us from the tendency to punish cruelly and pro- 
miscuously at times of public panic. 


He reminds us that Tacitus was in his tenth year 
at the time of the fire, and that what he said would 


eT 


Christ before the Pharisees. 


have been taken as historical if uttered of any other 
sect of the time. Allowing for Tacitus’s animus 
against Nero, the writer sees in the punishment of the 
Christians the act of a panic-stricken government. 
The writer adduces St. Paul’s strong words in the 
Epistle to the Romans on the duty of subjection to 
the powers that be as a proof that there was need 
of such a warning mandate. Again, the Hebrew 
prophecies, familiar to us, would strike an inquiring 
Gentile as revolutionary, and even anti-human, The 
Apocalypse, with its exultation over the imminent 
doom of Babylon, or Rome, and in the smoke of her 
burning, might legitimately be misunderstood. The 
Writer also refers to the possible effect on the Gentile 
@onverts on-their first introduction to the prophets of 
the Old Testament. Again and again in history have 


'these books made for violence, and the Christian 
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community at Rome seems to have been less affected 
by the Apostle Paul than any of the other large 
Churches. 

This suggestion, that some of the earliest Christians 
in Rome were literally social firebrands, ready to hasten 
the millennium by sword and torch, remains a con- 
jecture, but may tend to deepen the dislike which 
the revolutionary mind generally cherishes towards 
the conservative teachings of the Apostle Paul. 


ROUND TOWERS. 2k 

In the December number of the Architectural 
Review Mr. Arthur C. Champneys continues ‘his 
sketch of Irish Ecclesiastical Architecture with an 
article on the Round Towers. 

At the beginning of the eleventh century Brian 
Boru is said to have built thirty-two round towers. 
One of the latest is that at Anna- 
down, built in 1238. Ardmore is 
quoted as an excellent example of 
a twelfth century tower, and it 
appears to have been completely 
built at one time. The masonry is 
regular, and it has a doorway with 
Romanesque mouldings. Antrim 
Tower, on the other hand, is built 
of large stones roughly dressed, the 
gaps being filled with smaller stones 
and mortar. 

But Irish masonry, Mr. Champ- 
neys says, is an uncertain guide to 
dates; Antrim Tower may have 
been erected about goo, as it seems 
to belong to the earliest type of 
tower. ‘The towers of intermediate 
type are difficult to classify, but an 

_attempt- has been made by Miss 

‘Stokes. She recognised four groups, 
the classification depending on the 
character of the masonry. 

The round towers in Norfolk and 

Suffolk, whether attached to the west 
end of a church or standing near 
it, do not, we are told, greatly resemble the Irish type. 
Many of these belong to the twelfth century, and their 
form is no doubt largely due to the want of good 
building-stone in that district for corners. As an 
instance of a late Gothic tower built apart from its 
church, the writer cites the well-known case of 
Chichester Cathedral. 








THE Sunday at Home’s most interesting paper is Mr. 
J. A. Hammerton’s account of another Stevenson 
Pilgrimage he made, along the route of “ An Inland 
Voyage,” from Antwerp along the Scheldt, from Brussels 
to the frontier town of Maubeuge, taking in afterwards 
Noyon, Compiégne, and Pontoise. At La Fére he traced 


Stevenson’s original hostess, Madame Bazin. The paper 
is prettily illustrated, and of great interest for the 
Stevenson lover. 
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THE MODERN REALM OF. FAERY. 
By Mr. W: D. Howetits. ~~ 


“ 


In the first of his papers on English Idiosyncrasies 
which Mr, W. D. Howells contributes to the JVorth 
American Review for November, the famous American 
novelist discovers a new element of wonder in the 
Motherland of the Race, 

THE MONARCHY AS A FAERY DREAM. 

England, he says, to an. American is always a realm 
of faery in its political and social constitution. He 
continues :—. ‘ 

“It is the universal: make-believe behind all the practical virtue 
of the State that constitutes the English monarchy a realm of 
faery. The whole population, both the great and the small, by 
a common effort of. the will, agree that there is a man or a 
woman of.a certain line who can rightfully inherit the primacy 
a t them, and can be dedicated through this right to live 
the life of a god, to be so worshipped and flattered, so cockered 
about with every form of moral and material flummery, that ‘he 
or she may well. be more than human not to be made a fool of. 
Then, by a like prodigious stroke of volition, the inhabitants of 
the enchanted island universally agree that there is a class cf 
them which can ‘be called out of their names in some sort of 
title, bestowed by some ancestral or actual; prince, and ‘can 
forthwith be something different from the rest, who shall thences 
forth do them reverence, them and their heirs and assigns, 
forever. 
stituted,’a thing which could not have any existence in nature, 


yet by its existence in fancy becomes the most absolute of human’ _ 


facts, 
The most curious thing is that the persons in the faery dream 
seem to believe it as devoutly as the simplest and humblest of 


the dreamers. The persons in the dream apparently take them;.. 


selves-as seriously as if there were or could be in reality kings 
and lords, They could. not, of course, do'so if they were 
recently dreamed. 

THE GOOD MANNERS OF THE ENGLISH, 

It is hardly less surprising to hear that Mr. Howells 
was impressed by the universal gentleness of English 
manners.' He says :-— 

What is certain is that, with all: manner’ of strangers, the 
English seem very gentle when they meet in chance encounter. 
The average level of good manners is high. » My experience 
was not the widest, and I am always owning it was not deep ; 
but, such as it was, it brought me to the,distasteful conviction that 
in England I did-not see the mannerless uncouthness which I 
often see in America, not so often from high to low, or from old 
to young, but the reverse. 

“THE MANLIEST PEOPLE 6NDER THE SUN.” 

Mr. Howells does not spare our foibles, and he 
frankly says that the system of graft or corruption 
established: by. any American boss: appears to him 
less justifiable-than our system of family government. 
Still, on the whole, his verdict.is favourable. He 
sighs a little over the fact that although we are good, 
we might have been so much better if we had only 
been free, instead of being doomed to wander ina 
realm of faery :— } 
“The English, if they are now the manliest people under the 
sun, have to'thank not their’ masters, but' themselves, and a 
natire originally :so’. generous. that no abuse could ‘lastingly 
wrong it, no’ political absurdity’spoil.it. But if this nature had 
been left free fronr the: beginning; we might-see now. a nation 
ef.Englishmen: who, insteadiof ;being bound-so hard and fast in 
the bonds of an Imperial patriotism, would. be the..first in.a 
world-wide altruism. Yet their patriotism is so devout that it 
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By ‘this amusing process the realm: of faery.is..con-, , 


ss 


may well: pass itself off upon them for a religious emotion, 
instead of the superstition which seems to the stranger the 
implication of an England .in the next. world as well. as in 
this. 





MR. FRANK DICKSEE. 

THE new number of the interesting series of “ Art 
Annuals” issued by the A7t Journal deals with the 
life and work of Mr. Frank Dicksee, and is written 
by Mr. E. Rimbault Dibdin, Curator of the Walker 
Art Gallery at Liverpool. 

A FAMILY OF ARTISTS. 

Mr. Frank Dicksee, says the writer, is the most 
distinguished member of a family of artists. Thomas 
Francis Dicksee, who died in 1895, was his father; 
John Robert Dicksee, who died last September, 
was his uncle; Margaret Dicksee, who died 
in 1903, was his sister; and Mr. Herbert 
Dicksee, the well-known etcher, is his. cousin, 
These five artists, since 1841, have shown no fewer 
than 242 pictures at the Royal Academy alone, and 
over 100 at other exhibitions in London, 
conditions for the development: of. a love of art.were 
unfavourable for the father and the-uncle, while the 
younger artists enjoyed the advantages. of congenial 


surroundings in their, training for their. life-work.. 


‘ HARMONY,” 


It was to his father that’ Mr.’ Frank’ Dicksee owed 
his. splendid ‘early training, and the drawings which 
secured his admission to Burlington House were 
made in his father’s studio, - Work. at the schools of 


‘the Royal Academy apparently did not-absorb all his 


energies, for we find that in the evenings he continued 
his study at the Langham Sketching Club. There, 


* one evening, writes Mr. Dibdin, the. subject set was 


“Music.” The drawing represented; a.medizeval lady 
playing an organ, while an enamoured: youth: seated 
near her. was listening attentively. In the: background 
was a brilliant stained-glass: window. The drawing 
pleased the artist himself so much that he painted a 
repetition of it in oil, and the work, entitled “ Har- 
mony,” appeared at Burlington House in 1877, and 
occupied a central position in the first room. ‘It was, 
indeed, the picture of the year, and:.the Trustees of 
the Chantrey Bequest forthwith purchased it for the 
nation. 
A PICTURE DESIGNED IN'A DREAM. 

Poems and other creations, we know, have fre- 

quently originated in dreams. Mr. Dicksee’s pic- 
ture, “The Confession,” was designed in a dream. 
Mr, Dibdin writes :— 
+ Like most creators of imaginative art, Mr. Dicksee some- 
times finds his‘invention hard at work when he is in dreamland, 
and in>at least ‘one instance he was able afterwards, like 
Coleridge, Tartini, and R. L. Stevenson, to turn his involuntary 
vision to good purpose. ‘* The, Confession” is amplified. from 
a hasty sketch made on waking from adream in which it had 
been designed, painted, and provided with a descriptive sonnet. 
Although’ the sketch was slight, it contained all the essentials 
of the finished: picture, but the sonnet, like the continuation of 
** Kubla Khan,” is hopelessly lost ! 


But the § 
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THE MIRACLES OF HINDOO YOGIS. 
By Dr. HENSOLD?T. 


In the Christmas number of the Occult Review 
there appears a very long but intensely interesting 
article by Dr. Heinrich Hensoldt, Ph.D., on the 
adepts and mystics of Hindostan. Dr. Hensoldt has 
spent many years in India, Tibet, Burmah and 
Ceylon. He is a man of science, and he used the 
camera to check the observation of his eyes. He 
declares that he has not only seen the mango trick, 
but has photographed the tree of illusion! He 
reminds us that the Hindoo miracles are performed 
in the open street or square by nude or semi-nude 
performers who have no paraphernalia, and who work 
their miracles in the midst of a crowd. The Fakeer, 
the Yogi, and the Sadhu all perform wonders, but 
the last named, who are the greatest adepts, never 
receive pay for their miracles. 

THE MIRACLE OF THE MANGO TREE. 

Dr.. Hensoldt describes at length what he saw ina 
public square in Agra, where a Sadhu with a short white 
stick scratched a hole six inches deep in the public 
square, In this hole he placed a half-ripe mango, and 
covered it up. In three minutes the hazy outline of a 
tree began to appear. Rapidly it became more distinct, 
until, in five minutes from the burying of the mango, 
“there stood as natural a tree as ever I had seen in 
my life—a mango tree about 50 feet high, and in full 
foliage with mangoes on it.” It was a weird tree. 
Not a leaf stirred, and it cast no shade. When he 
moved nearer to it the tree became blurred and then 
vanished. When he resumed his first position, the 
tree came back. When he went further away, the tree 
faded away, again to resume distinctness when he came 
back to his original position. Two English officers, 
who had not been present when the fruit was planted, 
could not see the tree at all. Everybody else saw it. 
After twenty minutes the Sadhu began to preach. 
When he had finished the tree had disappeared. The 
Sadhu then dug up the mango and went away. 

On another occasion Dr. Hensoldt saw the same 
thing done by one Ram Singh in a village near 
Serinagur, in the Punjab. This time he swears he not 
only saw the tree, but he photographed it, and stranger 
still, that he not only touched it, but climbed several 
feet up its stem ! 

THE ROPE TRICK. 


‘ 


Four times Dr. Hensoldt declares he has seen the 
miraculous rope trick, He thus describes this 
miracle :-— 


A Sadhu, after having addressed a large assemblage of 
people, and preached one of the most impressive sermons I 
ever listened to, took a rope about fifteen feet long, and perhaps 
an inch thick, One end of this rope he held in his left hand, 
while with the right he threw the other end up in the air. The 
rope, instead of coming down. again, remained suspended, even 
after the adept had removed his other hand, and it seemed to 
have become as rigid as a pillar. Then the adept seized it with 
both hands, and, to my utter amazement, c/imbed up this rope, 
suspended alt the time, in defiance of gravity, with the lower 
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end at least five feet from the ground. And, in proportion as 
he climbed up, it seemed as if the rope was lengthening out 
indefinitely above him and disappearing beneath him, for he 
kept on climbing till he was fairly out of sight, and the last I 
could distinguish was his white turban and a piece of this never- 
ending rope. Then my eyes could endure the glare of the sky 
no longer, and when I looked again he was gone. , 


The remainder of the article is devoted to an 
account of Dr. Hensoldt’s visit to a marvellous mage 
whose clairvoyance was phenomenal, and who dwelt 
in a ruined city to the north-west of Serinagur. If 
Dr. Hensoldt be not a Munchausen he ought to write 
the whole story of his adventures. 


SCANDINAVIAN MUSIC. 


THE three Scandinavian schools of composers 
form the theme of a very interesting paper in the 
Fortnightly by A. E. Keeton. The writer says that 
nowhere is the striving after nationalism more apparent 
in our day than in music. Among Scandinavian 
musicians he finds nationalism predominating over 
individuality. He says :— 

These composers reveal not so much their own personalities, 
but rather the physical and geographical aspects of their 
countries. Their chief worth and charm, in fact, lie in the 
unconscious spontaneity and the simple sincerity with which 
they express the beauties and realities of nature, exactly as these 
come within their range of vision, Their own individual long- 
ings and aspirations seem held in abeyance, and their music 
comes to us permeated and enveloped in the spirit and atmo- 
sphere of their countries’ landscape and scenery. 

It is this geographic, climatic element which: can render 
Scandinavian music so wonderfully graphic and picturesque. _ It 
imparts to its tones a bracing, open-air breeziness of expression, 
a pungency recalling the mingled scents of pine and beechwood, 
of fir and balsam-willow, which greet the traveller as he nears 
the fjords, fjelds, or havens of the Scandinavian coasts. A certain 
impetuous freedom is, moreover, to be observed in most Scan- 
dinavian music, which betokens the-struggles of generations, not 
against human oppression, but rather against the rigours of 
climate, There is nothing languorous about the Scandinavian 
composers; at times they evince what one can only term a 
frugality and reserve of emotion.. Their style is wanting in the 
lavishly embroidered themes and arabesques which characterise 
the great Russian school of composers, for instance, and they 
remind us of the hardy sons of a soil that requires careful tillage 
and husbandry before it will yield so much even as thé bare 
bread of existence. 

Such ‘*nature” music as theirs, too, is worthy of a race 
descendant from the old Vikings and fierce seafaring Northmen, 
whose rude appreciations of the beauties of storm, sea, mist, 
sunshine, or rainbow gave birth to one of the grandest and most 
imaginative mythologies the world has ever known;’ 


Of the Danish school, Hartmann’s ‘ Wélwen’s 
Prophecy” is, the writer says, perhaps the : most 
important musical embodiment of the spirit of the 
Viking race which has yet been heard.- He gets 
nearer to the primitive rugged simplicity than ' Wagner. 
The Swedish music is only occasionally melancholy, 
mostly merry and arch. Norwegian music is said.to 
be much more complex than that of the Danes, and 
infinitely more melancholy than the generality..of 
Swedish utterances. Grieg is described as the-only 
one among the Scandinavians whose- art has become 
cosmopolitan and universal.’ — 


oT 
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_ THE AMERICAN REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 
THE American Review of Reviews for December is a 
very good number, full of original articles covering the 


|. whole field of American life, with a few vigorous excur- 


_ sions into European fields. The most notable article— 
_Mr. R. J. Thompson’s daring prophecy of the history of 
the future—is quoted elsewhere. So is the most interest- 


ing sketch of the new King of Norway. 
As usual, the editorial survey of the progress of the 
world is very careful, very comprehensive, and, so far 


as American politics are concerned, absolutely unique. 


+ Dr. Shaw naturally exults in the evidence afforded by 


the November elections and by the reception given to 
the President in the south as to the growth of the 
Rooseveltian idea all over the States, In his forth- 
coming address the President will urge Congress to give 
the first place to the Railroad Bill, which creates a 


_ governmental body with a right to substitute pro- 
_ visionally a reasonable for an unreasonable freight rate. 


It is rather startling to learn that the University of 
Texas, which was only founded in 1858, and which in 


_ 1885 had only 199 students, has now 2,000 students in 
sattendance and an income of £70,000 per annum, Mr. 


| Shised. 


y 


E. M, Conley describes how Mexico is being American- 
English is compulsory in the Mexican public 
- schools, There are only 10,000 Americans in Mexico, 
but they have changed the entire manner of living in the 
country. A hundred millions sterling of American 
money is invested in Mexico. The next President has 
sent his three daughters to school in San Francisco, and 
all his other children are being educated in the United 


* ~ States. 


THE CHURCH ARCHITECTURE OF THE NEW WORLD. 
* An out-of-the-way subject is discussed in another 
spaper, viz., “Do church buildings in the present day 
-sreflect or represent the religions, opinions, or dogmas of 
ethe congregation?” The writer answers the question 
with an emphatic negative. Why should not some great 
composer arise in architecture and voice mankind’s yearn- 
ing for another and a better world in terms of architec- 
ature? We could not expect a simple homogeneous style 
~of architecture in religious buildings any more than in 
mon-religious. But what we might look forward to is a 
“greater freedom from tradition than ever before, and a 
. more perfect expression in the building of the ideas at 
bottom ‘of the sect, denomination, faith, or religion to 


~ which the structure belongs. 


a _ THE NEW GERMAN TARIFF, 
~“ Mr. Stone gives an interesting account cf the immen- 
sity of labour involved in the framing of a Protectionist 
tariff :—The German Government began preparations 
for the ‘drawing. up: of a new tariff scheme in the early 
part of 1898—almost six years before the old commercial 

~ treaties were to expire. - The tariff was carried over the 
vehement opposition of the Left, and the Bill became a 
law and received the Emperor’s signature on December 
25th, 1902, one year and one month after it had reached 
the Reichstag. : 
! The Government was now ready to enter into nego- 
tiations’ with: the different foreign countries for the 
conclusion of commercial treaties based on the new tariff. 

It took: two years. to conclude the new commercial 


‘ 


~ treaties, which were ratified by the Reichstag and 


received the sanction of law on February 22nd, 1905. 
One year’s notice was then given to the outside world of 
the termination of the old tariff, which will give place to 
the new on March Ist, 1906. 


THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS FOR AUSTRALASIA. 

THERE are several special articles in the October 
number. L. M. Isitt contributes one upon the ‘coming 
No-license poll in New Zealand. After describing the 
growth of the movement, he quotes figures which give 
eloquent testimony to the decrease of crime in the 
No-license districts. He also brings out the fact, so 
often overlooked, that as No-license must be carried by a 
three-fifths majority, the people themselves see that their 
wishes are properly carried out, and, as a consequence, 
anyone who goes in for sly grog-selling is completely 
ostracised. ‘The fact that the actual consumption of 
liquor had gone up in New Zealand recently is univers- 
ally attributed, not to the fact that there are many more 
No-license districts, but to the drinking habits introduced 
amongst young men by the volunteers who returned from 
South Africa. Before then, a non-drinking youth was 
growing up in the colony; the war has unfortunately 
altered that. Mr. Isitt also mentions the well-known 
fact that trade and credit are vastly improved in the 
districts since they have carried No-license. Mr. Judkins 
writes upon the crying need for courts for children, and 
urges the adoption of children’s courts all over Australia. 
South Australia already has one, and New South Wales is 
following her example. Several replies to Mr. Edmond’s 
article on “ Can we Federate our Piebald Empire?” are 
published. None of the writers can be said to make any 
very effective reply to the brilliant editor of the Bud/etin. 
New Zealand is very much in evidence in this number. 
Besides the articles already mentioned, there is a finely 
illustrated description of the Thermal district of the 
North Island, and Mr. Donne, the genial head of the 
— Tourist department, describes his trip round the 
world. 


The Century Illustrated Magazine. 

THE Century Magazine is unusually well illustrated 
this month—even for the Cextury, which is saying much. 
The feature of the magazine is Mr. Frank Chapman’s 
“An Intimate Study of the Pelican,” studies of the brown 
pelican carried out on a muddy lagoon island off the 
East Coast of Florida. This minute study of a little 
known bird, with the accompanying illustrations, is very 
interesting—an uncommon article. The account by 
Miss Carl of the Court of the Empress-Dowager of China 
is concluded, the third of these unique papers being 
devoted chiefly to an account of the Winter Palace at 
Peking, not the Empress’s favourite residence. 





Macmillan’s Magazine contains several interesting 
and ‘unquotable papers, notably on Charles Fox at 
Brooks’s, on the Simple Life, reminding us that our cry 
after it is but a re-echo of the old sumptuary edicts ; and 
on the “ Passion for Relics,” from the famous Buddha’s 
tooth, supposed to be preserved at Kandy in gorgeous 
shrines one within the other, to the tools used in 
building the Wooden Horse at Troy, which seem to 
have been venerated in the days of Augustus. 
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THE Reviews REVIEWED. 


THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 

First and most significant of the December articles is 
Prince Kropotkin’s account of the Revolution in Russia, 
which, with two articles on the Unemployed Problem 
and an ascription of the Neronic fire in Rome to the 
Christians, have been noticed elsewhere. 

WHY THE FRENCH BIRTH-RATE DECLINES, 


Mr. Charles Dawbarn deals with the depopulation 
question in France, and he quotes the report of the Extra 
Parliamentary Commission on the subject appointed in 
January, 1902. The stationary character of French 
population has been shown to be not due to physiological 
causes :— 

The proportion of sterile marriages in France (13°3 per cent.) 
is practically the same as elsewhere ; neither is the marriage- 
rate sensibly lower (France 7°52 per thousand ; Germany 8°18 ; 
Great Britain and Ireland 7°40 ; Italy 7°32). To what, then, 
must we attribute the inferiority of the birth-rate? To the 
small number of households in which a family of more than two 
or three children are to be found. The number of families in 
which there is only one child is most significant. Out of every 
thousand families, 249 have one child only, 224 two children, 
and rgo three. Only 31 per thousand have six children, and 27 
seven and over, 

There is no pathological reason for such restricted 
families, There is no proof of unfruitfulness in the race. 
The restriction is voluntary, and enforced by social 
opinion, The root motive is love of economy. Where 
the population is provident, the families are small ; where 
improvident, they are large. The writer thinks that 
France has but arrived in advance at a point to which 
all the civilised States are surely travelling. One of the 
results is the pacific temper of the French people. 

NATURAL BEAUTY AS A NATIONAL ASSET. 

Under this title Miss Octavia Hill gives a pleasant 
account of the work done by the National Trust for 
places of historic interest and natural beauty. It now 
owns nine open spaces, seven beautiful old houses, and 
four memorials, Of the small old-world houses, Miss 
Hill mentions the Clergy House at Alfriston, the Court 
House at Long Crendon, the old Post Office at Tintagel, 
and the Joiners’ Hall at Salisbury. The memorials are 
the Falkland Memorial, near Newbury, the Hardy Monu- 
ment on the Dorsetshire Downs, the old Sanctuary Cross 
at Charrow, the single stone with medallion of John 
Ruskin set on Friars Crag, and the pretty bridges at 
Eashing, near Godalming :— 

The open spaces belonging to the Trust are Barmouth Cliff, 
Barras Head, Wicken Fen, Ide Hill, Toys Hill, Kymin Hill, 
Brandlehow, Mariner’s Hill and Rockbeare. Barmouth was 
the first gift to the Trust ; it overlooks the estuary, Barras 
Head was the first purchase ; it cost £505; it is a headland of 
fourteen acres, with great black rocks for ever washed by that 
Brandlehow, on Lake Derwent Water, 
is the largest possession of the Trust; it comprises 108 acres 
on the western shore of the lake; it was bought in 1902 for 
£6,500. 

The estate comprises about a mile of the lake shore. 

OTHER ARTICLES, 

Sir Frederick Pollock describes the result of the inquiry 
made by his informal committee on Imperial organisa- 
tion and Canadian opinion. He bears witness to 


Canadian loyalty, which is so general as to require 


no talking about. He reports the existence of an 


_ impression that our people at home ignore Canadian 


His suggestion of an intelligence department 
Of a permanent Colonial 


interests. 
met with general acceptance. 


- Conference in the shape of .a standing advisory com- 
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mittee, he says that nothing more formal or coercive 
would have any chance of consideration. Mr, N. W. 
Colchester-Wemyss replies to Miss Sellers’ picture of 
Guardians’ extravagance by describing the economy and 
efficiency of the Board of which he is chairman, in the 
West of England. Mrs. Frederic Harrison puts in a 
good word for the Victorian woman. Rev. Edmund 
Ledger discourses on the sun and the recent total eclipse. 
“From Dawn to Dark on the High Zambesi” is a very 
vivid picture by Mr. A. Trevor-Battye. Mr. Ilerbert 
Paul, writing on the political situation, insists that if 
Mr. Balfour resigns, the Liberals must take office or be 
despised by the country as cowards. 


THE GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE. 

MORE magazine changes! In the December issue of 
the Gentleman’s Magazine, “Sylvanus Urban,” alas! 
takes farewell of his readers, and announces that with the 
New Year the magazine passes into other hands. He 
writes :— 

A certain amount of melancholy attends always, in a world of 
uncertainty, change, and precarious tenure, the doing anything 
for the last time. Of the many who have worn earlier and 
more worthily than I the name I henceforth abandon, few can 
have held it longer than I, and I stand a little appalled at the 
thought how long my tenure has lasted. 

The remark of Terentianus Maurus, the African poet and 
grammarian, that in regard of their power to attract the public 
books have their destinies, holds specially true of the periodicals 
in which the effort to amuse has been combined with that to 
instruct. With the New Year the Gentleman's Magazine—with 
its proud record unequalled for length and, I dare so affirm, for 
brilliancy and worth—passes into other hands, and assumes pre- 
sumably a new appearance and new features. mage ae 

The Gentleman’s Magazine may be called our oldest. 
magazine, having been born in 1731, and having been 
published continuously since that date. The current 
number, No, 2,100, completes Volume CCXCIX., and it 
is to be regretted that another volume in its old form was 
not completed before the change, to bring the total up to 
300 volumes, 

The fortunate owners of sets of the magazine are 
proud of their possession, as indeed they ought to be, for 
no other publication of the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries fills so well the place of the REVIEW OF 
REVIEWS of modern times, and is so often quoted to’ 
identify or to verify events of the period it chronic 
The earlier volumes form a veritable “later Pepys,” and> 
to show how indispensable the magazine has proved 
itself to be, it need only be stated that Samuel Ayscough 
compiled a General Index to the contents of Volumes I:— 
LVI., 1731-1786, while a later Index brings the work 
down to 1818. A List of Plates, Maps, etc., 1731-1818, 
followed, and more recently Indexes to the. Biographicab 
and Obituary Notices, 1731-1780, and to the Marriages, 
1731-1861, have been prepared by H. Farrar. 

Mr. W. Roberts wrote a history of the Gentleman’s 
Magazine in the Bookworm in 1890, and in September, 
1897, Mr. Arthur W. Hutton contributed to the Zuglish 
Illustrated Magazine a paper entitled “ Dr. Johnson and 
the Gentleman's Magazine.” 





THE Young Max, which has passed under the editorship 
of Mr. Kingscote Greenland, of whom there is a photo- 
graph and sketch in this issue, opens with a paper on 
Sir Henry Fowler. Mr. Budgett Meakin’s papers on Life 
Assurance are continued, the second dealing with the 
selection of an office ; and other papers deal with the 
Adult School Movement and Gambling. 
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THE NATIONAL REVIEW. 


THERE is less than usual of strenuous politics in the 


| National Review, and in what there is Mr. Will Crooks’ 


- over the warships. The results are im- 


: Strachey combine to review the dis- 


_ also taken from inland districts nearly 


“Curzon. 
ally with the late Viceroy as against 


-Strong ignorance of Indian affairs 


Labour programme comes as arefreshing novelty. That, 

and a Special Commissioner’s statement of the counter- 

revolution in Russia, demand separate notice. 
AGITATION AS IT IS MADE IN GERMANY. 

The German Navy League is described in a paper 
which shows that when Germans take to agitation, they 
do it with a thoroughness that puts our own best efforts 
to shame. Founded as late as 1898 the League has now 
more than 4,000 local branches in Germany. Persons 
of highest title and greatest official influence are roped 
in to attract all classes beneath them into some sort 
of social touch. Its membership now numbers 810,000, 
“the largest voluntary association for patriotic purposes 
in the world.” Its annual income 
amounts to about £50,000. Its 
monthly journal, Die Flotte, has a 
circulation of 320,000, more than 
twice the daily circulation of the four 
leading journals of Germany. It has 
presented the nation with a small 
gunboat. It distributes gratis an 
enormous quantity of printed matter 
to attract seamen and naval officers 
from the inland population. It has 


5,000 children to the sea, accom- 
panied by teachers, and shown the 


mense enthusiasm, in which all parties 
unite, not excepting the Social 
Democrats, a national antagonism 
to Great Britain, and the passing of 
heavy Navy Bills, 


*” - GURZON V. KITCHENER. 
Sir John Strachey and Sir Richard 


pute between Mr. Brodrick and Lord 
The writers side emphatic- 


his masterful Commander-in-Chief. 
They head their paper “ Playing with 
Fire,” and urge that this is a correct 
description of Lord Kitchener’s head- 


which leads him to meditate, as it is 
alleged, the creation of a native artil- 
lery, the inclusion of the Imperial 
Service troops of the native chiefs 
under his own Army Department, the 
compelling of all native troops to build the lines they live 
in—coolie work, despised by men of high caste—and 
making a knowledge of English necessary to the pro- 
motion of native soldiers. 


Photograph by] 


BIBLICAL CRITICISM AND THE PULPIT. 


The Rev. R. J. Campbell, in a cautiously worded 
paper, maintains, first, that the people in the pew are 
resentful and suspicious about the higher criticism ; and 
second, that the people in the pulpit ought to teach them 
better ; and thirdly, that the task would not be very 
difficult if it were faced with the same courage and 
intelligence as that displayed by Rev. Dr. George Smith 
in his book on Isaiah. By way of encouraging his timid 
brethren, Mr. Campbell points out that the main effect of 
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OF REVIEWS. 


Biblical criticism has ‘been to illumine the ‘sacred text 
and give to a great part of it a charm and freshness 
hitherto unsuspected. There is also great religious value 
in myth and legend, and when the critics have done 
their worst they do not render the Bible less easy for 
homiletical use, ame 
THE FRENCH FATHER OF LITTLE ENGLANDERS. 

Cobden’s foreign teacher, Mr. J. W. Welsford reminds 
us, was Bastiat, whose letters are quoted inciting Cobden 
to urge the reduction of British armaments to a ridicu- 
lously low figure, to advocate the abandonment of the 
Colonies—“ to give up the Empire over a quarter of the 
globe ”—to belittle Army and Navy. This policy, which 
Cobden induced England to favour, was dictated by a 
Frenchman, The writer rejoices that Bastiat’s French 
idealism was beaten by an equally idealistic British 








[Yeakins, Simla, 


The Viceregal Ball at Simla: Lady Curzon as Berengaria, with 
her daughters, Irene and Cynthia, as pages. 


loyalty, and the Empire has been saved by patriotism of 
great Englishmen—Chamberlain, Rhodes and others. 


CANADA TRIUMPHANS. 


Sir Gilbert Parker, returning to Canada after twenty 
years, indulges in a pean of joy at the progress made in 
the interval. What struck him most going through the 
country from Quebec to Edmonton was the complete 
absence of poverty such as we know it, and of senile old 
age. He was also impressed with the prominence given 
to scientific education in agriculture, which has been the 
real solvent of the problem of the North-West. He 
anticipates no danger of Americanisation from the influx 
of American immigrants, who are sprung from all nations, 
many from Canadian stock. 
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: THE’ REVIEWs REVIEWED. 


THE FORTNIGHTLY: REVIEW. 

Apart from the papers quoted elsewhere on the 
Russian’ Revolution, German Foreign Policy, and 
Scandinavian Music, none of the December’ articles 
possess eminent distinction, though most are very 
readable. 

DRAWING THE EMPIRE TOGETHER, 

Two papers may come under this head. Mr. Geoffrey 
Drage describes the result of the three years’ labour 
of Sir Frederick Pollock’s Committee on Imperial 
Organisation. He advocates a secretariat which 
should be an intelligence department for the affairs 
of the Empire, and an Imperial Advisory Com- 
mittee. By these means there might be a more 
intelligent and combined foreign policy and a greater 
unity of legislation, as, for example, in patents ; to protect 
an invention throughout the Empire it is now necessary 
to take out twenty-eight patents. The much-needed 
Supreme Court of Appeal would also be brought nearer. 
Mr. Drage says :— 

As to organised communications, there is no doubt to my 
mind that cheap postal and telegraphic communication will do 
more to bring the Empire together than anything else. Cheap 
telegraphs will ensure that in every morning paper in the Colonies 
and dependencies there will be full accounts of what is interesting 
people at home, and wice versd.. Cheap postal rates mean not 
only the maintenance of communication between Colonists, how- 
ever. poor, and their people at home, but also what is specially 
important in Canada, the introduction of good English news- 
papers and magazines which cannot now compete with American 
publications. It is, I am well aware, a matter of revenue, but 
it is one which will have to be considered, whatever burden it 
may impose:on the Imperial Budget. 

He pleads for some Imperial system of education for 
seamen, Canadian opinion on the next Colonial Confer- 
ence is contributed by Mr. Edward Farrer, who enlarges 
on the impossibility of Canada taking any share in British 
naval and military expenditure. In complete contrast to 
Sir Gilbert Parker’s view in the ational, he insists that 
if Canada has any political ambition at all, it is that she 
shall some day become an independent nation. Headvises 
British statesmen to let well alone. He says that Canada 
will not revert to the Imperial control which she has out- 
grown, She will shortly demand treaty-making power, 
and then the right to elect a Governor-General. Mr. 
Chamberlain’s programme he declares to be as hopeless 
in Canada as Jacobitism in England. 

THE VIA MEDIA OF DEVOLUTION. 

Mr. Robert Jay retails the difficulties of devolution in 
Ireland. He declares it a living thing, containing the 
vital germ of common sense. He acknowledges the 
obstacles—economic, political, and religious—in the way 
of its realisation, but hopes for the formation of a 
moderate central party between the extremes of 
independent Home Rule and stiff Orange ascendency. 
He is convinced that the present form of government in 
Treland cannot long survive. All signs point to a speedy 
change. He says the vitality of Ireland has now sunk 
to so low an ebb that urgent and immediate measures 
for recovery are necessary. 

A FRENCH WORDSWORTH. 

André Turquet contributes an appreciation of René 
Bazin; The modern sympathy with nature, of which 
Wordsworth’s poetry is the central and elementary 
expression, has, says the writer, been surpassed by a few 
of his uncenscious disciples, and all are French. The 
novelist; René Bazin, is selected as chief Wordsworthian 
of them all. The sketch thus concludes :— 
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Such is the figure of this delicate and original writer, the 
friend of the poor, and also “a fine gentleman,” as Thackeray 
would say, a realist much bolder than might at first be sup- 
posed, lying hidden under a garment of refined sentiments, a 
wonderful landscape-painter, as clear a delineator of human life, 
aiming always at an absolute sincerity of feeling and diction, an 
idealist in the best sense of the word, always true to himself—in 
short, an Angevin Wordsworth, with the added sense of deep 
humour, 

“THE LAST GIFY.” 

It is a sardonic piece of verse which Mrs. M. L. Woods 
contributes under this title. She describes how the Great 
Inventor has consummated marvellous man, but found 
him after all ill-created. “The spirit who contemplates ” 
prevents the Creator from destroying “Man, ingenious 
toy,” by suggesting a remedy :— 

‘*Give him a power which is mighty above 
Wisdom and Beauty, Courage and Love, 
A gift from the gods for_ever hid, 
A charm to baffle the hounding Fates, 
Yea from himself to set him free— 
Give him, O Maker, Stupidity !” 
This the Maker did. 
OTHER ARTICLES. 

The revival of phrenology consequent on the discovery 
of the localisation of brain centres is half contemptuously 
dismissed by Mr. Stephen Paget. He says, “Let 
Phrenology go to the ant, consider her ways, and be wise. 
In that speck of tissue, the ant’s brain, that pin point 
which Darwin called the most wonderful bit of living 
matter in the world,” there are any number of qualities 
which the phrenologist finds spread out at large over the 
human head. Sir Oliver Lodge retorts on Mr. Mallock’s 
attack. Messrs. Seccombe and Brandin appreciate 
José-Maria de Heredia, the French poet from Cuba. 
Mr. Henry James gives his spring impression of New 
York and the Hudson. 


THE MAGAZINE OF FINE ARTS. 

IN November the first number of the Wagazine of Fine 
Arts made its appearance with an imposing array of 
articles. First comes the article by Professor Max 
Rooses on the development of the art of Jakob Jordaens, 
a propos of the Jordaens Exhibition recently held in 
Antwerp. The great Flemish artist was born in 1593. 
The oldest of his pictures bearing a date is the “ Adora- 
tion of the Shepherds,” now in the Stockholm Gallery, 
painted in 1618, and when he died in 1678 he had worked 
for sixty years, producing both great pictures and hurried 
commonplace painted canvases. 

Sir James D. Linton contributes an interesting article 
on Richard Wilson, the landscape-painter, who, he says, 
was not only unappreciated in his lifetime, but is to-day 
also comparatively neglected. He was born in an unsym- 
pathetic time, when landscape art was lightly esteemed, . 
even by artists. Lord Ronald Sutherland Gower makes 
Gainsborough’s Drawings in the British Musuem the sub- 
ject of an appreciative notice, and Mr. Laurence Hous- 
man is equally enthusiastic over the sculpture of 
Donatello. ‘ : 

In addition, the Magazine contains three important 
articles on applied art, dealing with textiles, pottery, and 
furniture. The article on Peruvian Pottery, with designs 
representing scenes from life and mythological lore, by 
Dr. Max Schmidt, is a study of the ancient Peruvian 
pottery in the Royal Museum for Popular Instruction in 
Berlin. 
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THE MONTHLY REVIEW. 

‘THE December number has as its chief distinction Sir 
Harry Johnston’s paper on the Anglo-French Agreement 
and what it may ited to, which is separately mentioned, 
al with Sir Arthur Clay’s paper on the Unemployed 
Problem. 

' _. THE LINGERING LOVE OF THE STUARTS, 
“Underground Jacobitism ” is the title of a paper by 
R. E. Francillon, which will probably surprise many 
readers by its account of the attachment which has been 
cherished until recent times towards the exiled dynasty 
of the Stuarts, He quotes Dr. Johnson, in 1777, that if 


bs England were fairly polled George III. would be sent 


away at once and his adherents hanged, Welsh Jacobitism 
was probably swallowed up in the revival of Whitefield, 
but ‘i is record of a Jacobite club called the “ Cycle” 
holding meetings in 1843, and even until 1860. Another 


interesting relic of popular sympathy with the Pretender 


is furnished by the Tyneside song :— 
Oh weel may the keel row 
That my laddie’s in ! 
* * * * * 
He wears a blue bonnet 
With a snow-white Rose upon it. 
PUBLIC SCHOOL TEACHING, 

_Mr. A. C. Benson subjects present Public School 
education to a vigorous criticism. He says the net result 
of it is — 

That we are one of the most unintellectual nationsin Europe ; 
that we send out generation after generation of schoolboys 
hating the high literature on which they have been so rigorously 
trained ; and while they think of their school games and the 
free companionship of school with pleasure and delight, they 
think of the teaching hours as interludes of unvaried dreariness. 

He insists that education should be of a stimulating 
character, and argues that if education dealt with 
modern history and modern languages, with geography 


~ and science, the boys would be in a position at least to 
| dnterpret, however incompletely, the events of modern 


times. 


THE LARK. 


Sir Frank T, Marzials contributes three stanzas on the 
lark, of which the first may here be quoted :— 
'. Q lark, Jark, singing while my heart is breaking, 
. Soaring and singing, 
~ . Thy clear notes flinging 
Like firefly sparklets, like petal shcwers 
That the orchard sheds in the month of flowers, 
Like the almond’s bloom in the year’s awaking, — 
Canst thou sing thus, lark, while my heart is breaking ? 
OTHER ARTICLES, 


Mr, Alfred Fellows pleads for some international 
agreement as to the law of forbidden marriages, and 
points out the extraordinary anomalies which prevail. 
“ Ex-Non-Com.” pleads for the development of indi- 


& viduality in the ranks of the Army. Mr. Edward Hutton 


gives a long and picturesque description of Italian 


| painting in the Prado Gallery. Mr. Eden Phillpotts 


pleads for a parliament of letters which should suffer 
nothing calling itself a novel to reach our average 
reader until authority has passed it! 





Mrs. SARAH A. TOOLEY contributes to the December 
number of the Girl's Realm a touching sketch of the 
Queen and her sympathy for the sick children in the 
hospitals. Not only do we read of her Christmas pre- 


‘sents of toys-to the little sufferers, but we learn how the 


Queen frequently visits the children’s hospitals. 


ee 


‘Tur Review or Reviews. ~ 


THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 

FROM the Contemporary—a good number—several 
articles are separately noticed. Mr. Augustine Birrell, 
reviewing very favourably Lord Granville’s Life, says :— 

If we are to call-no one happy until his-biography is pub- 
lished, we may now safely pronounce Lord Granville to be a 
happy man, for his ‘‘ Life and Letters” have already secured 
for themselyes a permanent place in the far from lengthy list 
of English political memorials of the first order of interest and 
merit. 


Mr. D. Christie Murray writes of hospital finance—an 
article which is really a review of the evidence given 
before the Committee of Enquiry issued last February. 
The conclusions of the Committee he considers just. 
Hospitals and medical schools will have to be separated, 
and the public which thinks it gives for the sick poor 
must not really be giving for medical education. 

In. reviewing the report on the Congo State, Mr. 
Herbert Samuel, M.P., puts little hope of improvement 
in the new system of forced labour, “to be established. 
and administered by the same men who have for so long 
defended and profited by the old.” He sees nothing for 
it but the transfer of the Congo from King Leopold’s. 
personal control to that of the Belgian parliament, with 
renewed and effective guarantees to, the Powers of 
humane government and free trade. He suggests that 
the demand should be renewed that the Hague Tribuna? 
should decide whether the concessions, at the bottom of 
the mischief, can be legally maintained under the terms 
of the Berlin Act. There are several other articles, 
which hardly call for notice. 


BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE. 

Mucu of Blackwood’s for December is occupied by 
reviews of Lord Gramwille’s Life and of Sir Herbert Max- 
well’s “ Story of the Tweed,” the latter by Andrew Lang- 
There is a suggestion by the Very Rev. William Mair as 
to dealing with the Scottish Church difficulty, and an 
article by Mr. Charles Whibley on the peaceful years of 
William Pitt the Younger’s term of power. Attention 
must be called to a most striking story by Jack London, 
“ Love of Life,” as powerful as Maupassant at his very 
best, without his bitter cynicism or frequent indecency. 
Such short stories are rare. The writer of the account 
of a German Rest Cure pension last month writes this 
month on a German town, evidently one where student- 
life is a conspicuous feature. It is a very chatty, agree- 
able article. ‘The writer, I notice, does not think Ger- 
man hostility to England more than skin-deep. 

The pith of the opening paper, on “The Naval Officer 
—Past and Future,” a little technical for the general 
reader, is— 
that the change from sail to steam has not altered the principles. 
underlying the control and working of a ship of war, They are 
the same now as in the days of Drake and Nelson, The soldier 
without nautical skill can still find room on board a ship to fil} 
a useful r6/e, The naval officer still requires nautical skill com- 
bined with military knowledge. But the nautical skill is of a 
different kind. Driving engines has come to replace handling 
sails, 





THE Church Army, founded by the Rev. W. Carlile in 
1881, is, says Mr. John Glenfield in the double Christmas 
number of the Royal Magazine, the best friend of the 
ex-prisoner, the drunkard, and the victim of exterior 
circumstances. In an interesting notice of the Army’s 
work the writer gives details concerning the achieve- 
ments of the institutions known as the Labour Homes. 
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THE. REviEWws REVIEWED. 


THE ARENA, 

THE interest of the November issue is principally 
American, but there are some articles of general concern. 
Dr. W. L. Howard contributes a sensational account of 
two souls in one body, a somewhat incredible story of a 
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was “Civil and Religious Liberty,” and the name of 
Correspondant was. adopted to mark their objects of 

propaganda and union. 
This group numbered the ¢/ife of the young writers 
of the day—for instance, M. de Vogué, the Vicomte de 
Meaux, and many other well-known men. 








Montalembert, on his return from Ireland, 
where he had been witnessing the struggle 
for emancipation, soon joined them, and his 
zeal and his activity, coupled with his 
intelligence and brilliant talents, marked 
him out for the post of director. 

A HEREDITARY PATRIMONY. 

The programme of the founders and the 
original traditions of the review have been 
scrupulously continued by succeeding con- 
tributors, having, indeed, in many instances 
been literally transmitted from father to 
son. The opening article in the first 
number was contributed by the Vicomte 
de Meaux, and one of the most assiduous 
contributors to the review to-day is his son, 
the present Vicomte de Meaux. Other 
names, such as those of de Vogué, de 
Broglie, de Brosses, also show that the 
Correspondant has always been considered 
as an hereditary patrimony. 

One of the questions zealously taken up 
by the Correspondant was that of the inde- 
pendence and rights of the Holy See, and 














Nurses’ Home, Bournville Works. 


being who was by turns a woman of shockingly reprobate 
character and a thoughtful male student. His “ realistic 
and scientific account” suggests that there were two 
bodies as well as two souls, or an androgynous combina- 
tion which could be now man, now woman. Dr. Bush 
gives what he calls the physician’s view of 


the campaign carried on against the 
Government on this occasion was so 
violent that the review was arraigned in 
the courts of justice. Its firmness in the defence 
of its programme naturally attracted to the Corres- 
fondant a number of fighting collaborators of the 
most varied personalities — Royalists, Bonapartists, 
Dominicans, Jesuits, etc. From 1876 to his death in 





the divorce question. He bases his argu- 





ment on what he calls the woman’s natural 
right to become a mother. The rest of the 
argument may be inferred. The sculptor, 
Mr, Frank Edwin Eiwell, is glorified, in a 
sketch by B. O. Flower, for his stand for 
freedom in art. Mr. George H. Shibley 
advocates the Swiss system of referendum 
and initiative as, in his phrase, guarded 
representative government. He considers 
it the vital demand of democracy. The 
Bournville Village experiment is described 
by Miss L. D. Trueblood with familiar 
illustrations. 


THE CORRESPONDANT AND ITS 
FOUNDERS. 

THE Chronique of October inaugurates 
what promises to be an interesting series 
of articles dealing with the history of the 
great reviews with an account of the Corres- 
pondant. 

THE DEFENDER OF CIVIL AND RELIGIOUS 




















LIBERTY. 

The Correspondant, says the writer, was 
born in 1829, and was founded byagroup 
of young men desirous of affirming their faith in the 
Catholic Church, and anxious to provide a Christian 
solution of the great problems of the age. Their motto 


Shops in Bournville. 


1904 the editor was Léon Lavedan. The present editor 
is Etienne Lamy, and the review is controlled by an 
editorial council, 





; 
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‘THE NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW. 
_ THE November number of the Worth American Review 
is well up to the high average of this first of American 
reviews. I quote elsewhere from the articles by Mr. W. 
D. Howells and Mr. Penfield. 
- HE PORTSMOUTH PEACE: CONFERENCE. 
Professor Martens writes briefly upon: the Conference, 
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» by the diplomatist to the Press is worth quoting :— 
“T am certain that in no-other country, and at no other Inter- 


fiational Congress, has the Press played so important a part asin . 


the, United States at the Portsmouth Conference ; and I con- 
sider it my duty to add that never. perhaps has the daily journal 
exercised so beneficent an influence as during.these proceedings. 
The fact is that, as the whole universe, and the United States 


+ in particular, most earnestly desired the end of the war and the 


establishment of peace, the American Press put itself, at the 
very beginning of the Portsmouth negotiations, at the service of 
this noble idea. 

( SIR HENRY IRVING, 

Mr. L. F. Austin, in an article written before the great 
actor’s death, pays an eloquent tribute to his genius 
based{upon a life-long familiarity with his career. He 
says that Irving did not appear in any modern costume on 
the Lyceum stage more than once in twenty-five years, 
He repeats the story of how Mr. Gladstone once made a 
dramatic speech in the House of Commons with a single 
eye to Irving, who was in the gallery, Mr, Austin 

“Says -— 

For the actor’s calling Sir Henry Irving has done more than 
any of his great predecessors. None of them ever watched over 
its interests with his jealous care. He has combated prejudice 
with so fine a temper, and pursued his art with so true a service, 
that the public on both sides of the Atlantic has come to rank 
him high among its worthies.' 

WORK FOR WEALTHY WOMEN, 

Mrs. Russell Sage discourses wisely upon the opportu- 
mities and responsibilities of leisured women. In the 
United States, as elsewhere, they often miss their oppor- 
tunities and ignore their responsibilities, but Mrs. Sage 
thiaks the cause of womanhood is progressing :— 

I verily believe that if one were to question indiscriminately 
@ thousand menas.to where they got their character, almost all 
<of them would say : ‘‘ My courage and stability came.from my 
mother, my intelligence from my father.” = 

Twenty-one .years ago I did not think. that women were 
qualified for suffrage ; but the strides they have made since then 
an the acquirement of business methods, in the. management of 
their affairs, in the effective’interest they have evinced in civic 
matters, and the way.in which they have mastered parliamen- 
tary methods, have convinced me that they are eminently fitted 
o do men’s work in all purely intellectual fields, 

The following suggestion may bear fruit elsewhere than 
in the United States :— 

In-our great: cities many women. are -necessarily lonely or are 

» forced into: vicious society. “And this loneliness is not amelior- 
ated by-attending »balls.and other entertainments. It is unfor- 
tunate thatymen of small means, having to attend business, must 
leave their wives much alone in hotels and boarding-houses. . It 
4s not woman’s nature to be philosophically resigned to solitude. 
She must have society, preferably good, but she must have 
Society. An inexperienced man is apt to neglect his wife and 
Still expect her to be as chaste as Lucrece. There is a great field 
for work among the unemployed wives of salaried men, 

° THE DRAMA AND THE NOVEL. 

Mr. Brander Matthews thus concludes his essay upon 
the claims of these rivals :— 

The art of the dramatist is not yet at its richest ; but it bristles 
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in which he played a useful part. The following tribute . 
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with difficulties such as’ a strong man,joys in overcoming. In 
this sharper difficulty is its most obvious advantage over the art 
of the novelist ; and here is its chief attraction for the story- 
teller weary of a method almost too easy to be worth while. 
Here is a reason why one may venture a doubt whether the 
novel, which has been dominant, not:to say domineering, in the 
second half of the nineteenth century, may not have to face a 
more acute rivalry of the draina in the first half of the twentieth 
century. The vogue of the novel is not likely to wane speedily ; 
but its supremacy may be challenged by the drama more swiftly 
than now seems likely. ».. 
OTHER»ARTICLES. 

Mr, Ion:Perdicaris warns the French that they may find 
their Manchuria in Morocco, Mr. J. Walter Lord pro- 
tests against the assumption that revolutionary 
railway legislation is justified by the facts... Mr. C. D. 
Wilson tells us that black men sometimes owned slaves 
in the South and were no better masters than the whites. 
President Thwing states the case for creating a pension 
fund for College Professors ; and Mr. T. B, Osborne dis- 
cusses Reciprocity Treaties or a.Double Tariff, and 
decides -in» favour of Statutory Reciprocity. Under 
“World Politics” (London) we have an exposition of 
what ‘English folk think of the New York Insurance 
Scandals. Interesting enough, but.. hardly ‘ World 
Politics”. ~ 


THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE. 

THE Cornhill Magazine is a very readable: but. not 
very quotable number, in which -are continued “ The 
Reminiscences of a Diplomatist,” and the fresh and 
charming series of papers “ From a College Window.” 
Lieut.-Col. Picquart writes in French on the Austerlitz 
Centenary ; and Captain von Herbert writes on “ Plevna 
Revisited,” December roth being the twenty-eighth anni- 
versary of the battle of Plevna. 

The Rev. Canon Beeching, writing on “ An Examina- 
tion in English Literature,” gives not examination 
howlers but his views as to the amount of interest. mani- 
fested in that subject, judging by examinations. His 
views, on the whole, are distinctly encouraging. Canon 
Ainger it was who suggested that Chaucer should be read 
in schools, It is, says Canon Beeching, “an interesting 
commentary upon his suggestion, that quite the best part 
of the Oxford and Cambridge examination in English is 
the Chaucer paper. The girls’ schools, especially, have 
taken up the study with zest, and we may look forward in 
consequence to a great diminution by-and-by in the 
ranks of unhumorous women.” 

There is an interesting paper on Christmas books. 
The Christmas book, as we know it, is hardly a century 
old. Between 1820 and 1830 there came into existence a 
series of Annuals which caused quite a revolution in the 
sale of Christmas books. Tosome of the earlier Annuals 
even such writers as Lamb and Hartley Coleridge con- 
tributed. The ponderous illustrated editions of standard 
works, long popular as Christmas books, have gradually 
disappeared, owing, it is said, to there being no drawing- 
room tables large enough to hold them. On the whole, 
the writer does not think Christmas literature is declining, 
in spite of the almost insatiable rage for novelty. 





IN the November Zeétschrift der Internationalen 
Musikgesellschaft Julien Tiersot publishes an article on 
Gabriel Fauré, the new Director of the Paris Con- 
servatoire, giving an account of M. Fauré’s life. 
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THE REVIEWS REVIEWED. 


THE NOUVELLE REVUE. 


ALBERT CIM, who has an article on Bibliomaniacs 
and Bibliophils in Za Revue of November 15th, contri- 
butes to the two November. numbers of the Nouvelle 
Revue an article on the Enemies of Books. 


THE ENEMIES OF BOOKS, 


He refers to the library at Alexandria, and says it is a 
mistake to think it was destroyed by the orders of the 
Mussulman chief Omar in 640, for at that date the 
library did not exist, a section of it having been acci- 
dentally burnt, in the year 47 B.C., by the soldiers of 
Julius Czesar, while the other section was destroyed about 
the year 390 by the Patriarch, or Bishop Theophilus, who 
wished to abolish idolatry in his diocese. Between this 
date and the arrival of Omar’s lieutenant the writers of 
the time make no reference whatever to the reconstitu- 
tion of the library, which is not surprising, since litera- 
ture and pagan philosophy were proscribed during this 

riod. 

Other biblioclasts are those who massacre books, such 
as the collectors of title-pages, frontispieces, miniatures, 
etc. Henry III. of France was a great malefactor in 
this sense, and he is accused of having cut out of a 
number of manuscripts and books of the Church minia- 
tures and illuminated pictures to decorate chapels. 
Several members of the Court followed his example, and 
so many very rare and valuable works were lacerated 
after this fashion that it is almost impossible to recon- 
struct the history of art in the Middle Ages as contained 
in these splendid volumes. 

Worst of all is the unique case of the librarian-biblio- 
clast, the librarian who aspires to burn the library he has 
charge of, and who succeeds. Poet and librarian, that 
is fire and water, says the bibliophil Jacob. In 1852 or 
1853 the destruction of the Bibliothéque de l’Arsenal at 
Paris, took place, and among the fifty or sixty works 
saved were those of the bard himself. 


THE SPANISH ACADEMY AT ROME, 


The question of the “ Prizes of Rome” is not merely 
French ; Spain has had a similar institution for some 
time, and more recently America has established acade- 
miesin Rome. The Spanish Academy, writes A. de Monzie 
in the first November number of the Nouvelle Revue, 
was the work of Emilio Castelar. Velasquez, Goya, and 
other illustrious Spanish painters learnt much from the 
Italian masters, and prove that an apprenticeship “ in 
the metropolis of eternal art” can only be a gain to the 
virtues, the individual aspirations, and the superb 
eriginality of Castillian genius. Castelar’s persuasive 
ardour in the matter overcame all criticism, and in 1874 
the first Spanish students began their studies at Rome 
under the most modest conditions. 


OTHER ARTICLES. 


In the second November number Rouire writes on the 
North-West Frontier of India and the Anglo-Japanese 
Treaty. The pretext for the Treaty, says the writer, 
was the necessity of guaranteeing the integrity of China 
and Korea, but the new agreement has, in reality, a very 
different character. The field of action now extends to 
the whole of Asia except the Turkish territory of Asia 
Minor and Arabia. 

Another article, by P. B. Gheusi, in the same number, 
deals with the work of the painter, Florent Willems, who 
died recently. The article is noteworthy as being, we 
believe, the first in the Mouvel/e Revue to be honoured 
with illustrations, 





LA REVUE. 


IN the first November number of Za Revue there is an 
article, by L. de Norvins, on Political Robbery in the 
United States, giving us anything but the virtuous side of 
American democracy. 


THE ERA OF GRAFT, 


The writer ffrst refers to the works of de Tocqueville 
and Mr. James Bryce on the United States, and notes 
how warmly these authors praised American institutions, 
and how both were agreed that in civil and political life 
a notable fact was the great respect for the laws. These 
books, he says, need to be re-written, or at least certain 
chapters should be torn out, for a new era has begun in 
the Republic—the era of vice, corruption, and crime. 
Tocqueville, it is true, had predicted some of the con- 
sequences of the development of individualism, and Mr. 
Bryce could not deny that there was already another side 
to the shield, and it is evident that the new century of the 
strenuous life is very different from the state of American 
society between 1840 and 1888, 

M. de Norvins deals with San Francisco in particular, 
but he is none the less convinced that the moral contami- 
nation has attacked every class of society, and that a 
spirit of robbery pervades the entire Republic to the peril 
of the national prosperity, He is down on the Trusts, the 
organisers of which have directed the American mind to 
the single aim of acquiring riches at any price and by 
any means, and he thinks there will be no salvation for 
the United States till a Grand Jury has summoned these 
promoters and organisers of public corruption to render 
an account of their life, the disgrace of which they pretend 
to efface by endowing churches, schools, museums, and 
libraries. 


FRENCH ATROCITIES ON THE CONGO. 


Raymond Colrat, in another article, deals with the 
French atrocities on the Congo.. What has been done 
for the natives? he asks. They have been plundered, 
their villages have been burnt, their: parents have been 
killed, their women have been violated, and, asa reward 
for having submitted to such treatment without com- 
plaining, they are to be taxed, and, since they cannot 
pay, are to be further ill-treated. 

The second number opens with the first? instalment of 
a symposium on the question of Morality Without 
God. Paul Gsell has appealed to a number of writers 
for their views, and has arranged their contributions in 
various categories—those who think that morality is 
developed unconsciously, those who believe in the close 
union of morality and religion, those who regard reason 
as the sole basis of morality, etc. 


DEFORESTATION OF FRANCE, 


Another article, by C. Duffart, is concerned with 
Deforestation. Though the writer describes deforestation 
as a world-peril, his article refers to France chiefly. He 
thinks the present deforestation should be arrested by 
legislative and protective measures, by the training in 
forestry of the rural population, and by a plan of inter- 
national afforestation. In France a wise forest colonisa- 
tion of the waste land and the land which ought to be 
replanted would regain for her in less than half a century 
forests almost equal in size to the present forests in 
Norway. Without interfering with the vine and other 
crops, a series of reforms might easily place France in 
the fourth instead of the eighth rank in the forest countries 
of Europe, 
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- the ships of medizval times, but the marine monsters of 
» “to-day cannot enter it. 
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THE REVUE DES DEUX MONDES. 
* THE first article in the Revue des Deux Mondes of 


“November Ist-is an account of the German Hanseatic 
“Towns, which Vicomte Eugéne Melchior de Vogué has 
* recently visited. 


BREMEN AND HAMBURG, 
When the Germans wish to glorify their rapid progress 


im maritime industry they always cite their colossal 
» Hamburg as their most important city, and the example, 
|) says Vicomte de Vogué, is well chosen as regards 

"enormous results. 


But if we look for the secret of 
success in human qualities, intelligence, patient energy, 
the art of creating much out of little, Bremen is 


ee stad than her sister Hamburg, and the new German 


mpire ought to be proud of her. Nature has endowed 


4 | Hamburg with a magnificent river, the receiver and 
> | -distributor of her commerce for many miles, and the 


people had only to utilise it. Hamburg is therefore a 
creation of the Elbe. Nature has done nothing of that 
The estuary of the Weser sufficed for 


In the port of Bremerhaven at 
some little distance the embarkation of the great packets 


“at the guai is not always assured. Notwithstanding that 


Hamburg is so near, Bremen remains the chief German 
‘market for tobacco and cotton, : : 
Everywhere the writer was not only impressed with 


|? the wealth of new Germany, but he thought he could 


recognise at the same time some of the first mischievous 
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Mr. G. Bernard Shaw. 
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effects of so much success—a certain laxity of former 
discipline. Some twenty years ago he wrote that the force 
which had conquered the French was not the force of the 
German regiments so much as the superior character of 
the Germans, firmly persuaded of their divine and 
national faith. 

HOW ‘THE CHINESE AIDED JAPAN, 

Writing in the same number on the Different Populations 
of Manchuria During the War, Raymond Recouly dis- 
cusses the immense value of the Chinese sympathy for 
Japan. The methodical Japanese regulated and organised 
the Chinese force so as to get from it the best results. 
The chief point in Russia’s weakness was, the writer 
says, her ignorance of the movements of the enemy. 
The Russians knew the country and were provided with 
maps, but their efforts to obtain any exact information of 
the Japanese army had no results, and their attempts to 
engage Chinese spies were equally in vain. But the 
Chinese rendered Japan invaluable service. Here and 
there one was caught, but for every captive ten at least 
escaped, and in such a swarm of human beings it was 
impossible to arrest every Chinaman. The Russians, 
therefore, allowed themselves to be spied upon without 
doing anything. 

MR. BERNARD SHAW. 

In the second November number Augustin Filon 
analyses the plays of Mr. Bernard Shaw. ‘The writer on 
a former occasion noted that the drama in England was 
dead or was dying, and now he writes that it was these 
conditions which produced the ostracism of which Mr. 
Bernard Shaw is the victim. This dying theatre rejected 
the only man who could restore it to life. But the 
phenomenon is about to cease, for there has been a suc- 
cessful season of Mr. Shaw’s plays. The enfant terrible 
has become the spoilt child. 

THE REVUE DE PARIS. 

IN the first November number of the Revue de Paris 
M. Billot recalls the incidents connected with the mar- 
riage of the King of Portugal, in 1886, to the Princesse 
Amélie d’Orléans, eldest daughter of the Comte de Paris. 
As the Comte de Paris was a pretender, the marriage 
was regarded in certain quarters as imprudent. During 
the week of fé¢es which followed the marriage, M. de 
Freycinet had to safeguard the dignity of his Govern- 
ment and the good relations of the French Republic with 
the Kingdom of Portugal, but he was in the right surely 
when-he referred to the marriage as a happy event for 
the two countries. 

The story of the purchase of the Suez Canal shares by 
England in 1875 is told at great length, by Charles 
Lesage, in the second November number. England has 
been at work on the conquest of Egypt for thirty years, 
he says, and when the whole history of this slow conquest 
comes to. be written, justice will have to be done to the 
parts played by arms, diplomacy, and the banker. The 
banker was the first to enter on the scene, but his ré/e 
was only a short one. He merely appeared and dis- 
appeared, but his intervention was decisive. Thanks to 
him, England was enabled to make the purchase of the 
Suez Company which the Viceroy of Egypt was in the 
act of seHing to France. The writer endeavours to state 
without comment the facts of the case. Both legend and 
history, he says, attribute the origin of the idea of 
British purchase to Mr. Frederick Greenwood, but 
according to the World of December 8th, 1875, the pro- 
moters were Mr. Henry Oppenheim and Mr. Greenwood, 
while the idea originated with Mr. Oppenheim. 
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THE Reviews REVIEWED. 


THE DUTCH REVIEWS. 


IN two of its three articles Vragen des Tijds deals 
with variations of the health question. The first con- 
cerns Colonisation Between the Tropics, and owes its 
inception chiefly to a lecture recently delivered at the 
Hague. The general impression is that the heat affects 
the brain and all the organs of the body, and that a 
residence of a few years is sufficient to reduce the 
strongest to a mere wreck of humanity. It is explained 
that the heat really affects only the skin and the kidneys, 
that all other evils are due solely to improper dieting and 
the consumption of unsuitable liquids, and‘ that, with 
proper care and attention to the mode of living as a 
whole, no dweller in the tropics need return in the con- 
dition in which one sees so many men who have passed 
adecade or less in those hot parts of the globe. Holland 
cannot find men enough to go out to her colonies, and 
it is hoped that such lectures and essays will counteract 
the wrong impression which is so prevalent. 

The other contribution touches a somewhat well-worn 


subject, yet one which needs to be pressed home when- 


ever a suitable opportunity occurs. Ought not instruc- 
tion in health matters be included in our educational 
programme? The body is a marvellous machine, the 
study of which should arouse interest, apart from the 
fact that it is of the greatest importance that we should 
understand ourselyes. Children are crammed with a 
variety of subjects which will not be of the least use to 
the majority, but they are taught nothing about their 
bodies and the functions of the several organs, ignorance 
of which will cause them pain in after life. It is going a 
little too far to say that we are either physicians or fools 
at forty, as the old saw has it ; but without question we 
ought to be nearer to the physician stage than most of 
us are in middle age. 

Onze Eeuw has a very interesting contribution on the 
City School System of the United States and the small 


't community, called the George Junior Republic, which 
. originated it. 


It is ten years ago since Mr. George con- 
ceived the idea of founding a scholastic or educational 
colony at Freewill, near Chicago, and the Junior 
Republic is now a flourishing concern. It has its officials 
and its legislative assemblies ; its citizens, boys and girls, 
youths and maidens, work and earn money with which 
to pay their way, they learn early in life to respect the 
laws of the community, and to develop the sentiments 
and qualities that will make them worthy citizens of the 
Great Republic. Ina modified way the idea has been 
"age in a large number of schools and is working 
well, 

Elsevier is a good issue. The article which most 
interests me is that on Dutch Churches, with its illustra- 
tions of interiors and exteriors, quaint and artistic. The 
account of an expedition in Surinam is continued ; the 
details are entertaining and the illustrations good. The 
usual contribution on art is this month devoted to Jacob 
Jordaens, whose pictures are to be found in all parts of 
Europe, one being in the possession of the Duke of 
Devonshire. 

The story of the love of Petrarch for Laura is told 
nce more in De Gids, and told in a distinctly interesting 
Style. Another contribution worthy of notice is that on 


_ Scientific Metaphysics; it is a critigue of a German 


book entitled “ Initiation into Metaphysics on the Basis 
The subject is a little too deep for 
readers as here presented, but it. is another 
proof of the general desire to reduce to an exact science 
ail that which we now call occult. 
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THE ITALIAN REVIEWS. 


AN exceptionally good number of Emporium 
(November) contains a very flattering notice of the work 
of W. Nicholson, illustrated by a number of his most 
characteristic wood-engravings. The ‘author, V. Pica, 
describes his art as being peculiarly and essentially 
English in its large robustness of outline and its flat vivid 
colouring. The marvellous dramatic successes of Paul 
Hervieu are the subject of a sympathetic study by 
L. d’Ambra, who, however, expresses the hope that 
Hervieu will return to fiction as the medium for his 
satiric studies of contemporary life. 

The Civilta Cattolica writes wrathfully (November 4th 
and 18th) on the separation of Church and State in 
France, pointing out that the Bill furnishes yet one more 
proof of the general decadence of the nation, as shown by 
the increase of late years of crime and suicide, and the 
diminution in the birth-rate. When, however, the Czvi/ia 
writer proceeds to cite anti-militarism, international 
peace propaganda, and even prospective old-age pensions 
as further Signs of decadence, the prejudice becomes too 
obvious. The article on Catholic gains in the nineteenth 
century, drawn from a recent volume by the well-known 
Pére Forbes, S.J., gives a convenient summary ’of the 
world-wide progress of the Catholic Church—a progress 
sometimes overlooked in face of obvious local failures. 

To the Nuova Antologia Dora Melegari, the novelist, 
contributes the first of a series of articles on “ Women 
and Men,” in which she expresses the conviction that in 
every firmly organised society woman is subject to man, 
and that she only emancipates herself when society 
becomes decadent. She is also of opinion that feminism 
has banished reverence. Starting from such a stand- 
point, it is surprising to find she is a warm supporter of 
the co-education of the sexes, for it is certain that 
nothing develops more surely the emancipation of girl- 
hood. General Biancardi asserts that the Italian army 
is practically without artillery, vast sums having been 
spent on guns of an antiquated pattern. “XXX” 
describes the recent Congress at Palermo held by the 
Dante Alighieri Society, whose object it is to better the 
conditions of Italian emigrants. It being admitted that 
illiteracy is one of the main causes of the low status of 
Italian immigrants, both in North and South America, 
it was resolved to do all that was possible to encourage 
Italian schools, and also to provide improved emigrant 
accommodation at the big Italian ports. The same 
number contains laudatory articles on Cardinal 
Capecelatro of Capua, who has just celebrated his 
episcopal jubilee, and on Gerolamo Rovetta, one of the 
most popular of Italian novelists. 

The Xassegna Nazionale contains a number of read- 
able articles. Isidoro del Lungo contributes an attractive 
sketch of Pope Pius II., Humanist and Pontiff, better 
known to the travelled public as that Aineas Sylvius 
Piccolomini, whose adventures are so delightfully rendered 
by Pinturicchio on the walls of the Siena Library. G. 
Simonetti describes the various poems in which figures 
that popular hero of Lucca, Castruccio Castracani, 
whose name is familiar to all Dante students. Under the 
unkind title of “ Ugly Florence,” G. Falorsi writes on the 
local government of the city, and its gradual decline in 
architectural beauty and general attractiveness. The 
first chapter of A. Fogazzaro’s new novel, “ Il Santo,” is 
published, also some weighty words from Bishop 
Bonomelli, of Cremona, on the need of the widest pos- 
sible liberty of action and discussion for priests and laity 
on all matters not absolutely of faith. 
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THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 


CHRISTMAS NUMBERS. 

«<THE magazines this month naturally contain not a 
few topical articles. In Good Words is a lively, 
illustrated paper on “ Yuletide in Barracks,” the 


’- writer of which thinks barracks one of the merriest 


places in which to spend Christmas. Another fully 
illustrated paper deals with various Christmas. cele- 
brations in far distant and far-differing parts of the 
world.. A writer in the Sunday Magazine. reminds 
us of certain “ Unique Christmas Services,” notably 
those at St. Mary-at-Hill, the Rev. Wilson Carlile’s 
His Old Clothes Ser- 
vice explains itself; and even better known is “ Doll 
Sunday.” Everyone, man or woman, is asked to 
bring a doll, as well as a bag of sweets; and by the 
end of the Sunday the church looks like a huge toy 
shop. There is, however, no: mention of “ Pudding 
Sunday,” another institution at the same church. 

The Graphic Christmas Number, with which is 
given away a fine coloured reproduction of Mr. 
Arthur. Wardle’s Academy. picture, “ Got Him,” has 
much excellent fiction. There are stories by Frank- 
fort. Moore, Baring Gould, Eden Phillpotts, Halliwell 
Sutcliffe and. others, with the usual comic coloured 
illustrations, and on the outside cover a reproduction 
of Lély’s “ Miss Hamilton, Countess de Grammont,” 

' Mr. Louis Wain’s Annual contains, of course, 
numerous and fascinating fancy portraits of cats, but 
dogs also frequently occur.’ Where ‘so much is good 
and I can only say that this is a 
very good shillingsworth (P, S.-King and Co.). 

’ Another very good Christmas number is the Grand 
Magazine, which opens with the first instalment of an 
account of Sir Henry Irving’s career by Mr. Joseph 
Hatton. 
bad judgment of friends, for when young he was told 
that as an actor “he had not a leg to stand on.’ 
Famous singers discuss their favourite songs, and 
famous actresses their first appearances. Sir Frederick 
Treves explains what he meant by saying or seeming 
to say that “disease was .a blessing”; and in the 


* paper on “ Traps for the Charitable” we are reminded 


of the special Christmas frauds, notably the Little 
Arthur Street. Mission, one of the numerous so-called 


“charities which rob the ‘public purse for the sake of 


feathering their own nests. Its heartrending appeals 
are poured through the post at Christmas, The open 
question discussed is whether we take too much 
exercise, Dr. Kingscote saying that we do, and point- 
ing to, the many hard workers who take next to none, 
and feel better when they take little ; and Dr. Lorimer 
Hart contending that we hardly take enough. 

“The Quiver Christmas Number is nearly half of it 
devoted to a complete story by Morice Gerard, “ The 
Red Seal.” The Earl of Aberdeen contributes some 
memories of Dr, Barnardo, and a new. serial story by 
Joseph Hocking.is begun. _There is a paper on “ In- 
teresting Christmas Doles,” including those at Islington 


and 4 in the East-End to-day ; and a talk with “The 


Busiest Man in Australia,” the Rev. W: H. Fitchett: 


Irving. is only one more instance of the,, 


‘the original flying-ship by M. Julliot. 


One of the best of the Christmas numbers, both as 
regards get-ip and matter, is certainly the Windsor 
Magazine, which includes contributions from Rudyard 
Kipling, Eden Phillpotts, S. R. Crockett, and Laurence 
Housman, as well as the beginning of a new serial 
by Anthony Hope, “Sophy of Kravonia.” The 
paper on the Art of Mr. Dendy Sadler, beauti- 
fully illustrated, has a charming picture of the artist’s 
garden at Hemingford Grey, his home near St. Ives, 
Hunts. Miss Ellen Terry contributes a paper on the 
Green-room and its fascinations, and there is an 
enthusiastically-written account of the fascinations 
of the sea-weeds and sea-flowers along the coast of 
Bermuda. . Altogether a very varied shillingsworth. 

The Sunday Strand enlarged Christmas number 
contains a paper on the Reyv.. Wilson Carlile at 
home, in his Surrey place. Miss Jessie Ackermann 
and a friend describe their experiences when, dressed 
appropriately, they tried to make a living selling 
flowers with a coster-cart and a donkey, keeping a 
stall in Petticoat Lane on Sunday, and street hawking. 
They found it exceedingly hard to make both ends 
meet, and were terribly dunned for their 3s. 6d. rent. 
Even the poor street hawkers, it seems, contribute a 
penny each at Christmas and one of their stock of toys 
for Crippled Children, There is another paper on the 
work of the Society:for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals, 

Another finely illustrated Christmas number, largely 
in good colour reproductions, is Scribner’s Magazine. 
The chief articles are on Holbein, illustrated with 
reproductions of his paintings, and a paper on 
Bouguereau, 

There is plenty of light and varied reading in the 
World and His Wife, which reminds us that this is 
the first Christmas when it is possible to send a letter 
round the world—to any part of the British Empire-— 
for a penny. 


An Airship Sailing Twenty to. Forty. Miles.an Hour. 


In the Worlds Work 1. Ramakers describes the 
Lebaudy II. airship. It isan improved development of 
This airship 
can travel by night. It has individual light for the 
aeronauts, a small dynamo which feeds-electric bulb 
lamps, and a one million candle power search lamp 
using acetylene.. In October, 1904, the: ship was 
exposed to severe winter trials,. ‘and the first nocturnal 
ascents were made. Flying against the wind the ship 
made about twenty-one miles’ an hour, and so estab- 
lished a record, _When the balloon was running. with 
the wind it. attained a speed of about seventy kilo- 
metres per hour. The same month the French 
Minister of War tested the Lebaudy II. for military 
purposes at Toul. A curious fact is that the envelope 
is of an elastic property, which is not perforated by 
rifle balls, or if the ball does’ pass through, the hole 
closes up “entirely after the passage of the ball,,in. the 
same way as the human skin. 
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oars LET YOUTH BUT KNOW* 

nae HE IS SINDBAD THE SAILOR IN THE PALACE OF ALADDIN! 

; ‘ 

he artist’s : : ; ; - : 

Pi Res URING the first days of my stay in RussiaI splendour of his heritage either as an Englishman or 

il ee was delighted and amazed to find in the asa citizen of the world.” “ Kappa” sees all this, but 

a. tm an Westminster Gazette that one “ Kappa,” he has a cheery faith in the possibility of altering it. 

ealaiiiions pleading for a rational system of education, possessed Despite the inexpugnable entrenchments of the forces 

- coast of a style which for force and eloquence, for suggestive- of Conservatism and the immobility of the clerico- 

saltieith ness and beauty, need not fear comparison with that classical phalanx, he does not despair. The state of 

idichor of the greatest masters of English prose. Nothing, spiritual torpor in which the average undergraduate goes 

“arlile at as a tule, is duller or more depressing than the dis- forth into the world is due to sheer. blindness to the 

ieee cussion of systems of education. Nothing was more  splendours of our environment—a cataract which: a 

=. dressed vivid and inspiring than the series of papers headed radical change in our system of education could be 

ng selling “If Youth but Knew” which are now collected relied upon to remove. 

keeping a together under the title “Let Youth but THE TRUE SPIRITUAL DEATH. 

hawking. Know.” It was a surprise and a revelation to “The fundamental task of a liberal education ought 

oth ends me to find that there was anyone on the to be to awaken and to keep ever alert the faculty of 

. 6d. rent. staff of the Westminster, or any other English news- wonder in the human soul. To take life as a matter 

ntribute a pre, pene of piece rat: ve pid ys barscw rs of course, that is the true spiritual death. The jog- 

ck of toys or rather feeling it, in the first case, and of writing It trot sequence of things dulls by familiarity the. child- 

per on the out in the second. Although the volume containing  jike spirit of inquiry and surprise.” What “ Kappa” 

Cruelty to these collected essays is but a small one, it better attempts to do, and brilliantly succeeds in doing, is to 
deserves to be regarded as the Book of the Month compel us to realise the manifold wonders of the 

er, largely than the portly oe which ‘settle the status of the universe in which the wonder of the infinite is no 

Magazine. real wife of the Prince Regent, or those which deal greater than the wonder of the infinitesimal. ‘The two 

ated with with any other phase, permanent or ephemeral, of main lines of the true liberal education are ‘the study 

paper on human life. For “ Kappa” goes to the root of things. of the architecture of Aladdin’s Palace in which we 

THE CHIEF END OF RATIONAL EDUCATION. live, or the critical investigation of the adventures of 

ing in the He attacks the supreme question. And even al- Sindbad, the sailor whose journeyings faintly shadow 

iat this is though some of our readers may not agree with all forth the history of the human race, : Herein surely 

ida letter his contentions, there are none who may not find are enough to stimulate the imagination and arouse 

Empire-— matter for profitable meditation in his glowing appeal the wonder of man ! 


-an Hour. 


and in his eloquent exposition of the rational educa- 
tion that is to come when the irrational education 
of our public schools has been banished to limbo. 
What ought to be the chief end of rational educa- 


THE PLANET AS ALADDIN’S PALACE. 
“ Kappa” looks out of his study window and sees 
the world as Aladdin’s Palace, which has rocks and 
mountains as its floor and pillars, with a carpet laid 





cribes the tion? “Kappa”, replies, “ To arouse and sustain in down each year afresh, and shifting in its hues and 
lopment of the mind a vivid realisation of the miracle of exist- patterns with every week and every year, with an 
iis airship ence.” It ought not to be difficult since, ashe remarks, “overhanging firmament” as a “ majestical roof 
ht for the we move in the midst of a stupendous fairy tale com- fretted with golden fire.” He remembers that it is 
ctric bulb pared with which the most fantastic Arabian night is aq clot of matter orbed in the turning lathe of cosmic forces, 
arch lamp humdrum and pedestrian: . But although “we are swinging with headlong velocity round one of an infinite host 
ship was compassed about with glories and mysteries, we feed atari gp er eet a ee by otmorhers of 
° ’ it su € and compiex chemistry, swa about wit 1fe-givin 
Prieto rant aha souls on Greek accents and bowling oceans, its pa built up a crumbled down by the patient 
Pag ah verages. energies of ten thousand ages, and clad as to its surface in a 


TO DISCOVER THIS MIRACULOUS WORLD. 





motley robe woven of myriads of living, multiplying, and dying 













ining. with ‘ é , organisms, some of which, by an ultimate miracle, have broken 
toy kilo- m We are miracles encased in miracle,” but we SO aes from their roots, and thd palpitating through the atmo- 
se French (ee “Smanage our schooling that Our most ingenuous sphere on wings, on hooves, or feet, or motor cycles. . ~ . 
or military youth leaves the University “with an unawakened pet pe Bos oe seg erncemaey an —— rhe oe 
e envelope peeagination, an ‘atrophied intelligence, - Deon “oe great and ite of hoastiiee od chetening iannaslocs - 
forated by fe indistinguishable from the most primitive tribal aoe eearaacaeeen 

nthe: hole instinct, and not the remotest realisation of the . wore roy , . ‘s 
ores eweavan History which is so taught as to be dubbed “ dry, 

ball,.in. the ~~" Tet; Youth but Know. A Plea for Reason in Education.’ . By being reduced to a mere huddle of unrelated names 


** Kappa.” (Methuen ard Co.) Reprinted from the Westminster Gazette. 


Price 3s. 6d. net. and dates, is in reality the story of a highly romantic 
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adventure, which to.fascinate only needs to be set out 
“intelligibly before the eyes of youth :— 
Out of the mists of an unfathomable past there crawls into 
our ken a being in whom we with difficulty, and not without 
Orror, menue our owe form and oe He is a com- 
parative weak animal amo monsters such as now e€ our 
ciehtmarcs but in his brain 1 there lurks a cunning Sa in his 
“hands a dexterity that is better than strength. 
From this rude beginning through a series of hair- 
breadth ’scapes and harrowing adventures, “ bluggier” 
than the bluggiest stories which have such an unfailing 
delight for the child, man has emerged into his 
present lordly inheritance. The latest comer, and in 
- some respects the weakest inmate of Aladdin’s Palace, 
fye has now claimed it as his own. What fairy tale 
exceeds in marvel the narrative of the adventures 
through which the child of the missing link achieved 
the intellectual status of Plato and wielded the 
material weapons of the twentieth century Cyclops ? 
CHRISTIANITY AS AN ADVENTURE OF THE SPIRIT. 
-“ Kappa,” greatly daring, in a powerful chapter on 
thé Romance. of Religion maintains that whether 


Christianity be regarded as the religion, or only. as’ 
a religion, it is impossible to conceive of anything: 


more manifoldly picturesque than this adventure of 
the human spirit. In the parish church he feels he is 


moving in an incredible fairy tale—a fairy tale that is. 
as marvellous, if the Christian doctrine be. true, as if. 


_} >it be false. “To the unbeliever, to whom St. Peter’s 

* is only the stupendous symbol of a ‘world hallu- 
cination—the monster soap bubble of an illusory 
metaphysic—its significance ought to be, if not pro-. 
founder, at any rate more human and more pathetic.” 
_ Regarded in this light, we are landed in “a sense of in- 
expressible awe at the frenzied efforts of man’s reason 
to grapple with the problems of life and death, of sin. 
and suffering, of the beginning of things and the end.” 
The rise and progress of the Christian religion must 
remain the strangest, the most incomprehensible 
“phenomenon of history.” Yet, with all this romantic 
and dazzling vista of miracle before his eyes, the 
average boy leaves our public school a very heathen. 
His heathenism, “ Kappa” declares, is bad for his 
morality, his efficiency, his happiness. It is a calamity 
to the individual and a danger to the State. 

HOW HISTORY SHOULD BE TAUGHT. 

“* Kappa,”. who is as practical as he is speculative, 
condescends upon particulars. The teaching of history 
should be begun at both ends. Start with anthro- 
pology, for the study of savage life and prehistoric 
conditions is congenial to the mind which is passing 
through the savage phase of development. Then, after 
a time, begin at the other end with local history, and 
pursue the two up and down streams until they 
meet :— 


The boy should be made to feel, as early as possible, how 
history touches his daily life, how it has moulded. the form of 

ment under which he lives, and imposed on him the 
_ privileges and duties of citizenship. He should be taught to 
understand the place and function in the body politic of the 
soldier and the policeman, the tax-gatherer and the factory 
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inspector. .He should Le familiarised with the historic scenes 
and monuments around him, and taught to read their signifi- 
cance. The rudiments of architecture should find an early place 
in any reasonable course of history. In these and many other 
ways the boy should be made to feel the actual and seemingly 
prosaic life around him, insensibly merging in the picturesque, 
poetic past. The simple stories should be told at first as stories 
pure and simple ; but little by little they would be more care- 
fully placed in their historic context. Little by little their 
sociological import would be more fully expounded, and 
particular facts would be grouped in the light of general prin- 
ciples. The learner should be invited to interest himself in (1) 
Personalities ; (2) Events; (3) Principles. Or (to reword the 
same series) in character, drama and science. 


THE ATHLETIC CRAZE, 

Instead of this inspiring vision of the history of the 
race, the boy is compelled to drudge at unintelligible 
tasks, at dry, mechanical, and irrelevant lessons until 
he is sent forth from dead tasks into a dead world. 
The result is that child’s play, with its little emula- 
tions and vanities, becomes the one thing real to him. 
It grows with his growth and strengthens with- his 
strength, until. he joins the ranks of the great child- 
public which lives on sporting tapes and pants as the 
hart panteth after the waterbrooks for football editions 
and five o’clock scores. Games, innocent in them- 
selves, become the main business of life, and so are 
noxious to the individual and perilous to the body 
politic. If Waterloo was won in the playing fields of 
Eton, it isin the same place where the Armageddon 
of the future will be lost. mth 


A RELIGION OF THE INTELLECT, 

In his concluding chapter on Ethics “ Kappa” 
maintains that nothing can be more moralising than 
a sense of the majesty and mystery of the adventure 
in which we are engaged, in which we are _partakers 
with the saints and martyrs and heroes of thought and 
deed who light up the record of. the.ages.. Baseness, 
and vice, and cruelty aré foolishly and ludicrously out 
of proportion, We have no time for such things. 
Alas! as if man did not always find time, for 
things which he had a mind.for—or senses, for that 
matter. The senses, it is to be feared, can always 
overmaster the sense of the proportion to which 
“Kappa” appeals. There is, however, much force 
as well as eloquence in his concluding passage :— 


I believe that ‘‘if youth but knew” life would take ona 
wholly different and far nobler and happier complexion even 
for the average boy: Let him learn from wherever his lot is 
cast in this inexpressibly beautiful and precious land of Eng- 
land, to watch the thronging snowstorm of worlds, magically 
arrested in the abyss of space, and to realise that he is bound to 
them ard they to him, by chains of which the snapping of a 
single one would mean the ruin of the universe. Let him 
habituate his mind to this overwhelming conception, and it will 
need no external imperative, no contract of reward or punish- 
ment, to bring home to him the ineptitude of mean thought or 
ignoble action. 

Before the stony face of Time, 
And looked at by the silent stars. 


That is eloquently said, but, alas! there is more 
truth in Fitzjames Stephen’s remark that nothing but 
the realised vision of an authentic Devil, with horns, 
hoofs and fiery trident all complete,: would ‘ever 
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deter the average sensual man from indulging his 
vicious appetites. Even that vision indeed has often 
proved far too weak to restrain the force of passion. 
What chance, then, would there be for the “stony face 
of Time” or the gaze of the silent stars, distinct but 
distant, clear but, ah, how cold ! 


THE NEW RIVALRY OF THE SOUL. 


Be this as it may, “ Kappa” has at least one solid 
reason for the faith that is in him, which he must be 
permitted to state in his own words :— 

My contention is that the widening and intensifying of the 
world’s self-consciousness which has taken place in the last 
hundred years has brought with it a new era in moral as well as 
in intellectual education, The universe has come alive, as it were, 
in a multitude of ways. . . You take a handful of iron filings, 
scatter them at random over a large sheet of paper, place the 

per on an electro magnet, and then pass the electric current 
through the-coil—at once the filings, as though endowed with 
life, shake off their inert disorder, and glide into beautiful curves 
and complex patterns. The facts of nature and of history are 
the iron filings of my apologue. . . They have fallen into curves 
of vastly-enlarged significance under the influence of the electric 
current flowing through the coil of the great generalisations, 
Both world-citizenship and State-citizenship have put on new 
meanings, and ought to inspire new hopes and fears and enthu- 
siasms. . . The result of the new order in our consciousness of the 
universe—with its promise of a still more marvellous order 
awaiting our divination—is that the life of the soul can now 
enter into a new rivalry with the life of the senses, while the 
claims of the race assume a new preponderance over the egoistic 
cravings of the individual. That, as it seems to me, is the sum 
and substance of the ethical implications of a religion of the 
intellect. 

This is finely and truly said. But when we ask 
whether this religion of the intellect gives the soul 
even an off sporting chance against the insistent 
pressure of the senses, is it not too evident that, save 
for a few elect souls, these lofty considerations that 
appeal to the imagination and the intellect will fail to 
grip the average sensual man whose rule of life is 
“Let us eat and drink, for to-morrow we die” ? 

Apart from this matter, on which I would only too 
gladly be convinced that “ Kappa” is right, his little 
book should be read and studied by all who, whether 
as parents or as teachers, have opportunities for 
letting youth know the nature of its inheritance. As 
for the immediate objective of the author—a reform 
of public school education—it will probably do 
much to precipitate into action the widespread con- 
viction that the time has fully come when the public 
schools of England should be overhauled in the public 
interest. One of them—say Eton—might be pre- 
served as it is in order to serve as a perpetual 
provocation to the spirit of wonder which “ Kappa” 
holds is the beginning of all wisdom—wonder that 
the richest and most cultured class of the English 
nation should have evolved this as the supreme type 
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of the education of our youth. Of all the wonders in 
“ Kappa’s” museum of miracles is there any quite so 
wonderful as this ? 


Copyright by the) [¥. Horace McFarland Co. 
ONE WHO HAS ATTAINED 
‘*a vivid realisation of the miracle of existence.”’ 


President Roosevelt at Home. 
On the balcony at Sagamore Hill, Oyster Bay. 
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The Review’s Bookshop. 


December Ist, 1905. 
‘ THE distinctively Christmas books have been dealt 
with under a separate heading. Below will be found, 
however, my usual suryey of the books published during 
November that you will find best worth reading. 
ey: MEMOIRS OF SIR T, WEMYSS REID. 
- Phere are few books which I have read with greater 


plesapre and keener interest than “ The Memoirs of Sir , 


homas Wemyss Reid” (Cassell and Co, 18s, net). 
We have here only the first volume, which brings 
us. down to 1885. The second is held over for the 
resent. But the first half is full of a very genuine 
man interest. Sir T, Wemyss Reid never appeared 
to better advantage than he does in these Se gh al 
memorials in which he tells the story of his career from 
the time when he was the clever, pushing boy of a Tyne- 
side manse until he was editor of the Leeds Mercury and 
leading director of the Liberal political organisations of 
the capital of the West Riding. Nothing can be more 
genial, more entertaining, and more human than these 
modest reminiscences of bygone times, with their vivid 
as es of famous men like Mr. Gladstone, Mr. Forster, 
ord Houghton, Lord Derby, Madame Novikoff, James 


Payn, William Black, Sir Ed. Baines, Mr. Morley, etc. Of 
his references to me | can only speak with gratitude. I 
went to him as to a mentor when I was twenty-two, and 
Tam amused to find, from Sir Wemyss Reid’s account of 
my ‘visit, that I seem to have changed very little in 
thirty-four years. His version of how coolness sprang 


up between us is news to me, I never knew, until I read 
it in this book, that he ever considered that he had any 
reason to complain of me. If his version is right I am 
without excuse. I imagined we were always good 
friends, and he certainly never gave me any cause to 
believe he had any grievance against me, however slight. 
On another point—that on which he finally condemns my 
attempt to govern by journalism—his memory is dis- 
tinctly at fault. I never sent Gordon to Khartoum to 
Sarawak the Soudan. My share in that romantic and 
tragic adventure is not one of which I have any reason 
to be ashamed. [If it resulted in disaster, it was not 
because the journalist had too much power but because 
he had too little, But that is too large a subject to enter 
upon here, 
ee “MR, DAVIDSON’s “ TRAGIC PLAY.”. 

In “The Theatrocrat” (E. Grant Richards.), Mr. 
John Davidson essays, he thinks successfully, to lift the lid 
off the universe, or, in less figurative language, to destroy 
God and sin, Heaven and Hell, by explaining their 
origin, As opposed to those who teach that there is no 
matter, but only mind, Mr. Davidson proclaims as his 
glad evangel that there is nothing but matter. “The 
generative power of man, and the all-pervading ether 
conscious in him, are the material sources of the idea of 
God. From the first source there comes also the idea of 
sin. Man is the ether condensed and evolved. Man is 
the whole universe become conscious and self-conscious.” 
That, he says, is the greatest thing that has been told to 
the world. It will destroy all existing religions, govern- 
ments, institutions, morality, and all moralities, all 
philosophy, all literature, and all art. In this prospect 
Mr. joma Davidson doth exceedingly rejoice, and by 
way of expediting this cycle of universal destruc- 
tion he has written a tragic play of Church and 


Stage, to which he has prefixed an introduction 
which begins with a chapter on ‘ Wordsworth’s 
Immorality and Mine,” and closes with a declaration that 
“ out of matter the myth of God and Sin and Heaven 
and Hell arose.” His “tragic play” has passages of 
much poetic power and beauty, but the theme is revolting, 
and it is handled with even more than Elizabethan 
coarseness, He dreams of a new world “ purged of God 
and purged of sin,” when all men and women dowered 
with the freedom of the universe will be beautiful and 
strong. But he admits that it may come— 
With wars, 

Convulsions, burnings, tortures, massacres, 

With centuries of woe employing all 

Prodigious powers of slaughter, powers of pain, 

Wherein our civilised self-consciousness 

Outdoes barbarity and instinct far 

Beyond comparison of Heaven and Hell. 


Pleasant prospect, but judging from “The Theatrocrat ” 
we are much more likely to-realise the prelude than to 
achieve the promised goal of our pilgrimage. 


TRUTH ABOUT THE JAPANESE, 


At last the legend so diligently propagated by the 
Japanese at the outbreak of the war as to the immense 
preparations of the Russians has been authoritatively 
exploded. Nothing did more to prejudice public opinion 
against Russia than this deliberately circulated falsc- 
hood. That it was purposely concocted by the Japanese 
with the avowed object of deceiving the world and their 
own allies is now acknowledged by Sir Ian Hamilton, 
the chief of our military attachés with the Japanese 
forces, in his book, “A Staff Officer’s Scrap Book” 
(Arnold. 18s.). He tells us that as a mark of very 
special favour he was “ privileged, at an interview lasting 
several hours, to hear from the lips of a very great man 
what purported to be an exact account of the strength of 
the Russian forces.” The station and actual strength of 
every Russian unit east of Lake Baikal were given, and 
he was surprised to find that the total force amounted to 
approximately 200,000 men, The statement was entirely 
misleading, and was intended to mislead :— 

I now know that at the very time I fondly imagined I was 
being taken into the intimate confidence of the highest autho- 
rities, the Japanese in the field knew well that the whole of the 
mobile field army at the command of the Russian Generalissimo 
would barely amount to 80,000 men by the 1st of May [or more 
than three months after the Japanese statement that there were 
200,000 Russians in the field]. 

While warmly eulogistic of the Japanese, Sir lan 
considerably discounts their reputation for invincibility. 
Mr. W. Richmond Smith also lifts the veil a little in his 
“Siege and Fall of Port Arthur” (Nash. os, 6d.). 
From his narrative we learn some rather unpleasant 
facts. For instance, he describes how an entire Japanese 
regiment had to be withdrawn from the fighting line on 
account of absolute cowardice; how a Japanese force 
cut off the retreat of 800 Russians and slowly forced 
them back until driven into the sea, “ where the whole 
body was slaughtered with the exception of a dozen who 
were taken prisoners”; and how for months wounded 
mén were butchered in almost every engagement. 
Truly efficiency can be carried to extremes where it 
ceases to be admirable and deserves a tolerably harsh 
name. 
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THE REvIEW’s BooKSHOoP. 


THE MORAL OF THE WAR OF 1812. 

Captain. Mahan has brought his series of masterly 
studies on the influence of sea power upon history to a 
conclusion with two large volumes upon “ Sea Power in 
its Relations to the War of 1812” (Sampson Low. 879 pp. 
36s. net). Captain Mahan is one of the few writers 
whose work marks an epoch in human thought, and in 
this his latest book he displays all those qualities that 
have given him so commanding a position. He unravels 
with rare skill the tangled story of the genesis of that 
unhappy conflict, and awards praise and blame with 
rigid impartiality. While fully admitting that much 
of Great Britain’s action was unjustifiable and at times 
even monstrous, regarded in itself alone, he points out 
that engaged as she was in a life and death struggle 
with Napoleon, she was compelled to use any and 
every means to compass his downfall and her own 
deliverance. Her ministers, he says, “held with cool 
heads, and with steady hands on the helm, a 
course taken in full understanding of world conditions, 
and with a substantially just forecast of the future.” 
America argued and threatened and did not fight till too 
late, and then fought unprepared. His moral is that 

ssive resistance, unbacked up by an adequate physical 
force, is powerless to compel compliance with just 
demands, and his final verdict that the United States, 
instead of placing reliance upon a system of commercial 
restrictions, should have prepared for war, built a navy, 
and fought Great Britain in 1807 instead of 1812. 

RICHES AND POVERTY. 


Mr. L. G. Chiozza Money has compiled an extremely 
serviceable volume of facts and figures on the subject of 
the distribution of wealth in England. In addition to 
this he has sketched out the outlines of a social policy, 
having for its end and aim the better distribution of 
wealth and the means of life. He has compiled a mass 
of pertinent statistics, and, still better, has marshalled 
them in a manner to illuminate instead of confuse the 
problem. He points out that while undoubtedly we have 
hag and are growing, richer, we are still, owing to the 

ulty distribution of the wealth earned,a poor people 
thinly veneered by the well-to-do. One-half of the entire 
national income is taken by one-ninth of the population, 
five million persons own nearly all the national capital, 
one-half the land of the United Kingdom is owned by 
2,500 persons, and thirty per cent. of the population is 
underfed. What is the remedy? Mr. Money replies, not 
more trade, but better distribution secured by the gradual 
substitution of public for private ownership of the means 
of production. It is not necessary always to agree 
with Mr. Money’s conclusions, but everyone who seriously 
studies the social condition of the people must be grateful 
to him for the statistics he has compiled and printed in 
“Riches and Poverty” (Methuen. 338 pp. 5s. net). You 
will find the case for municipal management well put 
by Mr. R. B. Suthers in “ Mind Your Ow. Business” 
(Clarion Press. 179pp. 2s. 6d. net). He has brought 
together a vast amount of information on the subject, and 
arranged it so compactly and handily that it occupies a 
very small space. 

MRS. FITZHERBERT AND GEORGE IV. 


Whether George IV., when he was Prince of Wales, 
married or did not marry Mrs. Fitzherbert, has long been 
a subject of curiosity, though hardly of much political or 


historic importance. The question has been finally settled 


by Mr. W. H. Wilkins, who has published in two large 
volumes the whole history of this strange marriage, for a 
Marriage did actually take place. He has had access to 
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private papers long stored in Coutts’ Bank, and by. per- 
mission of his Majesty reproduces all the more important 
of them in his book. These include the marriage certifi- 
cate in George IV.’s handwriting ; a remarkable will, 
made at a time of severe illness, and many letters. 
That Mrs. Fitzherbert, who was a Catholic, was his 
canonical wife, both in the eyes of her own Church and 
in those of the Church of England, there remains no reason 
to doubt. She was not, however, in any sense his legal 
wife according to the civil laws of England. So thoroughly 
was the validity of her marriage recognised that Mrs. 
Fitzherbert declined to resume relations with her husband 
after his marriage with the Princess Caroline until she 
had appealed to the Pope and been directed to do so. 
The whole is a curious story, and it has been told by 
Mr. Wilkins with remarkable discretion and good taste. 
He might have been somewhat shorter with advantage, 
but the work has been well done, and Mrs. Fitzherbert 
certainly has been happy in her biographer and defender 
(Longmans. 2 vols. 690 pp. 36s.). 
NAPOLEON’S COURT. 

Two other books will also be read with. pleasure by 
those who have a taste for gossip not unmixed with 
scandal about Royal and Imperial personages. ..The 
first and best, “A Queen of Napoleon’s Court” (Unw'n 
489 pp. Illustrated. tos. 6d. net), by Mrs. Catherinz 
Bearne, deals with the life-story of Désirée Clary, after- 
wards Bernadotte. , Into her singularly romantic history 
there is woven much about Napoleon and Josephine, 
their Court, and the exceedingly unsatisfactory Napoleon 
family. Napoleon courted her in her early girlhood, and. 
afterwards jilted her incontinently, Later she married 
Bernadotte, who became King of Sweden and Norway. 
Mrs. Bearne’s work is now so well known that the excel- 
lence of her style and the constant interest of her 
narrative hardly need commendation. This book is in 
no wise unworthy of her. Jéréme, Napoleon’s youngest 
brother, appears in a more unfavourable light in her book 
than in Mr. P. W. Sargeant’s account of his spendthrift 
and light-of-love career, published under the doubtfully 
complimentary and not altogether apt title of “ The 
Burlesque Napoleon” (Laurie. 380 pp. 10s. 6d, net). 
Though his. perpetual intrigues and /iatsons are mini- 
mised in these pages, they necessarily loom very large. 

, A MUSICIAN’S LIFE-STORY. 

Other readers will find ample reading for a month in 
the large, numerous and closely printed pages of “ The 
Life and Letters of Peter Ilich Tchaikovsky” (Lane. 
772 pp. 21Is.net). The book is edited from the Russian 
of Modeste Tchaikovsky, the composer’s younger brother. 
It is well and fully illustrated, but badly indexed. A 
large part of the volume is made up of Tchaikovsky’s 
letters to friends and relations, and these might with 
advantage have been pruned more severely than has 
been the case. The most interesting part of the story 
unfolded in this book is the later portion, » describing 
Tchaikovsky’s frequent visits abroad, his growing: fame, 
and his views on musicians and authors, and, above all, 
his strange relationship with Madame von Meek. For 
thirteen years they constantly corresponded, but scarcely 
ever met, and never, I believe, except in public. She 
allowed the composer a competence of 6,000 roubles a 
year, which was continued until the unique relationship 
came to an end in misunderstanding. 

A READABLE BOOK ON RUSSIA. 

“The Russia Empire and Tsarism” (D. Nutt. 299 pp. 
Ios, 6d.) is an unindexed translation of M. Victor Bérard’s 
readable survey of Russian history and Russian problenis. 
































It covers much of the same ground as M. Rambaud’s, but 
it brings the tragic story down to the present day. M. 
Bérard’s style, even in translation, is lucid, and although 

-he sympathises with the revolution, he is able to 
appreciate the historical justification for the autocracy. 
Me Fred. Greenwood contributes an introduction, in 
which he solemnly shakes his head over the Anglo- 
Japanese alliance. He somewhat over-estimates the 
effect produced in Russia by the failure of Japan to 
extort an indemnity, but there is much in his melancholy 
survey that may profitably be taken to heart by English 
statesmen. 

NOVELS OF THE MONTH. 


My selection of fiction for your Christmas reading 
does not include any novel of exceptional or outstanding 
merit. But in the following list of a dozen stories you 
will find some excellent and much promiscuous reading. 
The first place in any selection, however small it may be, 
must be given to Mr. George Moore’s “The Lake” 
(Heinemann. 6s.). But unless you are interested in its 
descriptions of local Irish scenery, I fear you will lay it 
down with some feeling of disappointment. The priest’s 
love story is original, there is not too much dialogue, the 
characterisation, though minute, does not weary when once 
the characters begin to live, and yet there is something 
dacking. Neither is Mr. Marion Crawford at his 
best in his latest tale, “Soprano” (Macmillan. 6s.). It 
‘is in reality only half a novel, and is to be continued in 
Mr. Crawford’s next. The dual portraits of the old and 
the young soprano.are carefully drawn, and there is one 
chapter of considerable power. There is not much 
-glamour about this picture of a great singer’s life, and 
the number and amount of her meals is emphasised with 
rather too conscientious a realism. “ The Interpreters” 
(Unwin. 6s.), by Margarette Byrde, is a novel of force 
and character. It is written with a sympathetic touch, 
and deals with the problems which arise when human 
emotions and conventions become entangled together. 
The subject—the marriage of a woman deserted by her 
husband, whom she believes. to be dead—has been 
handled with skill and insight. Mrs. H. O. Forbes’ 
*“Helena” (Blackwood. 6s.) is a good story, and con- 
tains some of the best and truest descriptions of New 
Zealand scenery that I have come across in fiction. 
You should also make a point of reading Mr. Booth 
Tarkington’s “ Conquest of Canaan” (Harpers. 6s.), a 
- story of the middle States of America, giving an excel- 
lent impression of life in a small American town. Apart 
from this, it is a finely-told story of a young man’s struggle 


against ' adverse circumstances and prejudiced opinion. ~ 


““A Lame Dog’s Diary” (Heinemann. 6s.) is a light and 
humorous description of English village life that is 
pleasant reading. Mr. Walter Raymond’s “Jacob and 
John” (Hodder. 6s.) is a story of well-sustained interest 
of Somersetshire country life in the days when there were 
still Algerian pirates. The homely country people are 
excellently sketched. In “ Dan the Dollar” (Maunsel. 
38. 6d.), Mr. Shan F. Bullock has contrived to be very 
intéresting about Irish peasants and their ways. It is 
an Irish problem novel, dealing with present-day topics. 
An interesting theatrical novel of an uncommon kind is 
_“* The Showman” (Hurst. 6s.), by theauthor of “ TheViews 
of Christopher.” The study of Leslie, the hardworking 
actress, with any amount of kindness of heart and grit, is 
pee gen interesting. The novel is not in the least 
sordid, and the character drawing is sometimes excellent. 

Miss Desmond” (Heinemann. 6s.) Marie von 
Vorst has left America, but not Americans. She has 
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transplanted them to Switzerland, and writes a tale of 
their doings there which, though somewhat original and 
interesting, is not, I think, an improvement on her 
American work proper. A romantic-historical novel of 
the Dumas type is Harald Molander’s ‘“ The Fortune 
Hunter ” (Heinemann. 6s.), translated from the Swedish. 
Finally, there is the rather improbable, though pretty and 
irreproachable, tale of Miss Edith Fowler, entitled “ For 
Richer for Poorer” (Hurst. 6s.), sure to be popular as a 
present for girls. 
SOME ENGLISH ESSAYISTS. 

All who enjoy pure English will read with keen plea- 
sure the two volumes of the collected Lectures and Essays 
of Canon Ainger (Macmillan. 740 pp. 15s.net). They 
are nearly all on literary subjects, and are written with a 
care and attention to style too seldom met with in these 
hurried later years. What could be more delightful, for 
example, than the paper in which he recalls how he traced 
Charles Lamb in Hertfordshire? Here, indeed, we have 
some of the true gold of literature. Other essays deal 
with Shakespeare, Swift, Chaucer, Cowper, Burns, and 
Scott, and such subjects as the Secret of Charm in 
Literature and the Art of Conversation. I am inclined 
to think that you will be a little disappointed with Sir 
Lewis Morris’s essays in “ The New Rambler” (Long- 
mans. 327 pp. 6s. net). They cover a large variety of 
subjects, from “In Praise of Gardens” to the Sherborne 
Pageant, with certain speeches and addresses incor- 
porated. The essays on Modern Poetry and a New 
Criticism of Poetry are the best in the volume. Sir Lewis 
is much more hopeful about modern poetry than he is 
about contemporary criticism. Sir George Trevelyan 
has revised and rearranged certain pieces written by 
him forty to fifty-five years ago, and_ published 
them under the title of “Interludes in Verse 
and Prose” (Bell. 304 pp. 6s. net), They include 
a rhymed extravaganza, “ Horace at the University at 
Athens” ; a play, “ The Dark Bungalow” ; a classic dream, 
and some Anglo-Indian pieces in verse and prose. 
Among the best essays published during the month are 
Mr. Birrell’s “In the Name of the Bodleian” (Elliot 
Stock. 5s. net). Mr. Birrell “ birrells” pleasantly upon 
many subjects, and some of the essays are fine examples 
of that art which he has made his own, and which is so 
characteristic as to have acquired his name in its verbal 
form. 

SHAKESPEARE INTERPRETED. 


The Rev. Stopford Brooke, whenever he writes on litera- 
ture, commands the respectful attention of the general 
reader, who owes him many debts of gratitude in times 
gone by. No reader of his latest book “ On Ten Plays of 
Shakespeare” (Constable. 311 pp. "7s. 6d. net) can fail 
to derive both pleasure and profit from its perusal. It is 
marvellous with what freshness the best known of Shake- 
speare’s ples have been treated in his skilful hands, I note 
one remark, In discussing “The Tempest” he says :— 
“If I were a manager and put ‘The Tempest’ on the 
stage, Ariel should be onlya voice, no one should represent 
him.” Two books deal. with that subject of perennial 
curiosity, the authorship of Shakespeare’s plays. Mr. J. M. 
Robertson writes on “ Did Shakespeare write ‘Titus An- 
dronicus’?” (Watts. 244 pp. 5s. net), and answers the 
question with a decided negative. Peele and Greene were 
mainly responsible for the work, he maintains ; and Kyd 
and possibly Lodge may have had a hand in it. + “ Letters 
from the Dead to the Dead” is the latest and most 
subtly ingenious attempt to revive the Bacon-Shakespeare 
controversy in another guise, For the extreme and 
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amazing ingenuity of it I can only refer. the reader to 
the book. The Baconians have been on a wrong tack, 
says the writer, and he proceeds to show them their 
error (Quaritch. 96 pp. 6s.). 

FRESH LIGHT ON ENGLISH HISTORY, 

The student of history, not the researcher but the 
reader, was well provided for last month by the 

ublishers. Mr. Herbert Paul has in a fourth volume 
Prought down his history of Modern England to 1885 
(Macmillan. 410 pp. 8s. 6d. net). It covers the first 
Disraeli ministry and Mr. Gladstone’s checkered second 
administration. This particular period has been so 
thoroughly explored recently in Mr. Gladstone and Lord 
Granville’s Lives, that Mr. Paul’s history loses much 
of its freshness. It is of course purely a_ political 
history, for the single chapter entitled “Church and 
State” is but a paltry fig-leaf covering the nakedness 
of the survey in every other direction. Perhaps some 
publisher will provide us with a broader history of the 
main currents of modern English life. He would cer- 
tainly render the public a service. Lord Holland’s 
Memoirs of the Whig Party, 1807-1821 (Murray. 420 pp. 
12s. net) have at length, after lying neglected for many 
years, been published. They supplement the previous 
volumes, and give a well-written account by an actor of 
the fortunes of a party out of office. The Memoirs are 
especially interesting on account of the many acute esti- 
mates of the characters of leading men with which its 
pages are filled. To Mr, Oman’s “ History of England ” 
has been added the second volume, dealing with the 
Norman and Angevin period (Methuen. 577 pp. Ios. 6d. 
net), Theattention is too exclusively centred upon political 
events, and an opportunity has been missed of presenting 
a picture of the social life and condition of the English 
people at a peculiarly interesting epoch in their evolution. 
Another volume has also been added to Messrs. Long- 
man’s new History of England. It covers the period 
1216-1377, from the accession of Henry III. to the death 
of Edward III. Finally, the author of “ The Life of Sir 
Kenelm Digby” has been prying among private papers to 
some purpose, and has filled a book with curious extracts 
from the volumes issued by the Royal Historical Com- 
mission. They have been arranged under headings, 
beginning with births and ending with the grave, and 
certainly make an_ excellent scrap-book of historical 
curiosities (Longmans. 214 pp.). 

AS OTHERS SEE US AND WE OTHERS. 

To your collection of books describing England and 
the English as others see us you must certainly add Mr. 
J. H. M. Abbott's “The Outlander in England” 
(Methuen. 295 pp. 6s.). Mr. Abbott is an Australian, 
and his: impressions of the Mother Country are both well 
and brightly written, and make very instructive reading. 
The criticism is kindly and the appreciation sincere, and 
its value lies in the fact that it enables us to realise how 
we must appear in the eyes of our- children at the Anti- 
podes. Of the other travel books of the month the 
most generally interesting is Mrs. Archibald Little’s 
“Round About My Peking Garden” (Unwin, 284 
pp. 15s. net). It adds one more to the enter- 
taining and informing volumes she has written 
on China, and will be every whit as popular as its 
predecessors. For a rollicking description of travel 
experiences you should read J. L. C. Booth’s “ Trouble 
in the Balkans” (Hurst. 280 pp.), an account of the unrest 
in Macedonia and Bulgaria in 1903, by a journalist who 
does not take his duties too seriously. If you are in the 
mood for solid reading, of which statistics and hard facts 
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form the largest ingredient, you should take up Mr. Percy 
F. Martin’s encyclopedic work on South America, 
“Through Five Republics of South America” (Heine- 
mann. 487 pp. 21s. net). It is, I should imagine, the 
most exhaustive work of its kind on that portion of the 
world that has appeared, and, as a book of reference, 
should prove invaluable. 


RECOLLECTIONS AND COLLECTIONS. 


The books of biography and reminiscence published 
during the month were so numerous that I cannot do 
more than mention a few of the more important, Sir 
Frederick St. John gossips pleasantly about his reminis- 
cences of the Diplomatic Service in three continents 
(Chapman, 312 pp. 15s. net); Mr. John Morgan 
Richards gathers up the recollections of sixty years of an 
American’s life in England and the United States ; while 
in “ Mrs. Brookfield and Her Circle” (Pitman. 28s. net) 
you will find yourself in the midst of a brilliant and 
fascinating society, the cream of whose. conversation 
has been skimmed for your benefit. Passing from 


reminiscence to biography, we have Mrs. Fawcett’s 
“ Five Famous French Women” (Cassell. 299 pp. 
6s.), including Joan of Arc, Louise of Savoy, 


Margaret of Angouléme, Jeanne d’Albert and Renée, 
Duchess of Ferrara. The stories of the great ladies are 
well told, but for depth of scholarship and lucidity of 
style the book does not compare with the chapters in 
Miss Sichel’s “ Catherine de Medici ” devoted to the same 
period. Harold Begbie’s series of “ Master Workers of 
the Day” has been collected into book form (Methuen. 
306 pp. 7s. 6d. net), and Canon Scott Holland has 
reprinted, in his “ Personal Studies” (Gardner. 288 pp. 
6s.), a series of biographical papers on great men and 
two great women of the last century. The subjects 
include Gladstone, Liddon, Rhodes, Tolstoy and 
Queen Victoria. In two large, handsome and well 
illustrated volumes we have a good translation of 
Gaetano Negri’s fascinating study of Julian the Apos- 
tate (Unwin. 632 pp. 21s. net); the Heroes of the 
Nations series now includes a life of Mahomet (Putnams. 
472 pp. 5s.), by Mr. D. S. Margoliouth, a work over 
which great pains have been taken, but one in which full 
justice is hardly done to the Prophet ; and Mr. A. G. Brad- 
ley has written a monograph on Captain John Smith for 
the English Men of Action series (Macmillan. 226 pp. 
2s. 6d.), which makes very interesting reading, all the 
more so for being seasoned with the salt of humour. 


TWO AMERICAN NATURE LOVERS. 


President Roosevelt is a veritable Nimrod, and in the 
“Outdoor Pastimes of an American Hunter” (Long- 
mans. 12s. 6d. net) he describes his adventures in 
hunting bears, wolves, and elk in Colorado and other 
portions of the American continent. Like everything that 
the President does, his hunting is strenuous. He is no 
favourer of the slaughter of animals wholesale, but has’a 
keen enjoyment in a contest in which his endurance and 
skill are pitted against that of the hunted animal on some- 
thing like equal terms. The book is vigorously written, 
and is illustrated with numerous and characteristic photo- 


graphs of the President on the trail and in the hunting ‘ 


camp. John Burroughs, to whom his book is dedicated, 
has also a word to say upon animals and their ways 
His “ Ways of Nature” (Constable. 279 pp. §s. net) is 
a small collection of essays and papers upon birds and 
beasts, their habits and limitations. They are full of the 


fresh breath of the open air, and to read his pages is not 
a bad substitute for a country stroll. 
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December 1st, 1905. 
THE distinctively Christmas books have been dealt 
with under a separate heading. Below will be found, 
however, my usual survey of the books published during 
November that you will find best worth reading. 
MEMOIRS OF SIR T, WEMYSS REID. 
There are few books which I have read with greater 


pleasure and keener interest than “ The Memoirs of Sir , 


Thomas Wemyss Reid” (Cassell and Co, 18s, net), 
We have here only the first volume, which brings 
us. down to 1885. The second is held over for the 
present. But the first half is full of a very genuine 
human interest. Sir T. Wemyss Reid never appeared 
to better advantage than he does in these autobiographic 
memorials in which he tells the story of his career Naa 
the time when he was the clever, pushing boy of a Tyne- 
side manse until he was editor of the Leeds Mercury and 
leading director of the Liberal political organisations of 
the capital of the West Riding. Nothing can-be more 
genial, more entertaining, and more human than these 
modest reminiscences of bygone times, with their vivid 
glimpses of famous men like Mr. Gladstone, Mr. Forster, 
Lord Houghton, Lord Derby, Madame Novikoff, James 
Payn, William Black, Sir Ed. Baines, Mr. Morley, etc. Of 
his references to me I can only speak with gratitude. I 
went to him as to a mentor when I was twenty-two, and 
T am amused to find, from Sir Wemyss Reid’s account of 
my visit, that I seem to have changed very little in 
thirty-four years. His version of how coolness sprang 
up between us is news to me. I never knew, until I read 
it in this book, that he ever considered that he had any 
reason to complain of me. If his version is right I am 
without excuse. I imagined we were always good 
friends, and he certainly never gave me any cause to 
believe he had any grievance against me, however slight. 
On another point—that on which he finally condemns my. 
attempt to govern by journalism—his memory is dis- 
tinctly at fault. I never sent Gordon to Khartoum to 
Sarawak the Soudan. My share in that romantic and 
tragic adventure is not one of which I have any reason 
to be ashamed. If it resulted in disaster, it was not 
because the journalist had too much power but because 
he had too little, But that is too large a subject to enter 
upon here, 

os "MR. DAVIDSON’s “ TRAGIC PLAY.” 

In “The Theatrocrat” (E: Grant Richards.), Mr. 
John Davidson essays, he thinks successfully, to lift the lid 
off the universe, or, in less figurative language, to destroy 
God and sin, Heaven and Hell, by explaining their 
origin. As opposed to those who teach that there is no 
matter, but only mind, Mr. Davidson proclaims as his 
glad evangel that there is nothing but matter. “The 
generative power of man, and the all-pervading ether 
conscious in him, are the material sources of the idea of 
God. From the first source there comes also the idea of 
sin. Man is the ether condensed and evolved. Man is 
the whole universe become conscious and self-conscious.” 
That, he says, is the greatest thing that has been told to 
the world. It will destroy all existing religions, govern- 
ments, institutions, morality, and all moralities, all 
philosophy, all literature, and all art. In this prospect 
Mr. John Davidson doth exceedingly rejoice, and by 
way of expediting this cycle of universal destruc- 
tion he has written a tragic play of Church and 


Stage, to which he has prefixed an_ introduction 
which begins with a chapter on ‘ Wordsworth’s 
Immorality and Mine,” and closes with a declaration that 
“out of matter the myth of God and Sin and Heaven 
and Hell arose.” His “tragic play” has passages of 
much poetic power and beauty, but the theme is revolting, 
and it is handled with even more than Elizabethan 
coarseness. He dreams of a new world “ purged of God 
and purged of sin,” when all men and women dowered 
with the freedom of the universe will be beautiful and 
strong. But he admits that it may come— 
With wars, 

Convulsions, burnings, tortures, massacres, 

With centuries of woe employing all 

Prodigious powers of slaughter, powers of pain, 

Wherein our civilised self-consciousness 

Outdoes barbarity and instinct far 

Beyond comparison of Heaven and Hell. 


Pleasant prospect, but judging from “ The Theatrocrat ” 
we are much more likely to realise the prelude than to 
achieve the promised goal of our pilgrimage. 


TRUTH ABOUT THE JAPANESE, 


At last the legend so diligently propagated by the 
Japanese at the outbreak of the war as to the immense 
preparations of the Russians has been authoritatively 
exploded. Nothing did more to prejudice public opinion 
against Russia than this deliberately circulated false- 
hood. That it was purposely concocted by the Japanese. 
with the avowed object of deceiving the world and their 
own allies is now acknowledged by Sir Ian Hamilton, 
the chief of our military attachés with the Japanese 
forces, in his book, “A Staff Officer’s Scrap Book” 
(Arnold, 18s.), He tells us that as a mark of very, 
special favour he was “ privileged, at an interview lasting 
several hours, to hear from the lips of a very great man 
what purported to be an exact account of the strength of 
the Russian forces.” The station and actual strength of 
every Russian unit east of Lake Baikal were given, and 
he was surprised to find that the total force amounted to 
approximately 200,000 men, The statement was entirely 
misleading, and was intended to mislead ;— 

I now know that at the very time I fondly imagined I was 
being taken into the intimate confidence of the highest autho- 
rities, the Japanese in the field knew well that the whole of the 
mobile field army at the command of the Russian Generalissimo’ 
would barely amount to 80,000 men by the Ist of May [or more 
than three months after the Japanese statement that there were 
200,000 Russians in the field]. . 

While warmly eulogistic of the Japanese, Sir Ian 
considerably discounts their reputation for invincibility. 
Mr. W. Richmond Smith also lifts the veil a little in his 
“Siege and Fall of Port Arthur” (Nash. 10s, 64d.). 
From his narrative we learn some rather unpleasant 
facts. For instance, he describes how an entire Japanese 


regiment had to be withdrawn from the fighting line on. 


account of absolute cowardice; how a Japanese force 


cut off the retreat of 800 Russians and slowly forced 


them back until driven into the sea, “ where the whole 
body was slaughtered with the exception of a dozen who 
were taken prisoners”; and how for months wounded 
men were butchered in almost every engagement. 
Truly efficiency can be carried to extremes where it 
ceases to be admirable and deserves a tolerably harsh 
name. 
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THE REVIEW'S 


THE MORAL OF THE WAR OF 1812. 

Captain Mahan has brought his series of masterly 
studies on the influence of sea power upon history to a 
conclusion with two large volumes upon “ Sea Power in 
its Relations to the War of 1812” (Sampson Low. 879 pp. 
36s. net) Captain Mahan is one of the few writers 
whose work marks an epoch in human thought, and in 
this his latest book he displays all those qualities that 
have given him so commanding a position. He unravels 
with rare skill the tangled story of the genesis of that 
unhappy conflict, and awards praise and blame with 
rigid impartiality. While fully admitting that much 
of Great Britain’s action was unjustifiable and at times 
even monstrous, regarded in itself alone, he points out 
that engaged as she was in a life and death struggle 
with Napoleon, she was compelled to use any and 
every means to compass his downfall and her own 
deliverance. Her ministers, he says, “held with cool 
heads, and with steady hands on the helm, a 
course taken in full understanding of world conditions, 
and with a substantially just forecast of the future.” 
America argued and threatened and did not fight till too 
late, and then fought unprepared, His moral is that 
passive resistance, unbacked up by an adequate physical 
force, is powerless to compel rae my fe with just 
demands, and his final verdict that the United States, 
instead of placing reliance upon a system of commercial 
restrictions, should have prepared for war, built a navy, 
and fought Great Britain in 1807 instead of 1812. 

RICHES AND POVERTY. 

Mr. L. G. Chiozza Money has compiled an extremely 
serviceable volume of facts and figures on the subject of 
the distribution of wealth in England. In addition to 
this he has sketched out the outlines of a social policy, 
having for its end and aim the better distribution of 
wealth and the means of life. He has compiled a mass 
of pertinent statistics, and, still better, has marshalled 
them in a manner to illuminate instead of confuse the 
problem. He points out that while undoubtedly we have 
grown, and are growing, richer, we are still, owing to the 
faulty distribution of the wealth earned,a poor people 
thinly veneered by the well-to-do. One-half of the entire 
national income is taken by one-ninth of the population, 
five million persons own nearly all the national capital, 
one-half the land of the United Kingdom is. owned by 
2,500 persons, and thirty per cent. of the population is 
underfed. What is the remedy? Mr. Money replies, not 
more trade, but better distribution secured by the gradual 
substitution of public for private ownership of the means 
of production. It is not necessary always to agree 
with Mr. Money’s conclusions, but everyone who seriously 
studies the social condition of the people must be grateful 
to him for the statistics he has compiled and printed in 
“Riches and Poverty” (Methuen. 338 pp. 5s. net).. You 
will find the case for municipal management well put 
by Mr. R. B. Suthers in “Mind Your Ow. Business” 
(Clarion Press. 179 pp. 2s. 6d. net). He has brought 
together a vast amount of information on the subject, and 
arranged it so compactly and handily that it occupies a 
very small space. 

MRS. FITZHERBERT AND GEORGE IY. 

Whether George IV., when he was Prince of Wales, 
married or did not marry Mrs. Fitzherbert, has long been 
a subject of curiosity, though hardly of much political or 
historic importance. The question has been finally settled 
by Mr. W. H. Wilkins, who has published in two large 
volumes the whole history of this. strange marriage, for a 
marriage did actually take place. He has had access to 
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private papers long stored in Coutts’ Bank, and by per- 
mission of his Majesty reproduces all the more important 
of them in his book, These include the marriage certifi- 
cate in George IV.’s handwriting; a remarkable will, 
made at a time of severe illness, and many letters. 
That Mrs. Fitzherbert, who was a Catholic, was his 
canonical wife, both in the eyes of her own Church and 
in those of the Church of England, there remains no reason 
to doubt. She was not, however, in any sense his legal 
wife according to the civil laws of England. So thoroughly 
was the validity of her marriage recognised that Mrs. 
Fitzherbert declined to resume relations with her husband 
after his marriage with the Princess Caroline until she 
had appealed to the Pope and been directed to do so. 
The whole is a curious story, and it has been told by 
Mr. Wilkins with remarkable discretion and good taste. 
He might have been somewhat shorter with advantage, 
but the work has been well done, and Mrs. Fitzherbert 
certainly has been happy in her biographer and defender 
(Longmans. 2 vols. 690 pp. 365). 
NAPOLEON’S COURT. 

Two other books will also be read with. pleasure by 
those who have a taste for gossip not unmixed with 
scandal about Royal and Imperial personages.... The 
first and best, “A Queen of Napoleon’s Court” (Unw n. 
489 pp. Illustrated. 10s. 6d. net), by Mrs. Catherine 
Bearne, deals with the life-story of Désirée Clary, after- 
wards Bernadotte. , Into her singularly romantic history 
there is woven much about Napoleon and Josephine, 
their Court, and the exceedingly unsatisfactory Napoleom 
family. Napoleon courted her in her early girlhood, and. 
afterwards jilted her incontinently, Later she married! 
Bernadotte, who became King of Sweden and Norway. 
Mrs. Bearne’s work is now so well known that the excel- 
lence of her style and the constant interest of her 
narrative hardly need commendation. This book is in 
no wise unworthy of her. Jéréme, Napoleon’s youngest 
brother, appears in a more unfavourable light in her book 
than in Mr. P. W, Sargeant’s account of his spendthrift 
and light-of-love career, published under the doubtfully- 
complimentary and not altogether apt title of “The 
Burlesque Napoleon” (Laurie. 380 pp. 10s. 6d, net). 
Though his. perpetual intrigues and /aisons are mini- 
mised in these pages, they necessarily loom very large. 

; A MUSICIAN’S LIFE-STORY. 

Other readers will find ample reading for a month in: 
the large, numerous and closely printed pages of “ The- 
Life and Letters of Peter Ilich Tchaikovsky” (Lane. 
772 pp. 21Is.net). The book is edited from the Russian. 
of Modeste Tchaikovsky, the composer’s younger brother. 
It is well and fully illustrated, but badly indexed. A 
large part of the volume is made up of Tchaikovsky’s 
letters to friends and relations, and these might with 
advantage have been pruned more severely thafi has 
been the case. The most interesting part.of the story 
unfolded in this book is the later portion, » describing 
Tchaikovsky’s frequent visits abroad, his growing: fame, 
and his views on musicians and authors, and, above all, 
his strange relationship with Madame von Meek. . For 
thirteen years they constantly corresponded, but scarcely 
ever met, and never, I believe, except in. public. She 
allowed the composer a competence of 6,000 roubles a 
year, which was continued until the unique relationship 
came to an end in misunderstanding. 

A READABLE BOOK ON RUSSIA. 

“The Russia Empire and Tsarism ” (D. Nutt. pp. 
Ios, 6d.) is an unindexed translation of M. Victor B rard’s 
readable survey of Russian history and Russian problenis. 
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It covers much of the same ground as M. Rambaud’s, but 
it brings the tragic story down to the present day. M. 
Bérard’s style, even in translation, is lucid, and although 
he sympathises with the revolution, he is able to 
appreciate the historical justification for the autocracy. 
Mr. Fred. Greenwood contributes an introduction, in 
which he solemnly shakes his head over the Anglo- 
Japanese alliance. He somewhat over-estimates the 
effect produced in Russia by the failure of Japan to 
extort an indemnity, but there is much in his melancholy 
survey that may profitably be taken to heart by English 
statesmen. 
NOVELS OF THE MONTH. 


My selection of fiction for your Christmas reading 
does not include any novel of exceptional or outstanding 
merit. But in the following list of a dozen stories you 
will find some excellent and much promiscuous reading. 
The first place in any selection, however small it may be, 
must be given to Mr. George Moore’s “The Lake” 
(Heinemann. 6s.). But unless you are interested in its 
descriptions of local Irish scenery, I fear you will lay it 
down with some feeling of disappointment. The _priest’s 
love story is original, there is not too much dialogue, the 
characterisation, though minute, does not weary when once 
the characters begin to live, and yet there is something 
lacking. Neither is Mr. Marion Crawford at his 
best in his latest tale, “ Soprano” (Macmillan. 6s.). It 
is in reality only half a novel, and is to’be continued in 
Mr. Crawford’s next. The dual portraits of the old and 
the young soprano are.carefully drawn, and there is one 
chapter of considerable power. There is not much 
glamour about this picture of a great singer’s life, and 
the number and amount of her meals is emphasised with 
rather too conscientious a realism, “ The Interpreters” 
(Unwin. 6s.), by Margarette Byrde, is a novel of force 
and character. It is written with a sympathetic touch, 
and deals with the problems which arise when human 
emotions and conventions become entangled together. 
The subject—the marriage of a woman deserted by her 
husband, whom she believes. to be dead—has been 
handled with skill and insight. Mrs. H. O. Forbes’ 
‘“Helena” (Blackwood. 6s.) is a good story, and con- 
tains some of the best and truest descriptions of New 
Zealand scenery that I have come across in fiction. 
You should also make a point of reading Mr. Booth 
Tarkington’s “ Conquest of Canaan” (Harpers. 6s.), a 
story of the middle States of America, giving an excel- 
lent impression of life in a small American town. Apart 
from this, it is a finely-told story of a young man’s struggle 


against adverse circumstances and prejudiced opinion. ~ 


“A Lame Dog’s Diary” (Heinemann. 6s.) is a light and 
humorous description of English village life that is 
pleasant reading. Mr. Walter Raymond’s “Jacob and 
John” (Hodder. 6s.) is a story of well-sustained interest 
of Somersetshire country life in the days when there were 
still Algerian pirates. The homely country people are 
excellently sketched. In “Dan the Dollar” (Maunsel. 
3s. 6d.), Mr. Shan F. Bullock has contrived to be very 
interesting about Irish peasants and their ways. It is 
an Irish problem novel, dealing with present-day topics. 
An interesting theatrical novel of an uncommon kind is 
“The Showman” (Hurst. 6s.), by theauthor of “ TheViews 
of Christopher.” The study of Leslie, the hardworking 
actress, with any amount of kindness of heart and grit, is 
throughout interesting. The novel is not in the least 
sordid, and the character drawing is sometimes excellent. 
In “Miss Desmond” (Heinemann. 6s.) Marie yon 
Vorst has left America, but not Americans. She has 
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transplanted them to Switzerland, and writes a tale of 
their doings there which, though somewhat original and 
interesting, is not, I think, an improvement on her 
American work proper. A romantic-historical novel of 
the Dumas type is Harald Molander’s ‘‘ The Fortune 
Hunter” (Heinemann. 6s.), translated from the Swedish. 
Finally, there is the rather improbable, though pretty and 
irreproachable, tale of Miss Edith Fowler, entitled “ For 
Richer for Poorer” (Hurst. 6s.), sure to be popular as a 
present for girls. 
SOME ENGLISH ESSAYISTS. 

All who enjoy pure English will read with keen plea- 
sure the two volumes of the collected Lectures and Essays 
of Canon Ainger (Macmillan. 740 pp. 15s.net). They 
are nearly all on literary subjects, and are written with a 
care and attention to style too seldom met with in these 
hurried later years. What could be more delightful, for 
example, than the paper in which he recalls how he traced 
Charles Lamb in Hertfordshire? Here, indeed, we have 
some of the true gold of literature. Other essays deal 
with Shakespeare, Swift, Chaucer, Cowper, Burns, and 
Scott, and such subjects as the Secret of Charm in 
Literature and the Art of Conversation, I am inclined 
to think that you will be a little disappointed with Sir 
Lewis Morris’s essays in “The New Rambler” (Long- 
mans. 327 pp. 6s. net). They cover a large variety of 
subjects, from “In Praise of Gardens” to the Sherborne 
Pageant, with certain speeches and addresses incor- 
porated. The essays on Modern Poetry and a New 
Criticism of Poetry are the best in the volume. Sir Lewis 
is much more hopeful about modern poetry than he is 
about contemporary criticism. Sir George Trevelyan 
has revised and rearranged certain pieces written by 
him forty to fifty-five years ago, and _ published 
them under the title of “Interludes in Verse 
and Prose” (Bell. 304 pp. 6s, net). They include 
a rhymed extravaganza, “ Horace at the University at 
Athens”; a play, “‘ The Dark Bungalow” ; a classic dream, 
and some Anglo-Indian pieces in verse and prose. 
Among the best essays published during the month are 
Mr. Birrell’s “In the Name of the Bodleian” (Elliot 
Stock. 5s. net). Mr. Birrell “ birrells” pleasantly upon 
many subjects, and some of the essays are fine examples 
of that art which he has made his own, and which is so 
characteristic as to have acquired his name in its verbal 
form. 

SHAKESPEARE INTERPRETED. 


The Rev. Stopford Brooke, whenever he writes on litera- 
ture, commands the respectful attention of the general 
reader, who owes him many debts of gratitude in times 
gone by. No reader of his latest book “ On Ten Plays of 
Shakespeare” (Constable. 311 pp. 7s. 6d. net) can fail 
to derive both pleasure and profit from its perusal. It is 
marvellous with what freshness the best known of Shake- 
speare’s ples have been treated in his skilful hands, I note 
one remark. In discussing “ The Tempest” he says :— 
“Tf I were a manager and put ‘The Tempest’ on the 
stage, Ariel should be onlya voice, no one should represent 
him.” Two books deal: with that subject of perennial 
curiosity, the authorship of Shakespeare’s plays. Mr. J. M. 
Robertson writes on “ Did Shakespeare write ‘ Titus An- 
dronicus’?” (Watts. 244 pp. 5s. net), and answers the 
question with a decided negative. Peele and Greene were 
mainly responsible for the work, he maintains ; and Kyd 
and possibly Lodge may have had a hand in it. = “ Letters 
from the Dead to the Dead” is the latest and most 
subtly ingenious attempt to revive the Bacon-Shakespeare 
controversy in another guise. For the extreme: and 
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amazing ingenuity of it I can only refer. the reader to 
the book. The Baconians have been on a wrong tack, 
says the writer, and he proceeds to show them their 
error (Quaritch. 96 pp. 6s.). 

FRESH LIGHT ON ENGLISH HISTORY. 

The student of history, not ‘the researcher but the 
reader, was well provided for last month by the 
publishers. Mr. Herbert Paul has in a fourth volume 
brought down his history of Modern England to 1885 
Macmillan. 410 pp. 8s. 6d. net). It covers the first 
Disraeli ministry and Mr, Gladstone’s checkered second 
administration. This particular period has been so 
thoroughly explored recently in Mr. Gladstone and Lord 
Granville’s Lives, that Mr. Paul’s history loses much 
of its freshness. It is of course purely a political 
history, for the single chapter entitled “ Church and 
State” is but a paltry fig-leaf covering the nakedness 
of the survey in every other direction. Perhaps some 
publisher will provide us with a broader history of the 
main currents of modern English life. He would cer- 
tainly render the public a service. Lord Holland’s 
Memoirs of the Whig Party, 1807-1821 (Murray. 420 pp. 
12s. net) have at length, after lying neglected for many 
years, been published. They supplement the previous 
volumes, and give a well-written account by an actor of 
the fortunes of a party out of office. The Memoirs are 
especially interesting on account of the many acute esti- 
mates of the characters of leading men with which its 
pages are filled. To Mr, Oman’s “ History of England” 
has been added the second volume, dealing with the 
Norman and Angevin period (Methuen. 577 pp. 10s. 6d. 
net). Theattention is too exclusively centred upon political 
events, and an opportunity has been missed of presenting 
a picture of the social life and condition of the English 
people at a peculiarly interesting epoch in their evolution. 
Another volume has also been added to Messrs. Long- 
man’s new History of England. It covers the period 
1216-1377, from the accession of Henry III. to the death 
of Edward I1I. Finally, the author of “ The Life of Sir 
Kenelm Digby” has been prying among private papers to 
some purpose, and has filled a book with curious extracts 
from the volumes issued by the Royal Historical Com- 
mission. They have been arranged under headings, 
beginning with births and ending with the grave, and 
certainly make an_ excellent scrap-book of historical 
curiosities (Longmans. 214 pp.). 

AS OTHERS SEE US AND WE OTHERS. 

To your collection of books describing England and 

the English as others see us you must certainly add Mr. 

H. M. Abbott’s “The Outlander in England” 
(Methuen. 295 pp. 6s.). Mr. Abbott is an Australian, 
and his impressions of the Mother Country are both well 
and brightly written, and make very instructive reading. 
The criticism is kindly and the appreciation sincere, and 
its value lies in the fact that it enables us to realise how 
we must appear in the eyes of our-children at the Anti- 
podes. Of the other travel books of the month the 
most generally interesting is Mrs. Archibald Little’s 
“Round About My Peking Garden” (Unwin. 284 
pp. 15s. net). It adds one more to the enter- 
taining and informing volumes she has written 
on China, and will be every whit as popular as its 
predecessors. For a rollicking description of travel 
experiences you should read J. L. C, Booth’s “ Trouble 
in the Balkans” (Hurst. 280 pp.), an account of the unrest 
in Macedonia and Bulgaria in 1903, by a journalist who 
does not take his duties. too seriously. If you are in the 
mood for solid reading, of which statistics and hard facts 
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form the largest ingredient, you should take up Mr. Percy 
F. Martin’s encyclopedic work on South America, 
“Through Five Republics of South America” (Heine- 
mann. 487 pp. 21s. net). It is, I should imagine, the 
most exhaustive work of its kind on that portion of the 
world that has appeared, and, as a book of reference, 
should prove invaluable. 


RECOLLECTIONS AND COLLECTIONS. 


The books of biography and reminiscence published 
during the month were so numerous that I cannot do 
more than mention a few of the more important, Sir 
Frederick St. John gossips pleasantly about his reminis- 
cences of the Diplomatic Service in three continents 
(Chapman. 312 pp. 15s. net); Mr. John Morgan 
Richards gathers up the recollections of sixty years of an 
American’s life in England and the United States ; while 
in “ Mrs. Brookfield and Her Circle” (Pitman. 28s. net) 
you will find yourself in the midst of a brilliant and 


fascinating society, the cream of whose. conversation — 


has been skimmed for your benefit. Passing from 
reminiscence to biography, we have Mrs. Fawcett’s 
“ Five Famous French Women” (Cassell. 299 pp. 
6s.), including Joan of Arc, Louise of Savoy, 


Margaret of Angouléme, Jeanne d’Albert and Renée, © 


Duchess of Ferrara. The stories of the great ladies are 
well told, but for depth of scholarship and lucidity of 
style the book does not compare with the chapters in 
Miss Sichel’s “ Catherine de Medici ” devoted to the same 
period. Harold Begbie’s series of “ Master Workers of 
the Day” has been collected into book form (Methuen. 
306 pp. 7s. 6d. net), and Canon Scott Holland has 
reprinted, in his “‘ Personal Studies” (Gardner. 288 pp. 
6s.), a series of biographical papers on great men and 
two great women of the last century. The subjects 
include Gladstone, Liddon, Rhodes, Tolstoy and 
Queen Victoria. 
illustrated volumes we have a good translation of 
Gaetano Negri’s fascinating study of Julian the Apos- 
tate (Unwin. 632 pp. 21s. net); the Heroes of the 
Nations series now includes a life of Mahomet (Putnams. 
472 pp. 5s.), by Mr. D. S. Margoliouth, a work over 
which great pains have been taken, but one in which full 
justice is hardly done to the Prophet ; and Mr. A. G, Brad- 
ley has written a monograph on Captain John Smith for 
the English Men of Action series (Macmillan. 226 pp. 
2s. 6d.), which makes very interesting reading, all. the 
more so for being seasoned with the salt of humour. 


TWO AMERICAN NATURE LOVERS. 


President Roosevelt is a veritable Nimrod, and in the 
“Outdoor Pastimes of an American Hunter” (Long- 
mans. 12s. 6d. net) he describes his adventures in 
hunting bears, wolves, and elk in Colorado and other 
portions of the American continent. Like everything that 
the President does, his hunting is strenuous. He is no 
favourer of the slaughter of animals wholesale, but has'a 
keen enjoyment in a contest in which his endurance and 
skill are pitted against that of the hunted animal on some- 
thing like equal terms. The book is vigorously written, 
and is illustrated with numerous and characteristic photo- 
graphs of the President on the trail and in the hunting 
camp. John Burroughs, to whom his book is dedicated, 
has also a word to say upon animals and their ways. 
His “ Ways of Nature” (Constable. 279 pp. §s. net) is 
a®small collection of essays and papers upon birds and 
beasts, their habits and limitations. They are full of the 
fresh breath of the open air, and to read his pages is not 
a bad substitute for a country stroll. 


In two large, handsome and well | 
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THE SECRET OF THE TOTEM. 

A book to'make one hang one’s head in shame at one’s 
own ignorance is Mr. Andrew Lang’s “The Secret of the 
Totem” (Longmans. 215 pp. tos. 6d. net), in which the 
great littérateur, who knows all about books and history 
and’ folk-lore and ghosts, and heaven knows what 
besides, has found time to weigh and sift all the evidence 
for and against the theories of totemism—minutely de- 
tailed and set forth in many ponderous tomes. On these 
tomes and theories Mr. Lang writes a kind of glorified 
Quarterly Review article, and whoever wishes to 
acquaint himself -with all the theories and lore on the 
subject cannot do better than invest in this book. 

NEW LIVES OF CHRIST. 

Two ably written books treat of the life of Christ from 
novel points of view. “I.N.R.I.: A Prisoner’s Story 
of the Cross” (Hodder. 6s.) is a translation of Peter 
Roseger’s narrative of Christ’s ministry put into the words 
of a man condemned to death. It is a vividly written 
paraphrase of the Gospel story which will interest many 
readers by the freshness of its narrative. ‘“ Conversa- 
tions with Christ” (Macmillan. 3s. 6d. net), by the 
author of “ The Faith of a Christian,” is also an attempt 
to briag into clearer relief the personality of JeSiis as 
the prophet of the common people who dealt with them 
as individuals in the intimacy of private and personal 
intercourse. Each conversation is dealt with separately 
and. isolated from its context, so as to concentrate the 
attention upon the two figures and to emphasise the 
relations that existed between Christ and His questioners, 
A very painstaking and able book, upon which much 
thought and labour have been expended, is Dr. Charles S. 
Macfarland’s “Jesus and the Prophets” (Putnams, 
249 pp. 6s. net). It is a careful historical, critical, and 
interpretive examination of Christ’s use of prophecy, His 
relation to it,aand His attitude towards it. Sir Oliver 
Lodge, in a volume entitled “ Life and Matter” (Williams. 
2s. 6d. net), subjects Professor Haeckel’s “ Riddle of the 
Universe ” to a severecriticism. It is published with the 
avowed object of acting as an antidote to the speculative 
and destructive portions of Professor Haeckel’s well- 
known work, 

BOOKS OF GOOD COUNSEL. 

I have several books on my shelves this month which 
may be read. with advantage by those in search of good 
counsel on the problems of life. The Rev. R. W. Walsh’s 
“Manto Man” (Hodder. 267 pp. 3s. 6d.) is a stimulat- 
ing and inspiring volume for young men, full of wise 
counsel, excellently put. His sane and common-sense 
talks have no vestige of cant about them; they are 

_healthy and breezy, and no young man can turn his 
pages without gaining a truer outlook upon life and its 
temptations. Another book of a similar nature, though 
» making an appeal to a wider public without restriction of 
sex or class, is Charles Wagner’s ‘‘ The Upright Life” 
(Hodder. 227 pp. 3s. 6d.). It is a companion volume 

‘to his plea for the simple life, written in the same spirit as 
‘that remarkably popular book of sage advice. Looking 

_abroad upon an age that boasts of its tolerance, he sees 

*an astonishing lack of fair play, and lifts his voice in 
appeal to his fellows to follow justice and practise 

_righteousness. A third book, bearing the title of “ Counsel 
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for. the Young” (Longmans. 260 pp. 2s. 6d, net), has 
been made up from extracts from the letters written by 
Bishop Creighton to his child-friends. He had the happy 
gift of understanding the young and placing himself in 
sympathetic relation with them, and his helpful advice 
should prove of real assistance to a far wider circle of 
boys and girls, and young men and women, than he ever 
dreamed would be the case. The reading of this little 
book will help many to find answers to those riddles of 
life so perplexing and disturbing to the young and inex- 
perienced, “The Garden of Childhood,” by Alice M. 
Chesterton, is a charmingly illustrated book of stories 
for little folk at school and home. It is: first and fore- 
most a book of good counsel, though its object is for the 
most part skilfully disguised so that the child may be 
amused and instr«cted at one and the same time. 
Teachers of children will find this little book of con- 
siderable assistance (Sonnenschein. 2s, 6d. net), 


HUMORISTS OF THE PENCIL, 


All the leading living English caricaturists find a place 
in Mr. J. A. Hammerton’s “ Humorists of the Pencil” 
(Hurst. 160 pp. 5s.). The short account of: each 
artist and his work is illustrated by characteristic 
examples of his handiwork. Mr. Hammerton is eclectic 
in his taste, and includes humorous artists of every rank 
in his gallery of caricature. Those who have laughed 
over the effusions of the Westminster Gazette Office Boy. 
in his attempts to make Mr. Balfour intelligible will be 
glad to have his letterpress and sketches in book form 
under the title of “The Doings of Arthur” (Methuen. 
48 pp. 2s. 6d. net). It is a volume dedicated to “the 
entertainment of them what don’t believe in him, and for 
the enlightenment of them what do.” Mr. Chesterton is 
a clever and a versatile man, but as a caricaturist he is 
hardly a success. Even the device of calling his bookful 
of caricatures “diagrams ” will not disarm criticism, and 
the general public will require a good deal of educating 
before they will learn to appreciate his “ Biography for 
Beginners” (Laurie. 6s, net), Raven Hills “ Indian 
Sketches,” in paper covers (Bradbury, Agnew. 2s. 6d. 
net), are appropriately published at this moment when 
the Royal tour in the great Dependency has caused the 
public to turn its eyes in the—direction of India. 

All photographers, and those interested in photography, 
should obtain a copy of “ Photograms” (Dawbarn and 
Ward. 2s, net), which contains a. great number of 
beautifully printed reproductions of the most typical 
photographic pictures of the year. 

By an error the name of the author of “ Jane Austen 
and Her Times” was last month given as Miss Milton ; 
it should have been G. E. Mitton. 





NOTE.—I shall be glad to send any of the books noticed 
above to any subscriber, in any part of the world, on 
receipt of their published price, except in the case of net 
books, when the amount of postage should also be sent. 
Any information my readers may desire as to the 
books and other publications, either of the current month 
or of earlier date, I shall endeavour to supply. All com- 
munications must be addressed to ‘‘The Keeper of the 
Review Bookshop” at the Office of the ‘‘ Review of Reviews,’ 
Mowbray House, Norfolk Street, London, W.C, 
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Our Christmas Bookshelf. 





GIFT-BOOKS FOR OLD AND YOUNG: 


In the following 
pages I have at- 
tempted the task of 
selecting the best 
of the Christmas 
gift- books _pub- 
lished this season. 
In order to make 
the survey as help- 
ful as possible to 
those of my readers 
who. may wish for 
guidance in mak- 
ing their purchases 
of books for Christ- 
mas presents the 
gift - books men- 
tioned below have 
been grouped, 
as far as possible, 
according to the 
ages of the children 
and adults for 
whom they are 
most suitable. I 
be glad to 
send to my readers 
any of the books 
noticed on receipt of the published price, and in case 
of net books of an additional amount to cover the cost 
of postage. 





The terrible howl of the great 
white wolf. shall 


(From ‘* Northern Trails.”) 


GIFT-BOOKS FOR GROWN-UPS. 

Undoubtedly one of the most popular gift-books this 
season is the four volumes into which have been gathered 
all the best social sketches and pictures that have been 
published in Puach for the last sixty years. A few 
months ago we offered these volumes to the public at a 
special price (30s. net cloth, 42s, net half leather), and 
the large number of sets that have already been sold 
is conclusive evidence as to their popularity. Hundreds 
of sets have been expressly bought for Christmas presents, 
and surely no more appropriate gift could be imagined at 
a period of the year when laughter and good cheer 
should reign supreme. The fourth volume of “ Pictures 
from Punch” has now been published, thus completing 
the set. If you are in doubt as to a suitable present for 
some friend or relative you cannot do better than decide 
on a set of these most humorous volumes. Messrs. A. 
and C, Black’s long series of beautiful colour books also 
make most handsome gift-books. If among your friends 
there is one who loves a garden, I commend to you the 
illustrated edition of Alfred Austin’s “ The Garden that I 
Love,” with its sixteen exquisite coloured illustrations by 
Mr. George S. Elgood (7s. 6d. net). Or if you wish a 
vift for someone of literary tastes, there is another 
coloured book devoted to “ The Homes of Tennyson” 
(7s. 6d, net) described in letterpress by Arthur Paterson, 
and illustrated in colours by Helen Allingham. For the 
lover of town life there is Mr. E. V. Lucas’s “ The 
Frieadly Town” (Methuen, 5s.), a little book for the 
Urbane, which cannot fail to give much pure pleasure to 
the recipient. It is a companion volume to his little book 


for wayfarers, “ The Open Road,” and is compiled on the 
same principle. Choice extracts from a wide range 

authors have been brought together and arranged under 
such general titles as Winter and Christmas, Friends 
and the Fire, The Table and the Binn, ~ Midnight 
Darlings, The Courtly Poets, Good Townsmen, etc, 
Mr. Lucas has a genius for selection and arrangement, 
and few more pleasing books have issued from the 
press than “The Friendly Town.” For those who 
prefer the broad expanse of the open country and the 
ways of its four-footed denizens, 1 have a volume that 
will give equal pleasure. Mr. William J. Long’s 
studies of animals and their habits have become 
deservedly popular on this side of the Atlantic as well 
as on the other. There is a charm and fascination 
about his descriptions that is too often lacking from the 
pages of those who attempt to describe Nature in her 
secluded haunts. “ Northern Trails” (Ginn. 7s. 6d.), 
his latest volume, is a collection of studies of animal life 
in the far north of America, and possesses all the qualities 
that have won him his popularity, including the admirable 
sketches of Mr. Charles Copeland. “The Old Testa- 
ment in Art” (Hodder. ss.) makes an excellent gift- 
book for anyone who takes aa interest in religious art or 











‘* I was the giant, great and still, 
That sits upon the pillow hill.” 


(From “ A Chi.d's Garden of Verses.”) 
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Reduced specimen of drawing by Fred Pegram.| 


Sanctuary. 
Conpucror: ‘‘ D’yer want a refuge, Lidy ? Stand on ’is feet !” 


(From ‘* Pictures from ‘ Punch,’’*) 


even for the much wider public whose interest in art is 
religious rather than artistic. The Bible story from the 
Creation to the death of Moses is illustrated by scores of 
famous pictures by well-known artists of all lands, 
reproduced by various processes, and including twelve 
photogravures. Another book which makes a first-rate 
Christmas present is the . “Cathedral Cities of 
England” (Heinemann. 163. net), Each cathedral 
is shortly described by Mr. George Gilbert, but the 
distinctive feature of the book is the coloured illustra- 
tions, to the number of sixty, reproduced from the 
brush of Mr. W. W. Collins, The Arundel Club’s port- 
folio of photogravure reproductions of fifteen famous 
paintings from private collections inaccessible to the 
public would make a most acceptable present to anyone 
who is at all interested in our art treasures, The present 
collection includes reproductions of paintings by Sir 
Joshua Reynolds, Watteau, Quentin Matsys and Hogarth. 
- It can only be obtained, however, by joining the club, the 
annual subscription to which is one guinea (10, Sheffield 
Gardens, W.). If you wish for a small gift more in the 
nature of a Christmas card than a present, I know 
nothing more suitable than the slim little volume into 
which Mrs. R. L. Stevenson has gathered her husband’s 
prayers written at Vailima and uttered nightly to the 
dusky congregation that assembled at the sound of the 
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war conch blown from the verandah of Stevenson’s 
Samoan retreat (Chatto, tIs.). Or if you desire other 
booklet substitutes for Christmas cards, there are three 
dainty little calendar volumes issued by A. C. Fifield 
which you will find admirably adapted for this purpose, 
One is devoted to the Sayings of Tolstoy (6d. net), 
another to the Year’s Horoscope, by Ethel Wheeler (4d.), 
and the third to Flowers from Upland and Valley, by 
Elizabeth Gibson. 
OLD-WORLD STORIES RETOLD, 

Some of the best gift-books of this season are retold 
tales. The vast storehouse of legend, poetry, and 
romance which, as it exists, is unsuitable for a child’s. 
comprehension, has been told again in simpler language 
and with all the attraction of excellent illustrations, 
Certainly no child could wish for a more delightful 
present than Mr. Lang’s “Red Book of Romance” 
(Longmans, 6s.), with its fine coloured and black and. 
white illustrations. Mrs. Lang, who is responsible for 
the letterpress, has laid under contribution the old 
medizval tales, and we have her admirable versions of 
Don Quixote’s adventures, the exploits of the Cid, the 
Knights of the Round Table, and of the Faerie Queen, 
and the brave deeds of the paladins of Charlemagne. 

Another book which deserves high commendation is. 
Miss Alice Zimmern’s “ Old Tales from Rome ” (Unwin. 
5s.), in which she retells the legends and fables of Rome, 
as related by Virgil, Livy and Ovid. 





[Specimen of Phil May’s contributions. 


Notes of Travel. 


ForeiGn Hussanp (whose wife is going to remain longer): ‘‘ Gif me: 
two dickets. Von for me to come back, and von for my vife not to come 
back!” 

(From “ Pictures from ‘ Punch.’”) 
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make not only an excellent gift-book, but are as well a 
helpful introduction to the study of Rome’s history, which 
will be rendered all ‘the more interesting by a previous 
acquaintance with these tales. A more comprehensive 
attempt in the same direction is Messrs. Jack’s series of 
Told to the Children volumes, each illustrated by several 
coloured pictures. Each volume is printed in good clear 
type, and is of a convenient size. They may be had 
separately, bound in cloth (1s. 6d. net), or in boards 
(1s, net). Aset of thirteen of these little volumes in a cloth 
case makes a very handsome gift indeed. Stories from 
Chaucer, the “ Faerie Queen ” and Shakespeare, are retold 
in simple language. Two volumes are devoted to the 
stories of Robin Hood and of King Arthur’s Knights, two 
more to Old Testament Stories and Stories from the Life of 
Christ, while such well-known books as “ The Pilgrim’s 
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cipal defect is that it is too fine a book to place in 
the hands of the majority of children. Two other picture- 
books are suitable for older children, and perhaps even 
more so for their parents. “A Scamper Through the Zoo ” 
(Rivers. 2s. 6d. net), illustrated by fifty of John Has- 
sall’s illustrations, and described by Walter Emanuel, is 
deliciously amusing both in picture and letterpress. In 
parts it is a trifle too free for a younger child’s under- 
standing, but children with sense will properly appre- 
ciate its humour. The same may be said of “A Gay 
Dog” (Heinemann. §5s.), pictured by Cecil Aldin. The 
“life of a fashionable dog is illustrated with great humour 
and much technical skill. 
For smaller children there is “ 4/r. Punch’s Children’s 
Book” (Bradbury Agnew. 6s.), edited by Mr. E. V. Lucas 
and illustrated in colour by Olga Morgan. Mr. Punch’s 
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How THE GALLEY SLAVES REPAID DON QUIXOTE 
(From “* The Rei Book of Romance.”) 


Progress,” “‘ Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” “Robinson Crusoe,” 
“The Heroes” and “Water Babies” each form the 
subject of one of these dainty little books. A final 
volume of Nursery Rhymes deserves a word of special 
mention, as do some of the excellent coloured illustrations, 


STORY PICTURE-BOOKS, 


The most sumptuous of the story picture-books published 
this season is the new edition of Robert Louis Stevenson’s 
“A Child’s Garden of Verses” (Longmans. tos, 6d, net), 
The illustrations in colour and black and white, by Jessie 
Wilcox Smith, are in many instances most happily 
conceived, and their reproduction is a triumph in 
the art of colour printing. The verses are rather 
eclipsed by the illustrations, but the volume will 
meet with warm appreciation from‘ all those who 
can take pleasure in a handsome book. Its _prin- 








children’s books need no commendation, and are 
deservedly popular with the little people. “ Blackie’s 
Children's Annual” (Blackie. 3s. 6d.) is a very useful 
book, made up of many good things—fairy tales, bits of 
verse, amusing childish mistakes, stories of dolls and dogs 
and birds. Some of the illustrations are in black and 
white and some in blues and reds. It is just the book 
for little folks who have few books of their own. The 
Golliwogs this year go a Fox Hunting (Longmans. 6s.), 
They capture the brush but lose the fox. The. Misses 
Upton still contrive to make the doings of the Golliwogs 
amusing, but there is some falling off both in pictures and 
verses. Another picture-book of Living Toys has been 
adapted from the French by Mrs. H. Neill (Clark. §5.). 
It is an amusing story of a toy brother and sister doll who 
get separated, but after many trying and exciting adven- 
tures are united again by the efforts of good Mr. Punch. 
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; encouragement to any new comer. 
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(From the frontispiece to ‘‘ Humpty Dumpty.”) 


A new arrival from across the Atlantic is an imp of a 
boy named Buster Brown and his dog Tige, whose 
troubles are most comically related in coloured pictures. 
He has come with all his Americanisms, but promises 
shortly to become acclimatised in this country (Chambers. 
3s. 6d..nef). 
ANIMAL BOOKS, NURSERY STORIES, AND FAIRY TALES. 
Animal books are always popular with children, and 
the following may be mentioned as being certain of a 
warm. welcome :--“ Tales and Talks About Animals” 
(Blackie. 2s. 6d.), a picture book of gossipy and read- 
able stories; “Kings of the Forest,” an excellently 
produced volume with full-paged coloured illustrations 
(Dean. 5s.). There are several books in which animals 
are made to ape their masters and wear silk hats 
and frock coats, or nightcaps and aprons. One of the 
best of these is “ Droll Doings” (Blackie. 3s. 6d.), with 
full-paged cdloured plates and verses. The expression 
on the animals’ faces has been very cleverly hit off. 
Nursery stories and rhymes, the undying favourites of 
childhood, make their annual appearance with new 
illustrations. The De La More Press have published 
“‘Humpty Dumpty” and other rhymes as songs, set to 
music, and illustrated by some exceedingly graceful 
designs from the pencil of Mr, Paul Woodroffe (5s. net). 
“The Pied Piper of Hamelin” is strikingly illustrated 
afresh by Van Dyck (S.P.C.K. 2s. 6d.), whose piper is 
unique. “All the Best Nursery Stories and Rhymes” 
(Blackie. 3s. 6d.) contains eight long stories and many 
“Mother Goose” rhymes, illustrated with gorgeous full- 
paged coloured pictures by Mr. John Hassall. The same 
stories .and pictures may be had singly, in paper 
covers, at 6d., or two stories together, in boards, 


at. 1s. Of the large number of A.B.C. books pub- 
lished, the best by far is “A Railway. Alphabet” 
(Nelson. s.), It is a fascinating book about the 


railway, splendidly illustrated in colours. “ John Gilpin” 
and a dozen other tales, old and new, appear in the same 
series (Nelson. ts.). Of travel books for little folks the 
best is Messrs. Blackie’s Round the World Series, in- 
cluding the children of twenty-five lands, from Lapland 
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to the Malay Peninsula (1s.).. It is a well-told and well- 
illustrated volume, which will impress upon. a child’s mind 
the characteristics of the various peoples of the earth, 
In this connection I may mention also “The Little 
Black Princess,” by Jeanie Gunn, illustrated by many 
photographs. It is a most entertaining story of a little 
Australian black princess rescued by the author, and of 
her queer ways and superstitions, and those of her uncle, 
the Black King (De La More Press. 5s. net). 

Of new fairy tales there are not many ; the old are far 
too securely. rooted in popular favour to give much 
I may note, however, 
two which deserve to be popular with the bairns. “ The 
Plain Princess and Other Stories,” by Irene Mander, 
are delightful short fairy tales-—ten in number—with a 
pleasing resemblance to some old-time favourites. Mr, 
Andrew Lang gives the volume his benediction (Long- 
mans, 4s. 6d.). “The Little Patched Quilt” is a taking 
little fairy story for wee folks, by May Gladwin, with 
quaint red and black illustrations by the author (Wells, 
Gardner. Is.).. For those children who prefer Grimm’s 
to any other fairy tales there is an excellent new edition 
of them illustrated by Cruikshank’s drawings, published 
by the De La More Press (5s.). ‘“ The Magic Hook” is 
a little book of plays for children, with drawings for 
costumes and directions as to scenery, by Miss M. L, 
Thomson, and should be of service at this season of .the 
year. The three plays are bright, entertaining, and 
humorous, and go with a swing, as plays should do 
(Horace Marshall. _Is.). 


CHILDREN’S READING BOOKS. 


One of the brightest children’s books this Christmas 
is Evelyn Sharp’s “ Micky,” with good black and white 





(Reproduced from ‘‘ The Pied Piper of Hamelin.”’) 
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illustrations, well written, and full of incident. It is 
about two little boys, but would please children of about 
six to ten of either sex (Macmillan. 4s. 6d.), Another 
prettily told children’s story, more suited for |.ttle girls, is 
“That Little Limb,” the prettily illustrated story of an 
abnormally mischievous little girl, by May Baldwin 
(Chambers. 2s.). Miss Jane Findlater, in “All That 
Happened in a Week,” tells another pretty story for 
children, also about a little pickle of a girl (Nelson. 9d.). 
“In the Summer Holidays” is a_ story of some 
small children and a delightful aunt, suitable for 
children of six to eight or nine. (Illustrations and 
coloured frontispiece. Blackie. 1s.) “ Our Diary; or, 
Teddy and Me” (Nelson. 2s. 6d.) is another summer 
holiday book told, however, by one of the children them- 
selves, a little girl, in the form of a diary. The pictures 
and letterpress brightly set forth the experiences of nearly 
every active little family that paddles, flies kites, fishes, 
and shrimps on the seacoast. 

An excellent boys’ school book, about sufficiently bad 
boys, is Mr. Charles Turley’s “ Maitland Major and 
Minor,” illustrated in black and white, This is not the 
first successful boys’ book from Mr. Turley’s pen (Heine- 
mann, §s.). In “A Ridingdale Year” we welcome 
another book from Father Bearn, also an excellent boys’ 
book, well illustrated (Burns. 5s. net), For perhaps 
rather younger boys, but also very good of its kind, is the 
school story, “ The Mysterious Mr. Punch,” by G, R. 
Farrow, in which Mr. Punch opportunely appears and 
disappears, always doing the kindest thing in the nick of 
time (S.P.C.K. 2s. 6d.). 

A book which has all the interest of a tale is “ Our 
Island Story” (Jack. 2s, 6d. net), retold for children by 
H. E. Marshall, and profusely illustrated in colour by 
A. S. Forrest. Some of the pictures are a little crude, 
especially an’ altogether impossible creature labelled 
“Queen Elizabeth,” but otherwise it is an ‘excellent 
volume, 

SEA STORIES FOR BOYS. 


For any boy interested in the Navy or in the perils of 
the sea you cannot choose a better book than “ Trafalgar 
Refought” (Nelson. 328 pp. _6s.), in which Sir W. Laird 
Clowes and Mr, Alan H. Burgoyne place Nelson in 
command of a modern fleet of battleships, and describe 
how he would have defeated the French under these cir- 
cumstances. The progress of the fight is illustrated by 
some excellent pictures and plans. “The Nelson Year 
Book” (Blackie. 300 pp. 6s.) will delight a boy inte- 
tested in the story of the British Navy from Alfred’s day 
tothe present time. It is excellently and fully illustrated in 
colour and in black and white. Another book that will 
be deservedly popular is Mr. G. Manville Fenn’s 
“Nephew Jack” (S.P.C.K. 391 pp. 5s.), a story of a 
wildgoose chase at sea, enlivened by the pidgin-English 
ofa heathen Chinee. If you wish for cheaper books, 
there are two sea stories whose popularity is vouched 
for by their being reprints—‘ The Brig Audacious” 


(Blackie. 223 pp. Is. 6d.), with shipwrecks, pirates 
and sea-fights, and “ Afloat at Last” (Blackie. 288 pp. 
2s.), a sailor boy’s log of his life at sea. Another 





good book of adventures, though these take place on 
land and not at sea, is Mr. Ballantyne’s “The Dog 
Crusoe and His Master” (Blackie. 237 pp. Is.), a tale 
of the Western prairies. 


HISTORICAL TALES. 


History and imagination are the principal ingredients 
that go to make up the majority of boys’ Christmas gift- 
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books. The proportions vary according to the taste of 
the author. With a promptitude almost worthy of a 
special correspondent, Mr. Herbert Strang has utilised 
the events of the Russo-Japanese War as material for 
one of his popular Christmas tales. “ Brown. of Moukden” 
(Blackie. 418 pp. 6s.) is a young Englishman who 
follows the fortunes of the Russian army in its retreat 
from Liao-Yang.. His adventures are exciting enough to 
satisfy the most exacting youth. “The Adventures of 
Harry Rochester” (Blackie. 368 pp. §s.), by the 
same writer, makes an equally acceptable gift. 
The hero is kidnapped and fights at Blenheim 
under Marlborough. Another stirring tale is Captain 
Brereton’s “A Knight of St. John” (Blackie. 384 pp. 
6s.). It is a vigorous description of the siege of Malta 
and the spacious times of the great Elizabeth. There 
are two capital stories by Tom Bevan, “Red Dickon, 
the Outlaw” (Nelson, 2s, 6d:), a tale of the troubled 
days of Richard II., and “A Trooper of the Finns” 
(R.T.S. 3s. 6d.), full of the fighting of the Thirty 
Years’ War and our own Civil conflict, when the Lronsides 
shattered the troopers of Prince Rupert. In “A King’s 
Comrade” (Nelson, 5s.) Mr. Whistler adds sorcery 
and apparitions to history and romance, and succeeds in 
making a spirited tale out of the weltering confusion of 
England under the Heptarchy. Gertrude Hollis, in 


“Hugh the Messenger” (S.P.C.K. 2s. 6d.), de- 
scribes the famous siege of Calais, with appro- 
priate embellishments, These are all new books, 


but there are many old favourites that this year 
make their appearance in new and cheaper edi- 
tions. There are, for instance, Mr. G. A. Henty’s 
“Lion of the North,” a tale of the Thirty Years’ War; 
“The Young Carthagenian,” describing the struggle 
between Rome and Carthage; and “In Freedom’s 
Cause,” in which Wallace and Bruce appear noble 
enough to satisfy even a Scot. Then there is Gordon 
Stables’s “ Westward with Columbus,” an excellent boys’ 
book. All these are published by Messrs. Blackie at 
3s. 6d. Ifyou prefer more authentic historic tales, there 
is an illustrated reprint of Dr. Neale’s well told “ Stories 
of the Crusades” (S.P.C.K. 414 pp. 3s. 6d.); Eliza F. 
Pollard’s “Soldiers of the Cross” (Nelson. 3s. 6d.), a 
capital story, though the descriptive portions are some- 
what too long, of the struggle with the Moorish kingdoms 
in Spain at the time of Ferdinand and Isabella ; and 
Mr. E. S. Brook’s “ Historic Boys” (Blackie. 259 pp. 
2s. 6d.). In all cases these books are illustrated. 


TALES FOR GIRLS, 


For girls who have reached their teens any of the 
following books may safely be selected as suitable gifts, 
which will be certain of appreciation: “Smouldering 
Fires” (Nelson. 5s.), by E. Everett Green, will make a 
capital present. The eruption of Mount Pelée is described 
as by an eye-witness, and the human story is as vividly 
told. The heroine is charming, and her uncle, although 
possessed of a volcanic temperament, is attractive in 
another way. “ Bridget’s Quarter Deck” (Hodder, 6s.), 
by Amy Le Feuvre, is also a good story. The tale 
turns upon the discomforts suffered by Bridget, who 
had married a young sailor in haste, and is sent to 
stay with his family without her marriage being known 
to them. “A Daughter of the Ranges” (Blackie. 6s.), 
by Bessie Marchant, is a tale of Alberta, in Canada, The 
daughter runs her father’s farm with the help of another 
girl. Thetale is most effective, there is plenty of incident, 
and besides two love stories. “The Ghost of Exlea 
Priory” (Nelson. 65s.) is a similar tale but in an 





















English setting. A family compelled to leave their old 
home on account of money troubles open a school as a 
means of support. Eventually the old home is recovered, 
but without the help of the ghost. “The Heiress of 
Courtleroy” (Blackie. 3s.) is also well adapted for a 
gift-book. More than one love story runs its course, 
with the development of the heroine as the connecting 
link. “A Waif of the Sea” (Blackie. 1s. 6d.) is a 
pretty story of the sorrows of the London poor, bringing 
in the children of a rich country family. ‘“ Under 
Padlock and Seal” (Nelson. Is.) possesses the 
charm of inystery, for it revolves round a family 
chest left by will, with the stipulation that it is not 
to be opened for twenty years. A more ambitious book, 
a fit “ gift-book for young ladies,” is E. M. Jameson’s *‘ A 
House Divided” (Hodder. 6s.), The sentiment is 
healthy, and the interest well sustained. It is a tale of 
a wife of strict principles, who wakes one day to find 
that her pleasant-mannered husband is a gambler. 
“The Old Moat House” (Blackie. 2s. 6d.) is a historic 
romance founded upon the unhappy story of the sister of 
Lady Jane Grey, and the supposed history of her children. 


FOR SERIOUS CHILDREN OF OLDER YEARS. 


Two books of a more serious nature would make an 
excellent present for any girl who has a taste for some- 
thing more solid than story books. “The Romance of 
Women’s Influence,” by Alice Corkran, is a charming 
series of studies of women who have been helpful to 
famous men, The object is to show that the obscure 
virtues are as necessary to the well-being of the race as 
are the works of the highest intellectual effort. The 
book concludes with three ideals of womanhood— 
Beatrice, Laura, and Mrs. Browning (Blackie. 6s.), A 
companion volume, more suitable to a lighter purse, is 
M. Kirlew’s “Famous Sisters of Great Men,” in which 
she sets before the girls of our own time the noble 
examples of the unselfish lives of five famous women, 
with the suggestion that they should go and do likewise 
(Nelson. 2s.6d.). A book that would make an acceptable 
present for any boy or girl who is curious about the 
wonderful history of animals that no longer exist is the 
reprint of Professor E. Ray Lankester’s “ Royal Society 
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Lectures on Extinct Animals” (Constable. 331 pp. 
7s. 6d. net). It is an intensely interesting account of 
their habits of life and of the part they played in the 
history of the world, written expressly for children.~ A 
handsome new edition of “ Henry Esmond,” illustrated by 
Hugh Thomson (Macmillan. 6s.), may also be men. 
tioned under this heading. t 


ANNUALS, CHRISTMAS CARDS AND CALENDARS. 


Among the annuals I may mention as particularly 
suitable for gifts are the yearly volume of 7he Quiver 
(Cassell. 7s. 6d.), with its 672 pages of illustrated réading 
matter, and Casse//’s Magazine (Cassell. 8s.), with about 
a thousand illustrations and two complete stories by 
Max Pemberton and Mr. Le Queux ; while for girls the 
Girl's Realm Annual, with its 1,026 pages and 1,300 
illustrations, makes a most suitable gift-book (Bous- 
field. 8s.). 

As usual, Messrs. Raphael Tuck and Sons have 
managed to include quite a number of charming and 
useful innovations amongst their Christmas cards this 
season. In addition to the usual cards, which are fully 
up to their high standard, they are issuing a large number 
of special postcards for Christmas. Charming little boxes, 
each containing eight Christmas cards with suitable 
envelopes, will no doubt be gladly received by those who 
find it difficult to make a selection from the large numbers 
of cards available. Some of the almanacs, especially 
those reproducing the works of great artists, are excel 
lent. Children will be particularly pleased with the game 
of Table Cricket, Louis Wain’s book containing his clever 
cat sketches, and the invitation postcard painting book. 
The latter might well be adapted for their elders. 
Those who look to Father Tuck to supply them with 
cards and novelties will be in no wise disappointed this 
year. 

Messrs. Letts’ diaries, calendars and pocket note. 
books are so well known that to merely mention them is 
sufficient. The De La More Press has sent out some 
attractive calendars, one devoted to Nelson and the 
other to Dante (2s. 6d. each). The latter is especially 
graceful, as is likewise an engagement calendar for hang: 
ing on the wall, published by the same firm (Is.). 
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Languages and Letter-writing. 


—_—_—_—~_-——- 


UCH interest has been excited by the proposed 
M exchange of professors, promoted by President 
Roosevelt and the Kaiser. Some of us have 
wondered where the difference comes in between an 
“exchanged” professor and a foreign teacher specially 
engaged to teach his own language. Presumably the 
idea is an exchange of “lecturers,” their hearers those 
who already know the language. So far as I can find 
out, no reports have come from the United States, nor is 
the name of the German professor so frequently men- 
tioned as is that of the American, Dr. F. G. Peabody. 
This latter gave his first lecture in Germany before 
a notable audience, including the Kaiser. But the 
number of his hearers is said to have decreased at each 
lecture, their nationality becoming more and more 
American—Germans in Berlin not being well acquainted 
with English. Yet from other sources we learn that the 
English lecturer who has travelled from school to school 
(in Saxony chiefly) has always been sure of a good and 
appreciative audience. Is it that the scholars go because 
they must; and the University students cannot be 
coerced? The notion that Germans do not know Eng- 
lish is comic, in view of the argument so forcefully given, 
that our tongue must become the universal language of 
the future, because go where you will abroad, everywhere 
you find those who speak it ! 


CONVERSATION VERSUS EXERCISES, 


A series of very interesting papers will be found in 
“Modern Language Teaching,” on. the use and abuse 
of conversation in modern language instruction, Such 
teachers as Mr. Storr, Mr. Longsdon, Otto Supmann, 
and Miss Neumann giving their views, amongst others. 
The lesson to be drawn from the discussion seems to be 
that the “ natural method” is best followed in its entirety 
when the child is young and in the home, for the school 
hours are too short for this, whilst the schoolboy has less 
imitative and more reasoning powers than the nursery 
child, Next, conversation presupposes a fair vocabulary 
and some idea of grammar, and will suitably come after 
a well-digested reading lesson, also the teacher must not 
forget that the average boy has generally one wish—to 
be let alone, and he must therefore take care that not 
only should his pupils have the appearance of listening, 
but the reality, and show it in speech. 


A HANDBOOK OF ENGLISH COMPOSITION, 


One of the French professors who has always been 
keenly interested in the Scholars’ International Corre- 
spondence—M. Camerlynck, formerly of Nancy, now of 
Paris—has prepared a book on English composition 
for his pupils. He gives in his preface a good reason for 
doing this, instead of taking one prepared for English 
boys. It is intended for students who have had some 
oral training and has in it some interesting features. A 
poem, for instance, is given, with the last word of every 
line blank. Subjects of sentences in one column, predi- 
cates in another, are mixed, the students having to place 
them rightly : “The village blacksmith —— has four legs 
and along mane”! etc. A model letter is given, taken 
from “correspondence” sources. The whole work is 
admirable, the descriptions of the illustrations. well given. 
‘One laughs rather at the occasional slang—when a boy is 
told, for instance, to “ stir his stumps ”—and we certainly 
get from it a good idea of the difficulty of English for a 
foreigner. 


ESPERANTO. 

It appears to be fairly certain that the next Congress 
will be in Geneva in the month of August, and the 
decision will have been announced before this appears. 

Progress in every direction is continuous. The 
Americans have already the Central Association located 
in Boston. New York has its society, and others are 
forming in the States. At home the same thing is going 
on, one of the latest acquisitions being Cambridge, where 
Dr. Cunningham is ardently working, and Oscar Brown- 
ing has lectured, saying that though Esperanto is his 
twenty-eighth attempt at different languages, he considers 
it is more useful than any other to which he has given 
time. Dr. Lloyd tells us that “we are on the verge of a 
new period in modern language teaching—a period in 
which the modern language will hardly be learned for 
utilitarian purposes, but as a means of high esthetic and 
intellectual pleasure; for all international utilitarian 
intercourse can be carried on much more simply and 
unerringly in Esperanto than in any other language, and 
with much greater personal harmony and respect.” 

As an example of the use of Esperanto, I may mention 
that Mr. Ellis, a well-known solicitor in Keighley, recently 
had a very remarkable experience. A French gentleman 
and lady, who had some rights to hereditary property in 
England, found that they could not get sufficiently clear 
information bythe ordinarymethods. Knowing Esperanto, 
they wrote to Mr. Ellis. A meeting was arranged in 
London. The whole of the conversations and communi- 
cations were in Esperanto. The French clients received 
full and satisfactory information, and the solicitor added 
to his clientéle. This is not a solitary occasion, a 
Russian in difficulties in France, and who knew no 
French, getting help by means of Esperanto. 

NEWSPAPERS AND JOURNALS, 

The course in Cassell’s “ Popular Educator” is now 
finished. Harmsworth’s similar issue will have its 
Esperanto lessons. The Daily News continues its 
Esperanto paragraphs, and can thus give its readers some 
unique bits of information, and three magazines will 
probably have regular articles in the coming year, 
Womanhood has finished its series, but the whole set can 
still be obtained from Womanhood offices, Agar Street, 
Strand. 

That is the worst of Esperanto. Its grammar is so 
quickly gone through. This is not to say that it does not, 
as a language, demand study. A mistaken impression, 
gathered from the rapidity with which it can be read. A 
few hours’ study and a dictionary will enable anyone to 
do that. But to acquire an elegant style in writing, one 
has to read much, think logically, and, above all, study 
the “ Krestomatio,” that compendium of the best writings 
of the best Esperantists. 

NOTICES, 

The Esferantist will probably, next year, be incorpo- 
rated with the British Esperantist, Mr. Mudie no lon 
having time to carry on alone his editorial labours, He 
will join the journal Committee, and it is proposed that 
the magazine should be issued, as at present, at 1s, 6d. 
per annum for the more official part, with a literary sup- 
plement, the subscription for the full journal being 3s. per 
annum. 

The general meeting of the London Club is fixed for 
January 22nd, at St. Bride’s Institute, Bride Lane. 
Visitors will be heartily welcome. ; 
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PRINCIPAL EVENTS OF THE MONTH. 


Nov. 1.—The Tsar accepts the resignation of M. Pobyedo- 
nostseff ... The people of Russia demand a general amnesty 
and release of political prisoners ... The Norwegian Storthing 
approves of the Crown being offered to Prince Charles of Den- 
mark subject to a referendum ... The British Cruiser Squadron 
arrives in the U.S. waters ... Municipal elections take place 
throughout England and Wales ... Lord Curzon, owing to an 
attack of fever, abandons his visit to Delhi. 

Nov. 2.—The Revolution is accomplished in Finland.  Citi- 
zen police keep order ; the’Finnish flag is run up on the Senate 
House ... Lord Minto and family leave London for India, 

Nov. 3.—An Imperial Ukase proclaiming an amnesty is 
signed by the Tsar at Peterhof. The police and Cossacks 
everywhere in Russia encourage the lawless elements to commit 
violence ; there are massacres at Odessa and Kishineff : 1,000 
are reported killed .... Admiral Prince Louis of Battenberg is 
received by President Roosevelt at the White House ... Sir 
Claude ‘MacDonald is appointed first British, AmbdaSSador to 
Japan’ .... The: Lord Mayor and ex-Sheriffs Sir V. Strong 
and Sir. G,, Woodman receive. from the French President 
the insignia of the Legion of Honour in commemoration of 
the visit of the officers of the French Fleet to the City in 
August, 

Nov, 4.—The Tsar issues a manifesto to the Finnish people 
cancelling the obnoxious decrees, and restoring their former 
Constitution ... The Tsar’s amnesty causes great disappoint- 
ment in Russia, as it pardons only a limited number of 
political prisoners ... The statue of Mr. Gladstone, erected in 
the Strand, London, is unveiled by Mr. John Morley ... Mr. 
Haldane, M.P., is elected Lord Rector of Edinburgh Univer- 
sity ; Mr. Asquith Lord Rector of Glasgow University ... The 
Report of the Congo Commission is published in Brussels, 

Nov. 5.—M. Déroulede arrives in Paris on his return from 
exile ... A great demonstration in honour of President Loubet 
is. held in Paris ... A demonstration in Trafalgar Square 
expresses sympathy with the Russian workmen now struggling 
for liberty A great national demonstration takes place at 
Warsaw ; the Polish flag is carried. 

Nov. 6.—Mr. Balfour receives a deputation of representatives 
of the unemployed of London, who express disappointment at 
his reply ... In all the large towns of Austria universal suffrage 
is demanded: ... The King of Spain arrives in Berlin on a visit 
to the Kaiser ... General Booth receives the freedom of the city 
of Nottingham, his birthplace ... At Helsingfors a Tsar’s 
manifesto summons the Finnish Diet; the workmen agree, 
therefore, to terminate the general strike. 

Nov. 7.—Count Witte is officially appointed President of the 
new Russian Council of Ministers ... Lord Curzon arrives at 
Bombay ... A-new Ministry is formed in Sweden, with M. 
Staaff as Premier. ... The election of a Major and other local 
officials for New York takes place. 


Nov. 8,—The list of the Birthday Honours conferred by the 
King is published ... Mr. Alderman Vaughan-Morgan is 
admitted to office as Lord Mayor of London with the customary 
formalities ... Sir Gilbert Parker gives an address at Caxton 
Hall on ‘‘Canada After Twenty Years” ... The official com- 
muniqué, issued at St. Petersburg, says that the “tragic and 
deplorable events” of last week were the spontaneous reaction 
of the-Conservative element against the demonstrations of the 
Radical element ... At Kieff many Jews are killed ... The 
result of the Mayoral election in New York is a doubtful victory 
for Mr. McClellan. Mr. Hearst announces his intention to 
cemtest the validity of the election ... The result of the election 


in, Pennsylvania is an overwhelming victory for the Reform 
Party. 


In many States of the Union it has been a fight of the 








people against the ‘‘ bosses”; in the majority of contests the 
people have won. 

Nov. 9.—The Prince and Princess of Wales arrive at Bombay 
... Count Witte’s plan of forming a Ministry composed of the 
various political parties completely fails ... General Trepoff is 
relieved of all his offices and appointed to the retired rank of 
Commandant of the Palace ... Lord Mayor’s Show day ... A 
naval mutiny breaks out at Kronstad ; half the town is in flames 
.. The Supreme Court of New York ord «a recount of the 
votes given at the’ Mayoral election. 


Nov. 10,—The riots at Kronstad are suppressed on the 
arrival of a military reinforcement ; hundreds are killed in the 
conflict ... Two measures reducing the restrictions on immigra- 
tion are introduced by Mr. Deakin in the Australian Parliament 
... Great uproar characterises the sitting of the French Chamber ; 
M. Berteaux, Minister of War, resigns ... Several ballot boxes in 
the New York election are found in the river ... Dr. Nansen is 
chosen first Norwegian Minister to the Court of St, James. 

Nov. 11.—The Queen issues an appeal to all charitably dis- 
posed persons in the Empire to assist her in relieving the 
sufferings of the unemployed during the winter; she heads the 
list of subscriptions for this purpose with £2,000 ... Sir F, 
Treves is elected Lord Rector of Aberdeen University ... An 
official communiqué published in St. Petersburg appeals to -the 
nation to assist the Council of Ministers in undertaking real 
reforms in Russia ... By a rearrangement of the French Ministry 
in consequerice of M. Berteaux’s resignation M. Etienne becomes 
Minister of War. : 

Nov. 13.—The Prince of Wales lays the foundation stone of a 
new dock at Bombay ... Count Witte recalls the Governors of 
those Provinces of Russia in which disorders have taken place 
... An official Russian communiqué refuses the. Polish demand 
for autonomy ... The Chairman of the L.C.C. receives an invi- 
tation for the members of the Council to visit Paris in January 
as the guests of the Paris Municipal Council ... The War Stores 
Commissign resumes its enquiries in London ... The King of 
Greece arrives at Windsor Castle on a visit to the King. 

Nov. 14.—The National Union of Conservative Associations 
opens its Conference at Newcastle ... A mutiny breaks out at 
Vladivostok ... The funeral of the late Sir G. Williams at St.. 
Paul’s. 

Nov. 15.—The King of Greece visits the City, ai.’ is enter- 


tained at luncheon in the Guildhall ... The Cents. Cabour 
Committee in St. Petersburg calls another: politica’ "eas a 
protest against coercion in Poland, and the court-nisrual form 


of trial for the sailors at Kronstad. 


Nov. 16.—The King meets with a slight accident “while 
shooting at Windsor ... The King gives £2,000 and the Prince 
of Wales £1,000 to the Queen’s unemployed fund.. A com- 
mittee is formed for allocating the money, consisting of the 
Treasurer of the Queen’s Household, Mr. Gerald Balfour, and 
the Lord Mayor ... The Prince of Wales holds a Durbar at 
Indore ... Captain Jackson returns to Peterhead after twenty- 
nine weeks in the Arctic regions ... ‘*The Union of Unions” 
joins the workimen’s strike at St. Petersburg. Count Witte 
issues an appeal to workmen to return to the factories and work- 
shops ... By the decision of the Court of Appeal ‘2,596 work- 
men in Devonport have their Parliamentary votes restored ... 
The memorandum of the six Powers is presented to the. Porte. 

Nov. 17.—An Imperial Manifesto is issued by the Tsar 
dealing with agrarian questions; some concessions to the 
peasants are granted ... The political strike at St. Petersburg 
extends, Count Witte’s appeal having displeased the workmen 
... A new Navy Bill is published in Berlin ... Lord Curzon 
leaves Bombay ; Lord Minto arrives there ... General Brugére, 
Commander-in-Chief of the French Army, is placed under arrest 
for a fortnight in connection with the “‘affaire Persin” ... The 
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Norwegian referendum results in 259, 563 votes for a monarchical 
form of government and 69,264 against ... A German torpedo 
boat off Kiel comes into collision during manceuvres, and is 
sunk ; 1 officer and 32 men are drowned. 

Nov. 18.—The steamship Hi/da, one of the London and South 
Western Railway Company’s boats, is wrecked off St. Malo ; 





pes 








The wreck of the “ Hilda”: St. Malo at low tide, 
showing the islands and the forts. 


128 lives are lost ... A disastrous fire destroys a model lodging- 
house in Glasgow ; thirty-nine persons killed, thirty-two injured 
... Report of the Inter-Departmental Committee on Medical 
Inspection and Feeding of Children is published ... The Storth- 
ing at Christiania unanimously elects Prince Charles of Denmark 
as King of Norway ... The Korean Emperor accepts the 
Japanese programme. for the control: of the foreign affairs of 
Korea, z, 

Nov. 19.—The Zemstvoist Congress assembles in Moscow at 
the house of Prince Dolgorukoff. A Peasants’ Congress also 
opens at Moscow, with 300 delegates. from all parts of Russia ... 
The Emperor of Japan returns to Tokio from his visit to the 
shrine of Ise, 

Nov. 20.——Prince Charles of Denmark accepts the throne of 
Norway, and announces that he will take the name of Haakon VII. 
... The British Cruiser Squadron leaves New York ... At War- 
saw 200 persons are arrested for singing patriotic songs ... A 
demonstration of unemployed men, numbering 12,000, march 
from Charing Cross to Hyde Park; the demonstration is 
organised by the Central Workmen’s Committee on Unemploy- 
ment ... The provisions of the L.C.C.’s proposed Electric 
Power Bill are endorsed by a majority of 14 to 6 at a conference 
between the Londen Borough Councils and the L.C.C. 

Nov. 21.—The Liberal Unionist Council opens at Bristol ; 
Mr. Chamberlain is re-elected to the Presidency ... Rural 
Housing and Sanitation annual meeting in London, Sir John 
Gorst in the chair ... An extraordinary Session of the Inter- 
colonial Council is opened at Pretoria to consider railway pro- 
jects ... The Norwegian Government and King Edward exchange 
congratulations on the occasion of Princess Maud becoming 
Queen of Norway. 

Nov. 22.—The Maharaja of Jaipur proposes to commemorate 
the visit of the Prince of Wales by giving a further donation of 
£26,664 to the Indian famine fund; he has already given 
£133,326 ... Lord Minto arrives in Calcutta ... Great irrita- 
tion prevails in Finland because the new Constitutional Senate 
has not been appointed ... The Zemstvo Congress Committee 
introduce a resolution defining the future relation between the 
Zemstvoists and the Government ; this is being discussed. The 
agrarian movement is developing in every part of Russia ; the 
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Peasant Congress discusses the land question ... The Porte 
rejects the proposals of the Powers for the international control 
of the finances of Macedonia, 

Nov. 23.—The Federal House of Representatives in Melbourne 
asses by 30 votes to 20 the Government’s closure proposals ... 
The Zemstvo Congress at Moscow passes a resolution in support 
of the Government conditionally on its. giving universal direct 
suffrage and the convocation of a Constituent oe without 
delay ... King Haakon and Queen Maud leave Copenhagen for | 

Christiania. 

Nov. 24.—A Cabinet Council is held; the Prime Minister 
makes no announcement on the political crisis ... The Report 
on Northern Nigeria of Sir F. Lugard is published as a Parlia- 
mentary paper ... Sir A. Lawley is appointed Governor of 
Madras ... By enormous majorities the Zemstvo Congress 
resolutions tantamount to a vote of no confidence in the Govern- 
ment .., The Peasants’ Congress passes resolutions for ‘political 
equality and nationalisation of the land, which must be settled 
by a Constitutional Assembly .... The French Senate, by 254 
votes to 6, passes the clause in the Separation Bill which has 
been most hotly contested. in the Chamber.of Deputies ... 
.. King Haakon of Norway is promoted to the rank of 
honorary Admiral of the British Fleet, 

Nov. 25.—King Haakon and Queen Maud enter Christiania 
... An organised revolt of sailors, soldiers, and. workmen takes 
place at Sevastopol ; the dock hands strike, and join the sailors 
.. The Zemstvo, Congress at Moscow passes a resolution in 
favour of autonomy for Poland ... The combined international 
fleet leaves the Pirzeus for Mitylene ... The Egyptian budget 
submitted to the Council of Ministers shows a surplus of 
£500,000 ... Prince George of Greece issues a proclamation 
of amnesty for political offences connected with the insurrec- 
tion in Crete ... H.M.S. Warrior:is launched at Pembroke: 
Dockyard. 

Nov. 26.—A great gale on the coasts of Great Britain and 
Ireland causes many wrecks and much loss of life. 


Nov. 27.—The King of Greece concludes his visit to the 
King and Queen ... Sir E. Cornwall, on behalf of the L.C.C., 
accepts the invitation to visit Paris in January as the guests of 
the Paris Municipal Council ... The combined international 
squadron arrives in Turkish waters ... The organisers of the 
Peasants’ Congress are arrested at Moscow; M. Tchirckoff, 
author of the play ‘‘ The Chosen People,” is among them ... 
King Haakon VII. at Christiania takes the oath to observe 
the Norwegian Constitution. 

Nov, 28.—The Russian Government decides to suppress the 
revolt at Sevastopol ... A mutiny of prisoners returning from 
Japan takes place at Vladivostok ... Two hundred and thirty 
soldiers of the Military School of Electricity are arrested in St. 
Petersburg and.sent to the fortress of St, Peter and St. Paul ... 
A political demonstration of imposing dimensions takes place in 
Vienna, organised by the Social Democratic leaders ; 300,000 
working men and women quietly march through the Ringstrasse 
and past the Reichsrath demanding universal suffrage ... The 
Kaiser opens the Reichstag with a remarkable speech ... Mr. 
Bliss, Secretary of the United States Embassy, is attacked in St. 
Petersburg by two roughs and severely: injured ... The Prince 
and Princess of Wales arrive at Lahore ... A Royal Com- 
pee is appointed to inquire into the working of the Poor 
Laws, 

Nov. 29.—The military and naval insurrection at Sevas- 
topol is forcibly suppressed. The members. of the telegraph 
service throughout the whole, of Russia go out on strike. 
The Union of Railway Servants resolve to declare a strike 
at the first sign of an, attempt on, the part of the authorities 
to mobilise troo At Remberton Camp, near Warsaw, the 
artillerymen mutiny, demanding better food and better pay ; the 
commander at once accedes to the demand for better food. The 
sailors of the fleets demand better food, olothing and pay, also 
better treatment by their officers ... The Japanese Legations in 
London, Washington, Paris, Berlin and St. Petersburg are 
raised to the rank of Embassies ... The Princess Royal opens 
the Labour tents for the unemployed under the auspices of the 
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Church Army ... Senator Burton, of Kansas, U.S.A., is sent 
to prison for six months for misuse of his office. 

Nov. 30.—It is reported that in suppressing the mutiny at 
Sevastopol 5,000 were killed or wounded ... The forthcoming 
marriage of King Alfonso of Spain to Princess Ena of Battenberg 


is announced. 
SPEECHES. 

Nov. 1.—Lord Londonderry, in Sunderland, on political 
parties. 

Nov. 2.—Mr. Lyttelton, at Leamington, excuses the intro- 
duction of Chinese. labour into the Transvaal ... Mr. Austen 
Chamberlain, in Worcestershire, on Lord Rosebery’s public 
pronouncements. 

Nov. 3:—Mr. Chamberlain, in Birmingham, on fiscal reform. 

Nov. 4.—Mr. Morley, in London, on Mr. Gladstone. 

Nov. 6.—Lord Lansdowne, in London, on the alliance with 
ee ... Mr. Herbert Gladstone, at Leeds, on Mr. Chamber- 

ain’s policy ... Mr. Austen Chamberlain, at Acock’s Green, on 
our exports and imports. 

« Nov. 7.—Mr. Asquith, at Basingstoke, on the causes which 
promote unemployment ... Sir R. Reid, at Wednesbury, on 
Mr. Balfour’s duty to speak plainly on the fiscal question. 

- Nov. 9.—Mr. Balfour, at the Guildhall ‘banquet, on the 
unemployed, war and arbitration. 

Nov. 10.—Mr. Winston Churchill, at St. Helens, on free 
trade and the unemployed problem. 

Nov. 11.—Mr. Balfour, at Seaham Harbour, on his frtendship 
for Lord Londonderry ... Mr. John Redmond, at Motherwell, 
on the right of the Irish Catholics to a National University. 

Nov. 14.—Mr. Balfour, at Newcastle, asks the Party to agree 
upon a fiscal policy, which he defines as retaliation. 

Nov. 15.—Sir E. Grey, at Dudley, on Mr. Balfour’s speech 
at Newcastle ... Mr. Chaplin, at Brampton, on Mr. Balfour’s 
fiscal views ... Lord George Hamilton, at Acton, blames Mr, 
Chamberlain for destroying the Unionist Party. 

Nov. 16.—Sir 'H. Campbell-Bannerman, at Portsmouth, on 
Mr. Balfour’s conduct ... Mr. Asquith, at Blyth, derides Mr. 
Balfour’s efforts to lead his party ... Lord Curzon, at Bombay, 
on his Viceroyalty. 

Nov. 17.—Mr. Brodrick, at Guildford, on the Liberal Party 
and Home Rule ... Mr. Churchill, at Pontypridd, on Mr, 
Balfour’s Newcastle speech. 

Nov. 20.—Mr. Morley, at Walthamstow, on Mr. Balfour’s 
mistakes on the fiscal controversy raised by Mr. Chamberlain ... 
Lord Peel, at Westminster, on the aims of a new Temperance 
Legislation League ... Mr. Chaplin, at Crewe, desires Mr. 
Balfour and Mr. Chamberlain to issue a manifesto on the fiscal 
question. 

Nov. 21.—Mr. Chamberlain, at Bristol, on the Unionist 
alliance and programme in which the fiscal question is most 
important. 

Nov. 22.—Lord Rosebery, at Penzance, deals with Mr. 
‘Chamberlain’s speech at Bristol. 

Nov. 23.—Lord Rosebery, at Falmouth, on efficiency in 
national affairs ... Sir H. Campbell-Bannerman, at Stirling, 
on the political situation, including Home Rule for Ireland ... 
Lord Lansdowne, at Liverpool, on trade and commerce. 

Nov. 24.—Lord Rosebery, at Truro, on Mr. Balfour and 
Mr. Chamberlain’s tactics ... Mr. Churchill, at Manchester, on 
the political situation. 

Nov. 25.—Lord Rosebery, at Bodmin, says he refuses to 
follow Sir H. Campbell-Bannerman on Irish Home Rule. 

Nov. 26.—Mr. Burns, at Clapham Junction, on farm colonies 
for the unemployed. 

Nov. 27.—Sir E. Grey, at Newcastle-under-Lyme, says he 
puts a different construction on Sir H. Campbell-Bannerman’s 
speech on Home Rule to Lord Rosebery’s ... Sir R. Reid, at 
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Watford, says he unreservedly agrees with Sir H. Campbell- 
Bannerman ... Mr. Austen Chamberlain, at Redditch, says he 
knows of no Government crisis. 

Nov. 28.—Sir H. Campbell-Bannerman, at Partick, on the 
unemployed ... Mr. Asquith, at Wisbech, says Home Rule 
cannot form part of the business of the next Parliament. 

Nov. 29.—M. Gyes, in London, on the separation of Church 
and State in France. 


OBITUARY. 


Nov. 1.—Canon T. B. H. Blundell, 74 ... Mr. Robinson, 
K.C. (Toronto), 77 ... Earl Cathcart, 76. 

Nov. 2.—Sir Augustus Adderley, K.C.M.G., 70 ... Professor 
von Kolliker, 88 ... M. Verheyden, Director of the Brussels 
Royal Academy, 59. 

Nov. 3.—Rev. J. J. Overbeck, D.D., Ph.D. , 84. 

Nov. 4.—Lord Montagu of Beaulieu, 73 ... 
Frederiksen (Denmark), 65. 

Nov. 5.—Sir Trevor Chichele-Plowden, 59 ... Mr. H. 
Philips, 71. 

Nov. 6. — Sir 
George Williams, 
8 


4.. 

Nov. 7.—Lady 
Florence Dixie, 
48 ... Mr. C. G 
Mott, 72. 

Nov. 9.— Mr. 
W. Parrott, M.P. 
(Labour), 61. 

Nov. 10.—Rev. 
Rowland Williams 
(Archdruid of 
Wales), 86... The 
Hon. C, A. Owen 
Lewis, D.S.O., 


Professor 


5. 
Nov. 11,— Sir 
H. S. Wiggin, 81. 
Nov. 14.— 
Colonel Arthur 
Tremayne, 78 ... 
Mr. Whitehead 
(torpedo in- 


ventor), 82, 
Nov. 15.—Mr. 

J. B. Bowen, 77. 
Nov. 16.—Dr. 


Besser ni SE 
[Photograph by $. Dinham 


The late Sir George Williams. 
Founder of the Y.M.C.A. 


J. F. Stewart 
(South Nigeria). 

Nov. 17.—The 
Count of Flan- 
deta, OT sc. cae 
Grand Duke of 
Luxemburg, 87. 

Nov. 21.—Dr. James Monckman, D.Sz., 63 ... Mr. J. Croft, 
F.R.C.S., 72 ... Mr. Want, K.C. (New South Wales). 

Nov. 22.—Miss Eleanor Grove, 79 Fleet-Paymaster 
Bedwell, R.N. 

Nov. 23.—Professor Sir John Burdon-Sanderson, M.D., 
F.R.S. (Oxford), 76. 

Nov. 24.—Miss E. M. Sturge. 

Nov. 25.—Mr. W. Wightman, L.C.C. 

Nov. 26.—Rev. Dr. Warden (Toronto). 

Nov, 28.—Judge Whitehorn, K.C., 70, 

Nov. 29.—Sir Richard Couch, 88. 
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List oF THE Leapina ConTENTS oF CurRENT PERIODICALS. 
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N.B.—The Editor of the Review or REVIEWS regrets that owing to the exigencies of space the Contents of 


Periodicals received after date can no longer be inserted in these columns. 


The following Table includes only 


the leading articles of the Periodicals published in England for the current month received before going to 
press and those of the Foreign Periodicals for the past month. 





BRITISH AND AMERICAN. 


American Illustrated Magasine.—r, Norro.tk STREET, STRAND. 
rocts. Nov. 

The Story of American Painting. Illus. Charles H. C: ffin. 

Baranof, Czar of Rus-ian America. Contd. Agnes C. Lant. 

Clyde Fitch. Illus, E, Elderkin Fyles. 

The Hopeful Tendency in Fiction. Frederic Taber Coop.-r. 


: Antiquary.—Srocx. 6d. Dec. 
Naseby Fight. W. G. Blaikie Murdoch. 
The Tower of the Abbey Crurch, Shrewsbury. Rev. W. G. D. Fletcher. 
The London Signs and Their Associations. -Contd. J. Holden MacMichael. 
Count Tallard’s English Exile. A. Stypleton. 
The Whitgift Hospital of the Holy Trinity. Illus. A, C. Jonas. 


Architectural Record.—14, Vesey Srreer, New Yorx. 25 cts. Nov. 
Rodin. Illus. Kenyon Cox. 

Stained Glass in Private Houses. Illus. Harry E. Goodhue. 

The Wonder of Rimini, Illus, Claude Bragdon, 

Mount Sinai Hospital. Illus. Russel Sturgis. 

Mount Sinai; an Ideal Hospital. Illus. Josephine Tozier. 


4~shitectural Review.—o, Great New Srreert, Ferrer LAng, 


1s. Dec. 
.ne Islington Central Library. Illus. Alfred Cox. 
The Round Towers of Ireland. Illus. Contd. A.C. Champneys. 


Arena,—Gay Anp Birp. 25 cts. , Nov. 
The Bournville Village Experiment. Illus. Lyra D. Trueblood. 
Possibilities of Government Railroad Control. Dr. J. B. Phillips. 
Guarded Representative Government. G. H. Shiblet. 
Social Scarecrows, Illus. Linton Satterthwait. 
The Divorce Question. Dr. A. D. Bush. 
Frank E. Elwell and American Art; Interview. Illus. B. O. Flower. 
The Economic Struggle in Colorado. Contd. J. Warner Mills. 
The American Judicial System, W. V. Allen. 


Art Journal.—Virtve. 1s. 6d. Dec. 
Painters’ Architecture. Contd. Illus. Paul Waterhouse. 
Drawings by Michelangelo. Illus. Addison McL-od. 
Chateau Sforzesco, Milan. Illus. Prof. Alfredo Melani. 
Burford. Illus. A. G. Webster. 
Supplemen‘s :-—‘‘ St. Barbara” after Jan van Eyck ; and ‘‘ The Adoration ” 
after Fra Guglielmo, 


Art Journal Christmas Annual.—Virtve. 2s. 6d. 
Frank Dicksez. Illus. E. Rimbault Dibdin. 
Supplements :—“ An Offering,” ‘‘ Evangeline,” and ‘‘ Meditation.” 


: Arts and Crafts.—Hurcuinson. 1s. Dec. 
Walter Crane. Illus. J. L. M. 

Stained Glass. A. Bover. 

Christmas Church Decorations. Concl. Illus. Churchman. 


Atlantic Monthly.—Gay ano Birp. 1s. Nov. 
The Commercialisation of Literature. Henry Holt. 
Immigration and the South. R. De C. Ward. 
How to know the Fallacies. Samuel McCrothers. 
Recent Progress in the Study of Domestic Service. Lucy M. Salmon. 
Teleph evelop in the United States. F, W. Coburn. 
The Country in November. Henry C. Merwin. 
How Statistics are manufactured. W. H. Allen, 
Significant Books of Science. E, T. Brewster. 
Korea and Manchuria under the New Treaty. K. Asakawa, 


Badminton Magazine.—8, Henrietta Street. 1s. Dec. 
George Thursby. Illus. A. E. T, Watson. 
The Importance of leaving a good Breeding-Stock. Cornish Chough. 
Rominten, Prussia ; a Royal Home of Sport. Illus. J. L. Bashford. 
A School across Country. Illus. Lilian E Bland. 
Some Motor Problems. Illus. Major C. G, Matson. 
Ladies Who ride to Hounds, Illus. Mrs. Stennard Robinson. 


Blackwood’s Magazine,“Biacxwoop. as. 6d. Dec. 
The Naval Officer—Past and Future. Author of “ A Retrograde Admiralty.” 
William Pitt ; the Years of Peace. Charles Whibley. 
The Frosty Caucasus. Col. C. E. de la Poer Beresford. 
The Second Earl Granville, 
In and About a German, Town. 
The Tweed, Andrew Lang. 
The Scottish Churches ; the Present and Future, 





Very Rev. William 


air. 
Musings without Method, 

Bookman.—Hopper Anp Stovcuton. 6d. Nov. 15. 
George MacDonald. lus. James Moffatt. 
Daniel Defoe. Ranger. 


Bookman (America).—Dopp, = anv Co., New Yorx. 25 cts- 


ov. 
The St. Botolph Club, Boston. Illus. J. A. Macy. 
Whom shall We write Books for? Churchill Williams. 
Twenty Years of the Republic, 1885-1905. Illus. Harry T. Peck. 
Boudoir.—54A, Freer Street. 1s. Dec. 
The Mockery of Modern Christmas. Illus. ‘‘ Rita.” 
Lady Curzon; a Viceroy’s Consort. Illus. H. Carew. — 
Ghosts, Royal, Noble, and Canny. Illus. Freda Allistair. 
Inspiration in French Art. Illus. Gustav Hevin. 
Christmas in Odd Places. E. B. d’Auvergne. 
Broad Views.—Kecan Paut. 1s. 
Independent Norway. A Retired Globe Trotter. 
Occultism in Fiction. A. P. Sinnett. ? 
The Failure of Government by Party. Rev. Chancellor Lias, 
Shakespeare C ration. Mrs. Hinton Stewart. 
Premature Burial and Its Prevention. Dr. J. Stenson Hooker. 
Of Rash Vows. C. B. Wheeler. 
A Broad View of the Labour Problem. T. Good. 


Burlington Magazine.—1:7, Berners Srreet. 2s. 6d. Dec. 
How Greck Women dressed. Illus. Prof. G. Baldwin Brown. _ 
Purpose and Value of Ancient Egypti.n Art. Illus. L. Eckenstein. 
The Landscapes of Richard Wilson. Illus. C. J. Hormes. 

Medizval Architectural Refinement. Illus. L. Ingleby Wood. 
The Classification of Oriental Carpets. Contd. 

Il Graffione. Illus, Herbert P. Horne. 

Ecclesiasti¢al Dress in Art. Contd. Illus. Egerton Beck. 
The New Morris Tapestries at Eton. _ Illus. 

A Portrait by Vermeer at Brussels. Illus, A. J. Wauters. 


Cassell’s Family Magazine.—Casseit. 6d. Deg 
Sir L. Alma Tadema. Illus. Percy Cross Standing. 
Highwaymen’s Inns. Illus. Rudolph de Cordova, 
lathe in Parliament. Illus. Harry Furniss. 
Lord Kitchener. Illus, Arnold White. 4 
Sledges and Sleighing. Illus. John Foster Fraser. 

C. B. Fry’s M ine.—Newnes. 6d. Dec: 

The King as an Salen Man "illus Equerry. 
Football-Kicking Commandments. Illus. C. B. Fry. 
A Day with Korps-Students in Germany. Illus. Sir Lees Knowles, 
The National Cyclists’ Union. Illus. S. R. Noble. 
Points in Rugby Play. Contd. Illus. H. Alexander. 
How to score Is at Hockey. Illus. Eustace E, White. 


Canadian Magasine.—Owranio, Pusiisuinc Co.,, Toronto. 25'cts. 


Nov. 15. 





ov. 
London; the Heart of the Empire. Illus. Norman Patterson, 
Wildfowling in Manitoba. Edwyn Sandys. ‘ 
Canada and United States. Valancey E. Fuller. A 
The New High School. Illus. W. L. Richardson. . 
Golf in Canada, Illus. Joseph T. Clark. ‘ 
— Home Rule in the Canadian North-West Territories. S.’Morley 
ickett. 
* Century M ine.—Macmitian. 15. 4d. Dec. 
An Intimate Study of the Pelican. Illus. Frank M. Chapman. 
The Hétel de Crillon. Illus. Camille Gronkowski. 
In wt — of the Empress Dowager of China. Concl. Illus. Katharine 
. Carl. ; 
Lincoln the Lawyer. F. T. Hill. 
The Russian Players in New York. Illus. Florence Brooks. 
Chambers’s Journal.—W. ano R. Cuampers. 1s. Dec. 
The Repairs of Life. Dr. Andrew Wilson, s 
Old Madrid. P 
Rejected by the Publishers. , me 
The Sun’s Distance. Dr. A. W. Roberts. 
Sir Henry Irving. A. Stodart Walker. 
adame Tussaud s. 


\ Chautauquan Magazine,—-Gramortmz», Ono. 2 dols, per ann. 
ov. 


The Spirit of the Orient. Contd. Illus. G. W. Knox. 

Work and Play as Factors in Education. Iilus. Jane Addams. 
Connoisseur.—9os, Temecte CHAmBers. 1s. Dec. 
Supplements :—‘‘ Mate ve” after L. Russell; ‘‘ Market of Love” 

after Bartolozzi; ‘‘ A Crown” after Sir L. A. Tadema, etc. ‘ 
Cosway and Eighteenth Century Miniatu~sts, Illus. Dudley Heath. 
William Littler and Longton Hall Porcelain. Illus. Mrs. Willoughby 


=a. 
Louis XVI. Furniture. Illus. Gaston Grama 
Delt Snuff Jars. Illus. H. K. Newton. 


Autograph-Hunters. H. J. Jennings. 
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Contemporary Review,—Horace MarsHatt. as. 6d. Dee. 
The Resurrection of Finland. W. T. Stead. 
Lord Granville’s Life. Augustine Birrell. 
A Peasants’ Meeting in Russia. B. Pares. 
Hospital Finance David Christie Murray. 
Catholic Truth and Historical Truth. G. (Gs. Coulton. 
The Chinaman in California and South Africa. William Maitland. 
The Relation of Theology to R. ligion. Emma Marie Caillard. 
Maligned November. Constance L. Maynard. 
The Future Hague Conference. Sir John Macdonell. 
Poor-Relizf in Beilin, Edith Sellers. 
The Congo State and the Commission of E inquiry. 
Russia in Revolution. Dr. E J. Dillon. 


Cornhill Magazine.—Smitn, Evper. 1s. Dec. 
Austerlitz ; un Centenaire. Lieut.-Colonel Picquart. 
An Examination in English Literature. Canon Beeching. 
St. Petersburg before the Ciimean War ; Reminisce:.ces of a Diplomatist. 
The Christmas Book. Joseph Shaylor. 
The Fascination of Orchids. Frederick Boyle. 
Plevna Revisited. Captain F. W. von Herbert. 
From a College Window. Contd. 


Cosmopolitan Magazine.—InrernationaL News Co. 10 cts. Dee. 
The Way of an Indian. Illus. Frederic Remington. 

Burdens borne by Woman. Illzs. Robert Hunter. 

How Burbank produces New Flowers and Fruit. Illus. G. P. Serviss. 
‘Christmas with the Roosevelts in 1765. Illus. René Bache. 

Story of Paul Jones. Illus. A. H. Lewis. 

Haunts of Jack London. Illus. Ninetta Fames. 

American Dramatic Production. Illus. David Belasco. 


Craftsman.—Gustav Sricktey, Syracuse, N.Y. 25 cts. Dec. 
Christ am ng His Fellow-Men. Ills. Harriet Joor. i 
Municipal Art in Chicago. Illus. L. M. McCauley. ‘ 

Rossetti and Botticelli. Illus. Wilfred B. Shaw. : 

Belgium’s Anniversary celebrated by Cortége Allégorique and Tournoi de 
Chevalerie. Illus. A. M. Michelson. 

Decorations of St. Thomas’s Church. Illus. William Walton. 

Famous Violins and Their Makers. Illus. Marion Y. Bunner. 


Critic.—G. P. Purnam’s Sons, New York. . 25.cts. Nov. 
Wallace Irwin. With Portrait. Randall Blackshaw. 
The Popularity of Bernard Shaw. Illus. _ Lionel Strachey. 
New Orleans in Fiction. Illus. W.S. Harwood. 
Thoreau and Ellery Chz anning. F. B. Sanborn. 
bg et s Clothes in Men’s Books. Myrtle Reed. 
. Sothern as a Producer. Eliz. McCracken. 


Empire Review.—Macmitian. rs. Dec. 
The Unemployed ; the Only Way. Sir Charles Bruce. 
The Russian Prob'em. Edward Dicey. 
The Attitude of Labour towards Emigration. C. Kinloch Cooke. 
Southern Rhodesia. With Map. Sir Lewis Michell. 
The United States and Newfoundland. Judg: Prowse 
Mr. Lionel Phillips on Transvaal Problems. C. Kinloch Cooke. 
Emigration of State Children, F, Briant and Others, 
After Bears in New Brunswick. Arthur P. Silver. 
The North-West of Canada ; Professor Mavor’s Report. 


Engineering Magazine.—222, Stranp. 1s. Dec. 
An —* Lif: in the Field on the Isthmus. Illus. Fullerton L. 
Ww 


Herbert S muel. 


Ido. 

The Veils ion of Low-Gradz Fuels for Steam Generation. W. F. 
Goodrich. 

The Vasous Methods of Governing Four-Cycle Gas Engines. Illus. R. 
Mathot. 

Tabulating-Mac!.ine Cost-Accounting for Factories of Diversified Product. 
M. W. Gaines. 

Problems of the Expansion of the American Coil Trade. | F. E. Saward. 

The Electric Railways of Gruyéres. _, oy Guarini. 

High-Speed Steel in the Factory. Illus. O. M. Becker. 


Bnginceriag Review. 104, neh ‘i 6d. Nov. 15. 

Swing Bridges, Hannah McLean. 

Comparison cf English and American Drawing-Office Methods. A. H. 
Gibson. 

The Rapid Electro-Deposition of Copper. Sherard C. Coles. 

Internal Combustion Engines. . Dugald Clerk:. 


English avraee Magazine.—358, Strand. 6d. Dec 
The Life Story of Father-Christmas. [lus. Mrs. Sa-ah A. Tooley. 
Making Mechanical Toys. Illus. Edouard Charles 
The Art of A. Chevallier Tayler. Illus. John S. Pursell. 
Growing Christmas Trees. Illus. S. Leonard Bastin. 
Theatrical Sculptures. Titus. Walter Calvert. 
To Bethlehem. Illus. Frank Scudamore. 


Expository Times.—S:mpxin, MarsHari. 6d. Dec 
Some Helps towards the Study of Dente. Canon Sir John C. aches: 
The Pilgrim's Progress. Rev. John Kelman. 


Fortnightly Review.—CuHarman anv Hatt. as. 6d. Dec. 
Europe and the Russian Revolution. Perseus. 
N-w York and the Hudson. Henry 2 ames. 
Tue a Policy of Germany. * 
The Next. Colonial Confevence ; a Canadiin Opinion, Edward Farrer. 
René Bazip. André Turquet. 
The Difficulties of Devolution. Robert Jay. 
The x saa ~ of the i ata and Suggestions for Its Solution. Rev. 
arlile. 
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Lies de Heredia. Thomas Seccombe and L. M. Brandin. 
mperial Organisatidn from a Business Point of View. Geéoffrey Drage. 
Mr. Mallock on Knowledge and Belief. Sir Oliver Lodge. 

The Revival of Phrenclogy. Stephen Paget. 

Three Scandinavian Schools of Composers. A. E. Keeton. 


Gentleman’s Magazine.—Cuarro anp Winous. ts. Dec. 
The British Wild Cat. Philip Patrick. 
Sir George Beaumont and Cole Orton Hall. H. Butler Johnson. 
The Land of Minos and the Labyrinth. R. W. W. Cryan. 
Talks with Soldiers. A Civilian. 
Court Lodge, Ightham. J. Russell Larkby. 
Random Relations of Browning to Shakenseose Alex. Thomson. 
The Fullers ; an Old Sussex Family. John Chandler. 
G-e:k Wit. Edward Manson. 
The Man-Eater of Old Ocean. W, Allingham. 
The Old Familiar Faces. P. W. Ro se, 
London laid open. J. H. MacMichael. 
Tne Evolution cf a Railroad Metal. H. Bindloss. 


Geographical Journal.—Epwarp STanrorp. 2s. Nov. £5. 


Surveys and Studies in Uganda. With Map and Illus. Lieut.-Col. C. 


Delmé-Radcliffe. 
The French Antarctic Expedition. 
Charcot. 


Bathymetrical Survey of the Freshwater Lochs of Scotland, With Maps. 


Contd. Sir John Murray and Laurence Pullar. 
The Alexander-Gosling F xpedition in the Sudan. 


Girl’s Own Paper.—4, Bouverte Srreer. 6d. Dec. 
The Bazaars of Tunis. Illus, Douglas Sladen. 
How I live in Cornwall on 5s. a week. Concl. N. G. Bacon. 
All about Country Cottages. Illus. 


Girl’s Realm.—12, PortuGat Street. 1s. Dec. 
Queen Alexandra. Illus. Mrs, Sarah A. Tooley. 
Skating for Girls. Illus. Mrs. Aubrey Le Blond. 
Tinsel Pictures. Illus. Gladys Beattie Crozier. 
The Evolution of the Christmas Cracker, Illus. Louise S. Baker 
St. Paul’s School for Girls. Illus. Constance M. Spender. 
How I began to write. Illus. Mrs. G. de Home Vaizey. 


Good Words.—1, Carmetite House, CArMeLITe Street. 6d. Dec. 
Christmas in Many Climes, Illus. Francis Graham. 

Animal Bibles. Illus. 

Yuletide in Barracks. Ius. 

Wave-washed Churches. Illus. ‘ 

G. F. Handel. With Portrait. Felix Baker. 

Preachers as Printers. Illus. G. H. Saunders. 

Sacred Art of Long Ago. Illus. Herbert Shaw. 


Grand Magazine.—Newnes. 44d. Dec. 

Sir Henry Irving. Joseph pone # 
The Real Kaiser. Peic-val Gibbon. . 
My Favourite Song: Symposium. 
Do We take too much Ex-rcise? Yes. Dr, Kingscote. 
Sea “‘ Chanties.” G. H. Peacock. 
Traps for the Charitable. G, Sidney Paternoster. 
Is Disease a Biessing? Sir Frede ick Treves. 
My First Appearance ; Symposium. 
ed Method of Work. Hon. John Collier. 

Real Ghosts in the Army. A. B, Tucker 
The Best Remedy for Weary Brains ; Symposium. 


Great Thoughts.—4. St. Brive Street. 6a. Dec. 
Does Modern Education ennoble? G. K. Chesterton. 
Can Spiritualism prove an After Life ? 
Portrait. R. Blathwayt. 
Dr. W. H. Fitchett on Engl nd and Australia. With Portrait. R. Blath- 
wayt. 
Victor Hugo. Contd. Illus, Rev. R. P. Downes. 
Granville Sharp. With Portra‘t. Rev. R. P. Downes. 


Harper’s Monthly Magazine.—45, Atsemarte Srreer. rs. Db 
Carthagena ; the Fate ofa Treasure Town. Illus. Howard Pyle. 
Seventeenth-Century Epigrams. Illus. Edmund Gosse. 

The Integ:ity of American Character. - Grover Cleveland. . 

The Linguistic Authority of Great Writers. Prof. T. R. Lounsbury. 
The Slave-Trade of To-day. Contd. Illus, H. W. Nevinson. 
The Languge of the Trails. II'us. E. H. Baynes. 

Of Immortality. Maurice Maeterlinck. 


sf Idler.—Cuattro ano Winpovs. 6d. Dec. 
The Idler in Arcady. Contd. iflus. Tickner Edwardes. 


Journal of the Royal United peyviee Institution.—J. J. Keurazr. 
2s. Nov. t5. 
Capture at Sea. Douglas Owen, ~ 
The Von Lébell Annual R2 sports on the Changes and Progress in. Military 
Matters in 1904. Lizut.-Col. E, Gunter. 
The Militia and Its Tr:ining. Col. H. A. Walsh, 


Lady’s Realm.—Hutcuinson. 1s. Dec. 
Byam Shaw. I:lus. Hugh Stokes. 
The Spanish Gi'l. Illus. Maude M. Morris. 
Dances for Christmas. Illus. Lilian Joy. 
The Willow Pattern. Illus. Mrs. Delves Broughton. 
Christmas Crackers. Illus. Gladys Beatti: Crozier. 
Créches for P.ison Babies Illus. Annesley Kenealy. 
The Manicuvist. Illus. Sydney March. 
The Secret of Good Sk ting. Iflus, C. A. Meagher. 








With Map and Illus. Dr. Jear 
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* Individualism in the Ranks. 


Library World.—18:, Queen Vicrorta Streer. 6d. Nov. 15. 


Franklin T. Barrett. With Portrait. J.D. Brown. 


McClure’s Magazine.—io, ORFOLN Srreet, STRAND. 10 cts. 

ec. 

Governor Folk. Illus. W. A. White. 

Reininiscences of « Long Life. Illus. Carl Schu-z. 

Railroad Debates. Illus. Ray S, Baker. 

Charles Evans Hughes. With Portrait. 

Ihe Final Test of Christianity. Rev. C. D, Williams. 

Macmillan’s Magazine.—Macmitian. 6d. Dec. 

Charles Fox at Brooks’s. _ Hedley Bristowe. 

The Simple Life. Marcus Reed. 

The Catalogues of the Library of the British Muszum, Rudolph de 


Cordova. 
The Passion for Relics. Frederick Boyle. 
Thinking Imperially 1, Dobbie. 
Magazine of Fine Arts,—Gzorce Newnes. 1s. Nov. 15. 
iene Jordaens. Illus. Prof. Max Rooses, 
Yonatello. Illus, Laurence Housman. 
Richard Wilson. Illus. Sir James D, Linton. 
‘The Woven Fabrics of Sicily. Illus. A. F. Kendrick. 
Peruvian Pottery. Illus. Dr. Max Schmidt. 
Gainsborough’s Drawings at the Briti.h Museum. Illus. 
Sutherland Gower. 
Old English Clocks. Illus. F. J. Britten 
The Old Clergy House, Alfiiston, and the Old Court House, Long Crendon. 
Illus. Nigel Bond. 
Supplements :—“ The Triumph of Bacchus” after Jordazns ; ‘‘ De Tabley 
Hall” after Richard Wilson, etc. 


Monthly Review.—Joun Murray. 2s. 6d. Dec. 

The Anglo-French Agre ment and What It-may lead to. H. H. Johnston. 

The British Frontizr towards Russia. Sir Charles W. Dilke. 

Underground Jacobitism. R. EB. Francillon. 

Public School Educaticn, A. C. Benson. 

Writers of Fiction ; To the Lamp-Bearers. «Eden Phillpotts. 

Italian Painting in the Prado Gallery. Edward Hutton. 

The Unemployed and the Unemployed Workmen Act. 
Ex-Non-Com. 

Forbidden Marriages and International Law. Alfred Fellows. 

‘The Khunapur Murder. T. Hart-Davies. 


Munsey’s Magazine.—Horace Marsnatt. 
The Story of Christianity. Dr. Lyman Abbott. 
The Facts about Shakespeare. John Corbin. 
G. B. McClellan, Mayor of New York. Hartley Davis. 
Prince Gustavus Adolphus and His Brid:. Fritz Cunliff:-O ven. 
What the Automobile has done for France. Frank A. Mun: ey. 
Senator Clark’s Wonderful Mansion. R. H. Titherington, 
The Czars of Russia. Illus. Edgar Saltus, 


Lord Ronald 


Arthur Clay. 


6d. Dee, 


‘ Musical Times.—Nove.io. 4d. Dec. 
Magdalen College, Oxford. Illus. Dotted Crotchet. 
Schumann’s Music in England. Concl. Illus, F. G. Edwards. 


National Review.—23, Rvper Street. 2s. 6d. Dec. 

Episodes of the Month. 

Playing with Fire ; Mr, Brodrick and Lord Curzon. Sir John Strachey 
and Lieut.-Gen, Sir Richard Strachey. 

The Prospects and Programme of the Labour Party. Will Crooks. 

‘The German Navy League. pea 

Modern Biblical Crithctom and the Pulpit. Rev. R. J. Campbell. 

The Merstham Tunnel Mystery and Its Lessons. Prof. J. Churton Collins. 

The Counter Revolution in Russia. Our Special Commissioner. 

Bastiat ; Cobden’s Foreign Teacher. J. W. Welsford. 

The Waning Popularity of First-class Cricket. Hom: Gordon. 

Canada after Twenty Years. Sir Gilbert Parker. 

Greater Britain. 

New England Magazine, 
The Art Treasures of Fenway Court. Hlus. 
The Fur Trade. Duncan MacArthur. 

How a Pres dent spends His Salary. Katherine G.. Thomas. 


—5, Park Sq.. Boston. 25 cts. Nov. 
Mary A. Millikin. 


Jamestown Island, Va. ; the Pompeii of America, Illus. C. Marshall 
raves. 

The Value of Genealogy. G. W. ~~ 

Henry C. Lodge. Frank B. Trac 


Harvard University. Illus, Mary R. P, Hatch. 
Henry Irving. Illus 


Historic Hingham. Tus. Homer Gregmore. 


New Ireland Review.—Burns anv Oates. 6d. Dec. 
Mr. Swinburne and the Christian Mysteries. Rev. F. Devas. 
Aftermath of Cromwellian Rule in Ireland. W.H., Grattan Flood. 
‘The Irish Monks. Arthur Clery. 
Haeckel und Free Will. James Creed Meredith. 
A Poetic Study in Psychology. Miss S. Kikmuh. 
Irish Music. Rev. E. Gaynor, 


Nineteenth Century and After.—Srorriswoope. 
The Revolution in Russia. Prince Kropotkin. 
Unemployment and the Moloch of Free Trade. O. Eltzbacher. 
Continental Light on the Unemployed Problem. Rev. Wilson Cartile, 
Impe:ial Organisation and Canadian Opinion, Sir Frederick Pollock. 
The Sun pe the Recent Total Eclipse. Rev. Edmund Ledger. 
Natural Beauty as a National Asset. Mi+s Octavia Hill. 

Children's Happy Evenings. Countess of Jersey. 

The Victorian Woman. Mrs. Frederic Harrison. 

Some Aspects of the Stage. Adolphus Vane Tempest, 


as. 6d. Dec. 


LEADING. CONTENTS. OF 
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The Depopulation Question in France. Charles Dawbarn. 
Another Board of Guardians; Reply to Miss Sellers. M. W. Colchester: 
Wemyss. 
From Dawn to Dark on the High Zambesi. A. Trevor-Battye. 
The Fire of Rome and the Christians. J. C. Tarver. 
The Deans and the Athanasian Creed. Rev. W. Crouch. 
A Guide to the Statistical Abstract. W. H. Mallock. 
The Political Situation. Herbert Paul. 
North American Review.—Heinemann. 
The Portsmouth Peace Conferenc:, F. de Martens, 
E nglish Idiosyncrasies. W. D. Howells. 
Japan’s Commercial Aspira:ions. Frederic C, Penfiz Id. 
The Jew in America. Prof. Abram S. Isaacs. 
Black Masters ; a Side Light on Slavery. Calvin Dix Wilson. 
The Modern Novel and the Modern Play. Prof. Brander Matthews. 
Opportunities and Responsib‘lities of Letsured Women. Mrs. Russell Sage. 
A Pension Fund for College Professors. Charles F. Thwing. 
Reciprocity ‘Yreaties or a Double ‘Tariff? John Ball Osborne. 
The General Situation in Morocco. lon Perdicaris. 
A Review of Federal Railroad Regulation. J. Waiter Lord. 
Occult Review.—164, ALpersGate Street. 6d, Dec. 
Aciate he Adepts and Mystics of Hindostan. Illus. Dr. 
ensoldt. 





































































2s. 6d. Nov. 


H. H 


Open Court.—Kecan Paut. 6d. Nov. 

The Philosophy of Pain. Dr. E. Crutcher. 
Modern India. Concl. soe. A. Christina Albers. 
The Virtus ot | Pain. A. P. 
Formula for the Risen Body of Jesus Christ. Dr. W. Frost Bishop. 
The Resurrection, Dr. Paul Carus. 
The Immortality of the Soul. H. Carrington. 

Pall Mall Magazine.—Newron Srreet, Hotsorn. 1s. Dec. 
The Eton Schooldays of the Hon, Canon Lyttelton. With Portraits. Ar 

Old Schoolfellow, 
Christmas in the Post Office. Illus. H.E. H. 
Sovereigns I have sung to. With Portrait. Mme. Sembrich. 
Hon. John Collier ; Interview. Illus. J. P. C. 
Christmas Carols at the Foundling. Illus. Charles Morley. 


Pearson’s Magazine.—C. A. Pearsoy. ts. Dec. 
Autumn and Winter in Art. Illus. Rudolph de Cordov: 
Types of Terriers and Toys. Illus, Marcus Woodwa fa. 
The Romance of the Auction Room. Illus. J. A. Middleton. 
My Most Memorable Christmas. Illus. Symposium. 
Sir Henry Irving. Illus. Sir Charles Wyndham and Percy Burton. 
Some Famous Raconteurs. Illus. Harry Furniss. 
The *‘ Baumer” Girl. Illus. Lenore Van der Veer. 
rae e ——e carried by Our Rai way Companies. Illus. A. Courlan 
arshal 
a I reach the Masses. Illus. 
Philosophical Review.—Macaitian, . Nov. 
Avene: .tion and Description and the Psychology of ‘Chen Prof, W. M 
rban 
The Psychological Self and the Actuil Derg 2 Prof. J, A. Leighton. 
The Concept of Pure Experience. Dr. B. H. Bode. 
Radical Empiricism as a Logical Mahod. 


G. H. Sabi. x 

Positivist Review.—Wm. Reeves. 3d. Dec. 
England and Russia. Frederic es 
The Punishment of Minor Offences. C. M. Atkinson. 
The Clergy and the South African War, S.-H. Swinny. 
The Infant School. Mrs. Frederic Harrison. 
Comte’s Positive Philosophy. Dr. J. H. Bridges. 

Practical Teacher,—Ne son: 

L’Ecole Carnavalet. J. H. Yoxall. 
The Board of Education and the New Geog: aphy. 


Sympcsium. 


6d. Dec. 


J. F. Unstead. 


Psychological Review.—Macmittan. s0cts. Noy. 
Experiment on learning to make Hand, Movements. James H. Leuba ane 
Winifred Hyde. 
Motor Phenomena in Chorea. Dr. G, M. Parker, 
The Effect of tue B izgtness of Background on the Extent of the Colour: 
Fields and on the Culuur-Tone in <tipheral Vision, 


Quarterly Journal of E2onomies.~Macmitian. 


ov. 

The English Railway and Canal Commission of 1888. S. J. McLean. 

The ’Long-Shoreinen of the Gre.t Lakes. John R, Commons. 

The Effect of Labour-Saving Devices upon Wages. Al. in S. 

Employers’ Association for dealing with Labour in the 
W. F. Willoughby. 


3 dols, a year. 


ohnson. 
nited States 


uiver.—Cassett. 6d. Dec. 

Dr. Barnardo. With Portrait. Earl of Aberdeen. 
A Packet of Preachers’ Portraits; a Talk with Reginald Haines. « With 
Port:aits. Cuthbert Lawson. 


Dr. W. H. Fitchett; the Busiest Man in Australia. Hus. David Wik 
liamson, 
Interesting Christmas Dolzs. F. M. Holmes. 
Railway Magazine.—30, Ferrer Lang. 6d. - Dec. 


Train Delays. Illus. Traffic Department. 

Shrewsbury Railway Station. Illus. J. T. Lawrence. 

The Manchester and Leeds Railway. Illus. Herbert Rake. 

Fighting the Snow on a Canadian ailway. Illus, E. B. Hutchinson. 
The East Indian yt Illus. G, Huddleston, 
Famous Continental Railway Stations. Contd. Illus. George A. Wade. 
The Evolution of the Locomotive. Contd. Illus. H20. ; 
The Grand Trunk Railway. Contd. Illus Johy Wardle. 
























































































~George Tinworth. _ Illus. 
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Review of Reviews (America).—13, Astor PLace, New York. 
2scts. Dec. 

The Russian Situation as It was in November. W. T. Stead, 
Sir George Williams. With Portrait. 
America and Germany, With Portraits. J. H. Canfield. 
The University of Texas and Its President. Illus. Prof. G. B. Garrison. 
George Macdonald, Illus. W. Garrett Horder. 
What do our Church Buildings express? Illus. C. de Kay. 
Foreign Conductors uf This Season’s Music. With Portrait. 
The New King of Norway. With Portraits. H. Wisby. 
The Leaven and the Loaf. E, Laederaugs. 
America in Foreign Trade. W. L. Marion. 
How the Germans revised their Tariff. N. J. Stone. 
One way to get some Legislation. J. R. Commons. 
The Americanisation of Mexico. E. M. Conley. 

Review of Reviews.—Metsourne. od. Oct. 
In Geyserland. _Iilus. 
The United States Weather Bureau. Illus. 
Courts for Children. Illus. W. H. Judkins. 
The Coming No License Poll in New Zealand. Illus. 
Can We federate Our Piebald Empire? 
P. E. Donne, New Zealand’s Tourist-Manager ; Interview. 


L. Gilman. 


Leonard M. Isitt. 
With Portrait. 


Ought King Leopold to be hanged? Rev. J. Harris; Interview. 
The Religious Revival. Mrs. Annie Besant : Interview. 

Royal Magazine.—C. A. Pearson. 6d. Dec. 
‘The Waste of Canes: Illus. qh E. Doyle. 
Angling Competitions. Illus. J. Holmes. 


The Church Army’s Bloodless Victories. Illus. John Glenfield. 
Ace-Sports in Giindelwald. Illus. A. Stronach. 
‘Kabul to Kandahar. Walter Wood and S. Compton. 

Scottish Geographical rom gazine.—StTanrorp. 1s. 6d. Nov. 15. 
‘Seismological Studizs. Prof. . Knott. ior 
The Basin of Lake Titicaca. rv F. Bandelier. : 
The Teaching of Geography in the Schools in Cuba. 

The Alexander-Gosling Expedition. 

Scribner’s Magazine,—HEINEMANN. 1s. Dec. 

Holbein. Illus. Kenyon Cox. 
~Old Friends with New Faces. Brander Matthews. 

The Lesson of Bougue eau, Frank Fowler. 

Strand Magazine.—Newnes. 1s, Dec. 

The Funniest Picture I have ever published ; Symposium. _ Illus, 
The Mutiny onthe Potemkin, Illus, A. Kovalenko. 

A Hundred Years Ago. Illus. Alfred Whitman. 

Haschisch Hallucinations, Illus, . E. Gowers. 

‘The Life Story of a Fighting Bull. Illus. S. L. Bensusan. 


_ Composite Portraits of Men of, Genius. Illus. 


The History of “‘ Pinkerton’s.” Ilus, C. F. Bourke. 
Mark Twain. With Portraits, 

Henrik Ibsen. With Portraits. 

The Luck of the Miner. Illus, A. Williams. 

New Art in Daily Life. Illus. Victor Sillard, etc. 


Sunday at Home.—4, Bouverte Street. 6d. Dec. 
‘George MacDon.ld, Illus. Mrs. Isabella Fyvie Mayo. 


Dr. Samuel G. Green. With Portraits. The Editor. 
-A Stevenson Pilgrimage. Illus. J. A. H immerton. 
Rev. Charles H. Kelly. With Portrait. C. T, Bateman. 


Munkacsy’s ‘‘ Christ before Pilate.” Rev. R. E. Welsh. 
Preachers I have heard. Contd, Illus. David Williamson. 


Sunday Magazine. —: Carmr.iite Housé, CARMELITE STREET, E.C. 


. Dee. 
H. F. B. Wheeler. 

Unique Christmas Services. Illus. Warwick Wright. 
Religion on Money. Illus. W. H. Render, 


Lifeboat Men; Angels in Oilskins. Illus. Felix Buk 


~The Boyhood Days of Archdeacon Madden and Rev. John McNeill, 


With Portraits. 


~The Gospel on the Stage; Interview with Rev. G. Ernest Thorn. Illus, 


Public School Chapels. Illus. George A. Wade. 
Sunday Strand.—Newnes. 6d. Dec. 

‘Our Animal_Friends and Their Benefactors. Illus, Hugh B, Philpott. 

An Experiment in Poverty. Illus. Jessie Ackermann. 

Rev. Wilson Carlile at Home. Illus. May Doney. 

The Sistine Madonna in Needlework. I lus. Rev. T. F. Caskey. 

The Royal Alfred Aged Seamen’s Institute. Illus. Our Own Charity 

Commissioser. 

Temple Bar.—Macmittan. ts. 

Lady ip Lytteleon’ s Letters from Russia, 20th pir 1813—6th June, 


qa oe Ghosts. G. J. 
he London Sunday. Charlotte M. Mew. 


A Malay Court Ceremony. R. O. Winstedt. 


THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 





Theosophical Review.—16z, New Bonp Street. 1s. 
Fate and Freewill. Evan J..Cuthbertson. 

The Pythagorzan Sodality of Crotona. « Prof. A. Gianola. 
‘The Book of Ruth, Margaret E, Cousins and J. H. Cousins. 
Atman. G. R. S. Mead. 

Some Ideas and Sayings of Children, W.F. K. 

‘the Wise Way. A. R. O. 

Theosophical Waterialion. A. M. Glass. 


Treasury.—G. J. Parmer. 1s. Dec. 
Some Early Reminiscences. Earl Nelson, 
Prince David of Wales ; a King in the M:.king. 
Christmas Superstitions. W fears Jewitt. 
On Diaries. H. Maynard Sais 
Christmas Bells. P. H. Ditchfieid. 
St. Bede the Venerable. Dr. E. Hermitage Day. 
Nature’s Problem of Protection. Illus. Percy Collins. 
The Way to Walsingham. Illus. H. P. Maske |. 
How to read an Old Parish Church. Illus, J.C, V. Durell. 
The Road. Illus. F, C. Kempson. 


United Service Magazine.—23, Cocxspur StrrEET. 2s. Dee, 
Mathew’s Action off Toulon, rtth vie rl 1744. X. 
An Epicure in Admiralties. Arnold W 
Desertion from Merchant Ships. A onal R.N. 
Minor Expeditions of the British Army from 1803 to 1815. 
L. Butler, 
The Present Military Power of Turkey. W. V. Herbert. 
Evolution of the Volunteer Force. Capt. E. J. King. 
The Officer Question. “ Ranger.” 
The “ Home Service” Battalions. R. A. D. 
The Tactical Use of Ground. A. W, A. Pollock. 


University Review.—SuHerratt AND HuGues, 
Examinations in Ireland and the University Question. 
Windle. 
Indian Vaireealey Problems. H. R. James. 
A Neglected Aspect of Our New Universities. W. McDougill. 


Wide World Magazine,—Newnes. 6d. Dec. 
The Féte of the Vine-Growers at Vevey. Illus. E. St. John Hart. 
A Day at the Montgomery Central Gaol, India. 
A Christmas Journey in Rhvdesia. Illus. Hugh Whittall. 
Fishing on Horseback. Illus. A, Pitcairn-Knowles. 
Among the Upper Nile Tribes. Contd, Illus, A. B. Lloyd. 
Our Tiek into Basutoland. Illus. Mrs. Fred Maturin, 


Windsor Magazine.—Warp, Lock. 1s. Dec. 
The Art of W. Dendy Sadler, Illus. Austin Cheste: 
Vanity Fair and Chronicles in Cartoon. Illus. B, Fletcher Robinson, 
The Green-Room. Illus. Ellen Terry. 
An Artist in Bermuda. Illus. C, L. 
A Journey through Space. Illus. W. G. Bell. 
The Glasses of Legislators. Illus. Harry Furniss. 
Jean Bart ; a Corsair of the Dunes, Ilius. S, R. Crockett. 


Woman at Home.—Hopper. 1s. Dec. 
The Women’s Clubs of London. Illus. Mrs, Sarah A. Tooley. 
The Story of the Empress Eugéniz. Illus. Contd, Jane T. Stoddart. 
Husbands and Wives Who work together. Illus. Ignota. 


World’s Work and Play.—Heinemann. 1s. Dec. 
The Wor-d’s Work ; How It is produced, Illus. 
The Incandescent Electric Lamp. Illus. 
The Choice of a Motor-Car. Henry Norman. 
Does Poultry Farming pay ? 
The Lebaudy Airship. Illus. L. Ramakers. 
ag Surgery in the War. Illus. Dr. C. W. Saleeby. 
he New Treatment of Deafness. Illus. Alys Hallard. 
The Education of an Artist. Contd. Illus. C. Lewis Hind. 
How to organise Sales. Kendall Banning. 
Christmas without Flesh-Eati g. Illus. 


Young Man,.—4, Lupcarte Circus, 
Sir H. H. Fowler. I!lus, A. P. Grubb. oe 
Gambling and Our National Greatness. Illus. Rev. Thos. Phillips. 
The Adult Scheol Movement. Illus. C, T. Bateman, 
The Making of a Lawyer. A Legal Writer. 
Kingscote Greenland. With Portrait. Arthur Porritt. 
Scientific Life A-surance. Contd. Budgett Meakin. 


Young Woman.—4, Lupcate Circus. 3d. Dec. 
Mrs. tet hes and Her Eidophone ; Making Flowers and Figures by 


Singin; us, W. H. Render. 
Christmas Gard Poets, 


Nov. 15. 


6d. Nov. 15. 


‘* Home Counties.” 
3d. Dec. 


THE GERMAN MAGAZINES. 


Deutsche Monatsschrift.—L0rzowsrr. 43, Berun, W. 2 Mks. 
ov. 


‘The German Colonies in Africa, Karl Peters. 
ferdinand Lassalle, Erich Brandenburg. 
Protestantism. Karl Konig. 

English Politics and Army R-form. Centurio. 
Saxons in the Hungarian Parliament. Notus. 

Rudolf Eucken’s Attitude to Ch.istianity. O. Siebert. 


Deutsche pres. --Seesone VERLAGS-ANSTALT, STUTTGART. 
perqr. Nov. 

Germany and Foreign Policy. 

Rottenburg on Bismarck’s Social Policy. S. Min 

International Arbitration since the Hague Conteneniée and the Question of 
Colonial Jurisdiction. Prof. Lammasch. 

— do the Organisms get Their Stractural Materi:ls? Prof. K. B. 

ofmann. 





Contd. Capt. 


Bertram C. A. 


Illus. Capt. C. H. Buck. 
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The Letters of Rud If von Bennigsen. Contd. H. Oncken. 

Germany and Her Navy. Concl. Freiherr von Schleinitz. 

The Winter of 1870-1. Contd. A. von W. 

The Japanisation of China Concl. 

Max Devrient. Ilka Horovitz-Barnay. 

Unpublished Letters by ayo von Ranks. Contd. F. von Ranke. 

The German Penal Laws. Prof. W. Mittermaier. . 
Letters from Malwida von Meysenberg to Her Mother. Contd. Gabriel 


on 


Deutsche Rundschau.—Gesr. Paeret, Bertin. 6 Mks. perqr. Nov. 
Reminiscences, 1850. Contd. J. von Verdy du Vernois. 
At the Court of Berlin, 1805. P. Bailleu 
The Present and the Future Sieuihounce of Afghanistan. 
Walther. 
. Kaftan. 


Nietzsche. Conel. , 
The Progress of the Woman Movement. J. Reinke. 


Konservative Monatsschrift.—Reimmar Hossinc, BERLIN. 
3 Mks. perqr. Nov. 
Interview with Freiherr von Hammerstein. Graf von Mirbach-Sorquitten. 
The Conservative Princ’ple in Art. Reinhold Freiherr von Lichtenberg. 
Missions in German South-West Africa. H. J. 
Goethe’s Weltanschauung. Prof. K. Lamprecht. 


Captain P. 


Ethiopia. Concl. Dr. A, Funke. 
Kritik der Kritik.—Scuvesiscue Vertacs-AnsTALt, BresLav. 30 Pf. 
ov. 
Modern Criticism. Carl Bleibtreu and Others. 
Erich Schlaikjer ; Symposium. 
Kunstgewerbeblatt.—E. A. Seemann, Letrzic. 1 Mk. Nov. 


Landscape-Gardening. Illus. O. Bernhard 
Nord und Siid.—SresenHurenerstr. 11, Brestav. 2Mks. Nov. 
Emile Combes. With Portrait. Hans Lindau. 
Race and Individualism. K. W. Goldschmidt. 
Moritz Ritter von Brunner, W. Stavenhagen. 
August von Platen. Contd. J. Sadger. 
The Camorra. 


Autobiographic.l. Dagobert von Gerhardt-Amyntor. 


THE FRENCH 


Annales de Géographie.—s, Ruz pz Mézitres, Paris. 4 frs. Nov. 
The Bathymetrical Chart of the Oceans. E. de Margerie. 
The North-East African. Contd. F. Maurette. 


Bibliothéque Universelle,—Hacuerre. 
French Colonisation. Pierre Ma. 

Hammurabi. Concl. Roger Bornand. 

The F.ench Military Manoeuvres. Emile Mayer. 
teeing 4 Dr. C. Krffat, 

Baku. A. O. Sibiriakov. 

William II. and German Policy. E. Tallichet. 


Correspondant,.—3r, Ren Rasen Canin Paris. 
Nov. 10. 
Letters to a Friend, 1848-9. E. Rousse. 
An Episode of the Emigration, 1798-1801. Ernest D..ud®t. 
Church and State in Ireland. Patrick Boyle. 


20s. per ann. Nov. 


2 firs. soc. 





Education in Patriotism in ne neip. J. F. Régamey. 

The Ar ians of the C de Contenson. 
Nov, 25. 

Let'ers to a Friend, 1849-:851. E. Rousse. 


The Origins of R.form. P. Imbart de La Tour. 
German Imperialism. R. Miiller. 

Penetration of the Sahara. P. Bluysen. 

New Forms of Relief Works. L. Riviére. 
Comte de Jaucou.t. L. de Lanzac de Laborie. 


Grande Revue,—3, Ruz Pn i Paris. 
Literature and Divorce. A. de \ 
Count Jean Fekete de Galantha oat Voltaire. I. Kont. 
Why the Japanese won. Concl. Lieut.-Col. * * 

The Albigenses, L. Madelin. 
Labour Contracts and Native Labour in Tunis. 


2 frs. 50c. Nov. 


G. Enriquez. 


Journal des Eoonomistes.—t4_ Rve Ricwetiev, Paris. 3frs. soc. 
ov. 
Olivier de Serres. -Paul Bonnaud. 
Algerian Realities, E. Macquart. 
The Paris Metropolitan Railway. E. Let urneur, 
1 fr. 25 ¢. 


Mercure de France.—s6, Rus pE Conpé,. Paris. 
Nov. 1. 
Animal Life and Morals in La Fontaine’s Fables. Contd. R. de Gourmont. 
The Present Condition of Literature. A. Retté. 
Guerra Junqueiro. Ps ee. 


The Superstition of the Literary F only ra: Schinz. 
The Russian Revolutio1, Paul Louis. 

Literature in the Netherlands after 1880. H. Mes:et. 
Bach and His Interpreters. W. Landowska. 


Mercure Musical.—2, Rue pe Lovvors, Paris. 


soc. Nov. 3. 
Mus.c and Religion in England. S. yee 


Nov 
Becthoven’s Letters to the Brentano F; ailby, J. G. Prodhomme. 
Hugo Riemann on Sound. Contd. J. Marnold. 
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Socialistische Monatshefte.—Beutustr. 2, Bertin. 50 Pf. Nov.. 
England’s Intentiuns and German Social Democracy. R. Calwer. 

The Social Democratic Party and Trade Unions. J. Lzimpeters. 

Trade Union Struggle and Class Struggle. E. Bernstein. 


Ueber Land und Meer.—Devurscue Senqueeaaeiean, STUTTGAKT. 
I e e 


. 


CURRENT PERIODICALS. 





Horse-Racing in Japan. Illus, E. Cucuel. 
plied Art at Munich. Illus. W. Michel. 
aecfunken” Illus. Otto Jentsch. 
Trafalgar. Illus. Graf E. Reventlow. 
Th: Jungfrau R-ilway. Illus, Dr. H. Kesser. 


Velh igen und aie 5 Menatshefie. —Ver.ac, Lewzic. 
Contd. Pt Richer Graf von Pfeil und Klein. 


The Kingdom of Minos. Illus. R. Zahn. 

Hidden Beauties of Nature. Illus. Dr. M. W. Meyer. 
The Naval War between Russia and Japan. Capt. M. Foss. 
‘The Munich Second-Hand Market. Illus. F. von Ostini. 


Westermann’s Monatshefte.—Bxaunscuweic. 1 Mk. 40 Pf. Nov. 
Hildesheim, Hanover, Hercenhausen, Goslar, etc. Illus. Oskar bie. 
Gottfried Kelle-. With Portrait. W. Rosenfeld. 
Upper Armenia. Illus. Emil Steinert, 

Freiherr Ludw'g von Gleichen-Russwurm. Illus. 
A Composer on His Art. Illus. August Weweler. 
Adalbert Stifter. Illus. R. Fiirst. 


Zeitschrift far Bildende Kunst. gy er SEEMANN, Lerrz1G. 26 Mks. 
perann. Nov. 
Race, Culture, and Art. Alfred Bramsen. 
oseph Anton Koch’s Dante Pictures. Illus. L. Volkma: 
The River-Gods on the Medici Tombs by Michelangelo. 
Steinmann. 


W. Rudinoff. Illus. 

Zeitschrift der Internationalen Musikgesellschaft.—Breirxorr 
unp Haertret. 10 Mks. perann. Nov. 

Gabriel Fauré. 


ulien Tiersot. 
The B-hn Choral Society in Breslau, 1882-1905. Alfred Heuss. 


MAGAZINES. 


Nouvelle Revue.—Hacuerre. 
The Simplon Tunnel. R. Bovet. 
The Spanish Academy at Rome. A. de Monzie. 
The American Insurance Companies. K, Raph. 
The Enemies of Books. - Albert Cim. . 
Offers of Service to Napoleon and A Fouché. Stéfane-Pol. 
ov. T 

Florent Willems, Illus. P, B. Geen 
India and the Anglo-Japanese Treaty. Rouire. 
Clandestine Journalism in the Eighteenth Concer. 

Herblay. 
The Enemies of Books. Concl., A. Cim., 
Senegal Fo k-Lore. A. Cathy. 


Questions Diplomatiques et Coloniales.—r19, Rue Bonaparte, 


Russia under Alexander III. 
Ellguth. 


Otto Eggeling. 


INus. E, 


55 frs. perann. Nov. . 


P. Bayle and J. 





ARIS. 75¢. Nov. 1. 
The Russo-Japanese War, J. de La anal 
The Liége Exhibition. H. Troidevaux. © 


Nov. 
Reform of the Constitution of dan tiomtin 
Austria-Hungary. enry. 
Réforme Sociale.—s4, 
President Roosevelt on Civic yenval, 
The Industrial Society of Amiens. R. a. 


Nov 
The Professional Training of the Pye he Classes. V. Bettencourt.. 
Land Purchase in Ireland. E, Béchaux. 


_P. B:aun. 


_Rue ve Seine, Paris. 1fr. Nov. x. 


La Revue.—r2, Avenve ve L’Oréra, Paris, 1 fr. Nov. 1 
France, England and bop ey Alexandre Ular, 
The French Language in the Eighteenth Century. Emile Faguet. 
Folitical Robbery in the United States. L. de Hory: ns. 


The Librettos of Operas and Comic Operas. Mau:ice Vaucaire. 
The Experimental Notion of Species. Gaston Bonnier. 
French Atrocities on the Congo. Raymond Co! -at, 
Max Nordau on French Artists. G. Saint-Aubin. 
Nov. 15 
Morality without God; Symposium. P. 5 Gsell. 
D.forestation. C. Duffart. 
My Visit to the White House. Charles Wagner. 
The Two Frances. G. Pellissier. 
The Russian Priest. G. Savitch. 
Ribliomaniacs and Bibliophils. A. Cim. 
The Psychology of Insects. Dr. A. de Neuville. 


Revue des Deux Mondes,—Hacuerre. 62 frs. per ann. Nov. r. 
Hanseatic Germany To-day. Vte, E. M. de agen 
- ulie de L’Espinasse. Contd. Marquis de Ség 

he Manu eript of André Chénier’s ‘ Bucoligces.” J. M.. de Heredia, 
Lamennais’s Letters to A. M. Vuarin, 1826-1837. .V. Giraud. 
The Peoples of Manchuria during = War. x Recouly. 

ov. 5 
Greece. Maurice Barrés, 4 : 
‘The Sreerrenenes of the French Language in the Eighteenth C:ntury. 
+ Brunetiére. 
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Labour in the Woollen and Silk Industries. C. Benoist. 
Bernard Shaw and Hi; Tneatre. Augustin Filon, 
Suicide on the Stage. René Doumic. 

Unpublished Chapters of Manzoni’s ‘‘ Promessi Sposi.” T. de Wyzewa. 


Revue Economique Internationale.—4, Rue pu ParLemenr, 
Brussets. girs. Nov. 
Wages in France. E. Levasseur. 
Transformation of the Port of Antwerp. 
Mo-occo and the International Conference. A, Bernard. 
Cattle-Farming in Madagascar. L. de Contenson, 
Monarchy and Socialism. E. Sigogne. 


Revue d’Economie Politique.—z2,_ Rue Sourrtor, 









Paris. 


20 frs. per ann. Nov. 
French Trade Unions and the Book Trades. M. Lazard. 
The House of Lords and the Trade Unions. M. Alfassa 


Home Industries and the Clothing Trade. A. Aftalion. 


Revue Frangaise de V’Etranger et des Colonies,—yz, Ruz pg ‘ta 
JicroiRE, Paris. 2frs. Nov. 

Causes of Japan’s Successes. C, de Lasalle, 

Gen. Galiicni and Madagascar. 

Belgium and the Congo. Mirthebel. 


Revue Générale,—21, Rue pve La Limite, BrussE-s. 


Nov. 

To the Women of Belgium. Comtesse E. de Lielekerke. 
Polar Research, J. Leclercq. 
Art Salons. Arnold Goffin. 
Export of Belgian Agricultural Produce. 
The Congress of Expansion at Mons. 
Herbert Spe.cer. Contd. T. Gollier, 

Revue de Métaphysique et de <5 

Paris. 3 frs. Nov 
Mathematics and Logic. H. Poincaré. 
The Morals of Epictetus and the Present Needs of Moral Instruction. L. 
eber. 

The Metaphysics of Modern —— Scientists. 
Mathematics and Logic. B. Russell. 


Revue du Monde Catholique. —76, Rue pes Sainrs-Pires, Paris. 
soc. Nov. 1, 

Germany. Contd. Mgr. J. pak 

Napoleon at the Military School at Brienne. A. 

Joanof Arc. Contd. Abbé Malassagne. 

The French Military Manceuvres. Jean d’Estoc. 


12 frs. per ann. 


Comte R. de Briey. 


— » 
5, RUE DE Mézizres, 


G. Sorel. 


Assier. 


THE ITALIAN 


Civilta Cattolica,—Via Rirperra 246, Rome. 25 firs. per ann. 
Nov. 4. 

Separation in France ; Oppression and Decadence. 

Holy Mass and Popular Piety in the Middle Ages. 

Josephism and the German Concordat, 1803-1305. 


Concerning an Improved EY ee ag 


18. 

The Triumphs of the Church in ie ‘Nineteenth Century. 
Separation in France, Contd. 
Theosophy. 
The Conifers of Vailombrosa. 
A Life of Pius X. 
Emporium.—Bercamo. Nov. 

Illus. G. Menasci. 
L. d’Ambra. 
R. Schneider, 


15 frs. per ana. 
F. E. Laszlo. 
Paul Hervieu. 
Toulouse. Illus. 
William Nicholson. Illus. V. Pica. 

Criminal Insects. Hlus. E. Bertarelli. 

The Monu:nent to Victor Emanuel. Illus, 
Nuova Antologia.—Coxso Umserro I. 13 
Ov. I. 

D. Angeli, 
S. Lopez. 


1, Rome. 46 frs. per ann. 
The Municipal Problems at Rome. 
Gerolamo Rovetta. With Portrait. 
Modern Italian Novels. Ugo Fleres. 

Women and Men. Dora Melegari. 

The History of an Orchestra. E. Ferrettini. 
Cardinal Capecelatro.. With Portrait. G. Gallavresi, 
An Army without Artillery. General Biancardi. 
Economic Reform. M. Ferraris. 


Nov. 16 
The Failure of Race Theories, R. Paulucci di Calboli. 
Domenico Trentacoste. Illus, E. Corradini, 


THE DUTCH 


Elsevier’s Geillustreerd Maandsehrift,—Luzac. 1s. 8d. Nov. 
mane Jordaens. Illus. ‘Arie van Veen. 
utch Churches, Illuss) A. W. Weissman. 


Au Expedition in Surinam. Illus. G. Versteeg. 
De Gids.—Luzac. 3s. 
Petrarch’s Love Story. H. L. ¥F. Pisuisse. 
Scientific Metaphysics. Prof. A, Bruining. 
Translations and the Art of Translating. 


Nov. 


THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 











Contd. F. Uzureau.” 
Contd. Mgr. L. Goursat. 
Nov. 15. 
The Lourdes Pilgri:znage. Mgr. J. Févre. 
Leurdes Mysteries. Contd. Mgr. L. Goursat. 
The Eucharist. Contd. Pére Constant. 
Lessons of Contemporary History. Contd. Homme d’Etat. 
‘The Separation of Church and State. F. Perriot. : 
Joan of Arc. Contd, Abbé Malassagne. + 
Revue de Paris.—Unwin. 2 frs. soc. Nov. 1 
Naples, 1812. Frédéric Masson. 
The Marriage of the King of Portugal in 1886. M. Billot. 
Letters to My Niece. Contd. Gustave Flaubert. 
The Carlist War. Concl. Lieut.-Col. Pérez. 
The Portsmouth Conference. F. de Martens, 
Nov. 15. 
The Neckar, Heilbronn, Stuttgart, Victor-Hugo, Pierre Guethem, and the 


Abbé Bernier. 
Lourdes Mysteries. 


Marquis of Beringhen. A. Barine. 
Letiers to My Niece. Contd. Gustave Flaubert. 
The British Purchase of the Suez Canal Shares. C. Lesage. 


Rome in the Twenti-th Century. Ugo Ojetti. 
Finance and Diplomacy. Victor Bérard. 


Revue Universelle.—17, Ruz MonrrarnassE, Paris, 
The Chateaux of Vez and Azay-le-Rideau. Illus. 

Mutual Aid. C. Migette 

The International Congress on Tuberculosis. 


OV. 15. 
The Russo-Japanese War. Illus. G, Regelsperger. 
Revue Universitaire.—s, Rue pe Mézibres, Paris. 


Nov. 
Parents and Teachers. Concl. P. Crouzet. 
School Libraries. Paul Gautier. 

Revue de 1’ Université de Bruxelles.—115, Rue Farper, 

BrusseEts. Nov. 

The Present Difficulties of the Problem of Repression. A. Prins.. 
The Oriental Congress at Algiers: M.A. Kugener. 
The Belgian Littoral. Illus. .Mlle. J. Wery. 


Université Catholique.—2zs5, Rue pu Pat, Lyon. 
year. Nov. 

The Concordat of 180r._C. de Lajudie. 

Marcel Riffiux. Abbé Delfour. 

What the State owes to the Chu.ch. ‘J. Deeniiren 

Princess Wilhelnina of Prussia. Contd. M. 


75c. Nov, 1, 


10 frs. per ann, 


11 frs. per half 


MAGAZINES. 


Women and Men. Contd. Dora Melegari. 
Medizval Art in the Abruzzi. G. B, Guarini. 
Underground Life. G. de Stefano. 

F. di Palma. 


The Italian Naval Manceuvres of 19c5. 
Rassegna Nazionale,—Via Gino Capron: 46, FLORENCE. 
30 frs. perann, Nov. 1, 
I] Santo. Chapter I. A. Fogazzaro, 
My Twenty-five Years as Archbishop. Cardinal Capeczlatro, 
The Representation of Agriculture. P. Manassei 
Pius V. and His Times. Senator Tancredi Canonico, 
Hungary. S. Ghebora. 
A Garibaldian Battalion in 1866, L. d’Isengard. 
Nov. 16. 
Pius II.: Humanist and Pontiff. Isidoro del Lungo. 
Castruccio ong in Literature. G, Simonetti. 
gly Florence. Falorsi. 
On Behalf of Calabria, F. Nunziante. 
oo Realism and Greek Idealism. F. Tocco. 
A. Carpenino ; an Unk:iown Painter of the Cinquzcento. 
WwW eighty Words by the Bishop of Cremona, 


Rivista d'Italia.—V1a pet Tritone 201, Rome. 25 frs. per ann. 
An Open Letter to Prof. Orlando, F. Tocco. 

The*Study of Language. F. Lo Parco. 

Teaching in Primary Schools. P, Altera. 

Italy and the New European Policy. Audax. 


Rivista per le Signorine.—Via Pisacane 25, MILAN. 
Feminine Industries*in Italy. Sofia Bisi Albini, 
On the Altar of Patriotism, A. R. 
Trente. Illus, E. Brol. 
Woman’s Mission in Country Districts. 


U. Mazzini. 


Now. 


Nov. 


M. P. Albert. 


MAGAZINES. 


Onze Eeuw.—Erven F. Bonn, HAARLEM. 2s. 6d. Nov. 

The Correspondence of Bakhuizen van den Brink. 5S, Miiller. 
A Legal Position for Officers.of the Dutch Indian Army. A. J. Gooszem 
Training for Citizenship in Schools, Dr. J. H. Gunning.. ° 

Vragen des Tijds.—Luzac. 1s. 6d. Nov. 
Colonisation between the Tropics. A.C. Westenhagen, 
The Personnel of Our. Navy. Lieut. A. E. Thierens, 
Health-Teaching in Schools, G. Polvliet, 
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THE SPANISH AND PORTUGUESE MAGAZINES. 























































Ciudad de Dios.—Reat: Monasterio vet Escortat, MAprip. Sociology in the Argentine Republic. Prof. Adolfo Posada. 
20 pesetas perann. No. 5 The Moreeco Question from the Spanish Point of View. 
Crystals and Ce’ls. S. Rodrigo y Fierro. Nuestro Tiempo.—Fvencarrat 114, MApRip, ° 24 frs. per ann. 
Etat. Abuse of Metaphors in Psychological Scienc2s. M. Arnaiz. No. 62. 
’ Spanish-Portuguese Recollections in Malta. A, M. Tonnz Barthet. Pedagogy and the Feminist Question in the Philippines. Prof. A. Posada. 
re Financial Re-Organisation. J. P. Hu-tado. 
; Espafia Moderna, —Cuesta ne Santo Dominco :6, Maprtp. . Smokeless Powder Shell. ‘elipe Mathe. 
Nov. 3. 40 pesetas perann. Nov. No. 63. 
t Opening Speech at the Law Courts. Prof. P. Dorado. The Philosophy of the Arabs in Spain. 2; Gress. 
Recollections. Jose Echegaray. Life and Writings of Dr..Rizal. W.E. Retana. 
Psychology of the Anarchist Idea. E. Gonzalez-Blanco. Ramon del Valle-Inclan. A. Gonzalez-Blanco. 
The Religious Convents in Madrid in 1833. R. Amador de los Rios. Revista Contemporanea.—Cacie ve Pizarro t7, MAprip. 
5 2 ponte Nov. 1s 
aoem F La Lectura.—Cerv ANTES 30, MAprip. 24 frs. perann. No. 59. Is it possible to live in Spain ? M. Ver, 
, sthem, and the On Examinations. Pedro Dorado. The State Official Guide. °F ‘del Pujo ie Planes. 
The Tuberculosis Exhibiti»n. J. Gascon y Maran, The Professional Criminal. M. G. Maestre. 


age. 
THE SCANDINAVIAN MAGAZINES. 
1S, 75¢ Now, Dansk Tidskrift.—CorenHacen. r2kr. perann. Nov. Kringsjaa.—Curistiania. Kr. 3.50 per half-year. Oct. 3. 
The Extension of the Franchiss. H. Waage. Schweigaard-Sverdrup. Dr. Hjalmar Christensen. 
Architecture and the People. Vilh. Lorenzen. Nordisk Tidskrift.—StocknHotm. rokr. perann. Ne. 6. 
The Gefion Fountain. Vilh. Wanscher. Egron Lundgren on Swedish Art. George Nordensvan. 
Ingemann and Molbech. O. C. Molbech, The Archives of the Vatican. K. H. Karlsson. 


S. 10 frs. per ann, 








kuz Faiper, 


Pin Leading Books 0 of the Month. 


Ir i. per half 
RELIGION, PHILOSOPHY, EDUCATION, ETC. Wakefield Cathedral. Rev. F. S. Gray and T. W. Walker ...... 


(Milnes) net 2/6 






























The Church of Christ. Dr. A. H. Charteris ............ (Macmillan) 6/o Seotland and the Union. W. L. Mathieson ...{MacLehose) net 10/6 
The Sermon on the Mount. Rev. and Hon. E. a pe A1tOM rereeree , Mary Queen of Scots. 1. F. Henderson. 2 vols. ..... >} 
Longmans) net 12/o (Hutchinson) het 24/o 
The Testimony of St. Paul to Christ. Dr. R. J. Knowling... ss The Clyde Mystery. And-ew Lang -..cs.-c+ee0-0--- (MacLehose) net 4/6 
(Hodder) net 10/6 In Re ore 2 Borderland of Wales. A. G. Bradley and 
Rational Living. H. Churckill King ..... (Macmillan) s/o RD IAIIININ x atnacdcansrndanstanotesteiosessentiihdbonds (Constable) net 10,6 
The ite of Reanom.. George Sealey ane. fi —, oe ve Marie Anteloathe, Pierre de Nolhac......-.ecseccovse (Humphreys) n:t 12/o 
culties 0 ur rcendeacon Sinclair... «+... (Gru is) net 3/o “he . 
The World’s Desires. "nagar A. Ashcroft .. (Kegan Paul) net 10/6 Jerome Napoleon Bonaparte. P. W. Sergeant ......| (Laurie) net 10/6 
Theodore of Studium. Alice Gardner ...........::+eeee (Arnold) net 10/6 Désirée Bernadotte. Catherine Bearne . ..(Unwin) net 10/6 
The Secret of the Totem. Andrew Lang .. -.(Longmans) net 10/6 Madame Geoffrin. Jatiet Aldis .......c0:00cccsceseeeeacee (Methuen) net 10/6 
Fiokence Hely Hutchinson Almond of Loretto. R. J. Mack Pic tins 12/6 Five Famous French Women. Mrs. Henry Fawcett ...(Cassell) 6/o 
NCE. onstal / Romance of the French Abbeys. Eliz. W. Champney ............ 
RY, POLITICS, TRAVEL, ETC Pereeina, est safe 
ian HISTO ’ CS, ’ . Normandy. Gordon Home ..........ce-seseersereereeceeceneeeene eee (Dent) net 10/6 
The Political History of England, Vol. III. Prof. T. F. Tout Modern Germany. 0. Eltzbacher .......<+...--0+ (Smith, Elder) net 7/6 
, (Longmans) net 7/6 Wilhelmina Margravine of Baireuth. Edith E. Cuthell ...... 
The Early History of the Kingship. J. G. Frazer. «.....ss0+ (Chapman) net 2t/o 
(Macmillan) net 8/6 Florentine Palaces and Their Stories. Janet Ross (Dent) net 6/o 
Sir Henry Vane the Younger. W. W. Ireland ...... (Nash) net 12/6 he Casentino and Its Story. Ella Noyes. (Dent) net 10/6 
Letters of Warren Hastings to His Wife......(Blackwood) net 15/o The Riviera. Rev. S. Baring-Gould ........... .-(Methuen) 6/0 
Nelson and His Companions in Arms, J. K. Laughton......... In the Track of the Moors. Syb'l Fitzgerald.. -.(Dent) net 21/o 
(Allen) net 2/6 The Scandinavian Question. W. B. Steveni . (Unwin) net 3/6 
Captain John Smith, A. G. Bradley ....--c.seecseseceee ( (Macmillan) 2/6 Tpouble in the Balkans. J. L. C. Booth ..........csssseessesseeceeesees 
Mrs. Fitzherbert and George IV, 2 vols. W. H. Wilkins:...+. (Hurst and Blackett) net 10/6 
J. Mazzini : f (Longmans) 36/0 The Russian Empire and Coenen. Victor Bérard (translated 
’ Duke of Cambridge. 2 vols. Col. Will. ughby Verner (Murray) net 36/o by G. Fox-Davies and G. U. Pope)........cccsccccscssssesssecesecenes (Nutt) 
In the Sixties and Seventies. Laura H. Frisell (Hutchinson) The War in the Far East, 1008 1908. Military Correspondent 
..perann. Nov. net 16/0 NE PRI sincs apna tanchagey ach insgsesedocsetateacetiod sites (Murray) net 21/o 
Ten Years of Tory Government, fT (ee eee The Russo-Japanese War. Chasseuwr............... Blackweod) net 6/o 
Re iberal Publication Department) net 3/0 The Siege and Fall of Port Arthur. W. R. Smith ......(Nash) 12/6 
The Empire and the Century ........--..:c:cssseseeenens (Murray) net 21/0 The Siege of Port Arthur. 0. H. James...........-...({Unwin) net 10/6 
Elections and How to Fight ‘Them. J. Seymour Lloyd ......... The Fighting Man of Japan. F. J. Norman .- (Constable) 2/6 
ro Nov 3 (Vacher) net 3/6 SADRE.. BR. G. Webster. .c.ccecs.csconsseccossnncese: svosessaboceessses (Partridge) 6/o 
Ree Memoirs of Sir Wemyss Reid, 1842-1885.. Stuart J. Reid Round about My Peking Garden. Mrs. Archibald Little......... 
(IEARROR) | ovsvsncdaces<ascotenessscdidatedqubtsceotecathoopen ofddponedes Cassell' net 18/0 Unwin) net 15/o 
Master-Workers. Harold Begbie ...--....--:sesseseesees rae net 7/6 India of To-day. Del Mar .. (Black) net 6/o 
Reminiscences of a Retired Diplomat. Sir F. St. Joho... ; Burma. R. Ta - Kelly so scdiesnieidanarelatinicietabiabadiee Black) net 20/0 
Chapman and Hall) net 15/0 Jungle Trails and Jungie People, Caspar Whitney... 
The Story of a Devonshire House. Lord Coleridge .............. (Laurie) ‘net 12/0 
_, (Unwin) net 15/0 The Great Plateau (Central Tibet). Capt. C. G. Rawling veges 
Fifty Years of Failure .........:-:csccessecsssereeeess (Smith, Elder) net 10/6 i Arnold) net 15/0 
With John Bull and Jonathan. J. Morgan Richards ............ Pax Britannica in South Africa. F. P. Fletcher- Vans fagder\esacs 
“ (Laurie) net 16/0 : (Constable) net 10/6 
Nov. On Two Continents. Marie H. Taylor .........+ (Smith, Elder) net 10/6 Transvaal Problems. Lionel Phillips ................ Murray) net 12/o 
5. Gooszen. Studies from Court and Cloister. J. M. Stone ...(Sands) net 12/6 A Tropical Dependency. Flora L. Shaw «........0 (Nisbet) net 18/o 
The Romance of Woman’s Influence. Alice Corkran......... oss British East Africa, Lord Hindlip .......-+.e+0-:sveeses (Unwin) net 3/6 
: wn. Blackie) 6/0 ~ With the Abyssinians in Somaliland. Major J. v. Jennings 
: St. Giles’s of the Lepers. Edward C. W. Grey...(Longmans) net 3/6 ened Ties: ©. AMINE 6asacdikaineCnthcicemscoseeane naueinan odder) net 10/6 
Cathedral Cities of England. George Gilbert (Heinemann) net 16/o Papineau, Cartier. A. DD, Dé CAbie6  staacincsssseiss: ar ne‘ 2t/o 
Cathedrals of England. A. Fairbairns .....:......000++- (Dennis) ast 10/6 The Siege of’the South Pole. H. R. Mill _ ne ~_-(Rivers) net 7/6 











€66 Tur REVIEW OF: REvIEWs: 
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SOCIOLOGY, POLITICAL ECONOMY. POEMS, DRAMAS. 
4 Foundations of Political Economy. W.B. Robertson ...(Scott) 5/o Tragedies of A. C. Swinburne. Vol. III. .....i:...... (Chatto) 6/o 
The Rake’s Progress in Finance. J. W. Cross .........sssseseee Whitewashing Julia, (Drama)* Henry Arthur Jonés...........+-+ ri 
(Blackwood) net 32/o (Macmillan) 2/6 


Riches and Poverty. L. G. Chiozza Money . -(Methuen) net 5/o Aurelian. (Drama.) Spencer Moore net 












































































































Mind Your Own Business. R. B. Suthers ...(C/arion Press) net 2/6 Last Poems of Canon Richard Watson Dixon...(Frowde) net 
The Book of the Rothamsted Experiments. A. D. Hall ...* Godfrey’s Quest. (Poem.) Lady Lindsay ......... ‘Keg in Paul) net 
(Murray) net 10/6 Up-Along and Down-Along. (Poems.) Eden Phillpotts ......... oe 
Poverty and Hereditary Genius. F. C. Constable..(Fifield) net 2/o - (Methuen) net s/o — 
General pelology. Albion W: Small....... Unwin) net 18/o Poems of Love and Nature. L. A. Rickett ...... Longmans) net 3/6 
English Philanthropy. B. Kirkman Gra . King) net 7/6 The Forest of Wild Thyme, (Poems.) Alfred Noyes .........++ 
Criminal Responsibility. C. Mercier ....... .--(Frowde) net 7/6 ‘ ; (Blackwood) net 5/6 
An Essay on Women, (Poem.' .C. A. Witcheil ......... (Paul) net 2/6 | 
LITERARY BIOGRAPHY, CRITICISM, ETC. NOVELS b§ 
Essays on Four Plays of Euripides. Dr. A. W. Verrall ......... ; ‘ i 
(Cambridge University Press) net 7/6 Atherton, Gertrude. The Travelling Thirds............... ...(Harper) 
On Ten Plays of Shakespeare. Rev. Stopford A. Brooke .......+ a, Alice and Claude. Anna of the Plains .. rts | 
(Constable) net 7/6 Béll, J. J. Mr. Lion of London ...........::00:+0+ fodder) §/o 
Shakesperean Synopses. J. W. McSpidden ...... — an) net 2/6 Byrde, Margarette. The Interpreters .:...+...-:sesserecerees (Unwin) 6/0 
Did Shakespeare write ‘‘Titus Andronicus”? J. M. Cambridge, Ada. A Platonic Friendship ............0+++ «+ (Hurst) 6/0 
Robertson......000 sorscccessoscsccessesscceeseescoesnssseen soesssenseos (Watts) net 5/o Castle, Agnes and Egsrton. French Nan ....... .- (Smith, Elder) 6/o 
Children of Shakespeare. Amy P. Wright............(Moring) net 1/o Cleeve, Lucas. The Progress of Priseiiia cidebpesandubomncs (Unwin) 6/6 
History of English Postry. W. J. Courthops. Vol. V.. Crawford, F. Marion. Soprano (Macmillan) 6/0 
(Macmillan) Tet 1o/o Crockett, S. R. ye Cherry Rib: ING os0seerveeserverseesvosnee (Hodder) 6/o- 
John Lyly. ‘John D. Wilson -ssessseescssrsesssseessesenereres (Macmillan) Dabbs, Dr. G. H. The Ladder of Pain ........++-++-+++» Deacon) 2/5 
Wallace, Burns, Stevenson. Lord Rosebery ........ (Mackay) net 2/5 Dearmer, Mabel. The Difficult Way ............ ..(Smith, Elder) 6/0 
Autobiography of Dr. Samuel Smiles. T. Mackay (Editor)... Douglas, Theo. A Golden Trust ............ ...(Smith, Elder) 6/9 
(Murray) net 15/o  E-cott, W. J. His inecionee GE ROAD siccssstenstcciese (Blackwood) 6/0 
Froude, Harbert Paul....ccscscccece sevcscccesscccossccncsessosees: Pitman) net 16/o Findlay, % be SINE 2c sddliechboras sanseinddveneredsomelosded (Hodder) 6/o 
Walt Whitman. Henry B. Binns. (Methuen) net 10/6 Francis, Wild Wheat ca (Longmans) 
Charlotte Bronté and Her Sisters. Clement K. Shorter......... Freeman, E. yvimton PN PR GIR occ cis. sacsacecesseenias cased (Harper) 6/o 
(Hofer) 3/6 Gibbon, Perceval. The Vrow Grobelaar’ s Leading Cases ...... 
True Story of George Eliot. W. Mottram............ (Griffiths) net 7/6 (tslackwood) 6/o 
Mrs. Brookfield and Her Circle. C. and F. Brookfield. 2 vols. Hocking, Silas K. The Flaming Sword ....-.......::+ssseeres : 
(Pitman) net 28/o Housman, Laurenc:. The Cloak of I Friondship. -{ 
George Macdonald. J. Johmson ..sreesseres seresersereererersres (Pitman) 6/o Keith, Leslic. The Deceiver «........-.s:sce-eessessssesseceeees ay ee | 
Adeline Sergeant. Winifred Stephens .......cesececeeee (Hodder) net 6/o Macnau htan, S. rh Lame Doz’s Diary ..- i 
Lectures and Essays. Canon Alfred Ainger. 2 Vols. sssrsesessseeee . Moore, George. IES Ra FS SP 
.(Maemillan) het 15/o Osbourne, Lloyd. ie A Bullet...... 
Shelburne Essays. Paul E. More «.+...-.+-sssss+++++++-.(Putnams) net 5/o Raymond, Walter. Jacob and John... 
In the Name of the Bodleian. Augustine Birrell ...(Stock) net 5/o Rawson, Maud Stepney. The Labourer’s Comedy 
London Films, W. D. Howells .+.....sccessssseresseesresenrerees (Harper) 10/6 Reynolds, Mrs, Fred. The Making of Michael............... et 
The New Rambler. Sir Lewis Morris  .....+.sss0++ (Longmans) net 6/6 Roberts, Morley. The Idlers hite) 6/o 
Truth, Wit, and Wisdom. Algernon a a aesiasukeod (Chapman) 6/o Sergeant, Adeline. yereres DOU daataicseescouse sntvuciedes (Hutchinson) 6/o 
The Day-E Book of Claudius Clear, Dr. W. Robertson Meier Sidgwick, Mrs, Alfred. The Professor’s Legacy (Arnold) 6/o 
Hodder) 3/6 Stephens, R. N. The Flight of Georgina........... «- (Nash) 6/o 
Editorial Wild Oats. Mark Twain (Harper) net 2/o ‘Tarkington, Booth. The Conquest of Canaan... -» (Harper) 6/o 
Interludes. Horace Smith +eee(Macmillan) 5/o Taubman-Goldie, Henri tta. A Pilgrim of Love ... seacouponalin’ (Long) 6/o 
Visions. Coulson Kernahan ......sss0+eecsereerers assesses seasenses (Hodder) 5/o Taubman-Goldie, V. Nigel Th (Hei ) 6/o 
Letters from the Dead to the Dead, Oliver Lector.........+++.+ Tynan, Katharine Dick Pentreath ...........0..0.00++6( (Smith, Elder) 6/o 
(Quiritch) 6/o Van Vorst, Maurie. a Desmond .....-........ ~occedheleuel (Heinemann) 6/o 
A Beggar’s Wallet. A. S. Walker ...scssssseccersesrersesseceeeee (Molle) Wells, H. G: TIDE Sivsseccccvocccesgisssesi : ee 6/o 
Fleet Street from Within. Henry Levch ...... ....(Arrowsmith) 1/o Winter, — thames. Dick, the Faithful ...........-.0000+ (White) 6/o 
Heroic Romances of Ireland. A. H. Leahy. 2 VOIs. ss.-sseresee Woods, Margaret L. The King’s Revoke ..(Smith, Elder) 6/o 
(Nutt) net 5/o Zangwill, Edith A. The First Mrs. Mollivar ...... (Smith, Elder) 6/o 
The Romance of the Milky Way. Lafcadio Hearn sse.se.eesseees Author of Elizabeth and Her German Garden.” The Princess 
(Constable) net- 5/o Priscilla’s Fortmignt .............cscessnccoeeessecseres (Smith, Elder) 6/o 
Young Germany. Comps Brandes .+s......0 osetia (Heinemann) net 12/0 ; 
Sir Henry Irving. Haldane Macfall ..+.-..-scceresseeseeees (Foulis) net 2/o SCIENCE. 
ART, ARCHITECTURE. An Introduction to Geology. Dr. J. E. Marr .ccsecccssessessseenees 























































: Cambridge University Press) 3/0 
The Appreciation of Pictures. Russell Sturgis ...(Batsford) net 7/6 The Nature and Origin of Living Matter. Dr. H.C. Bastiin 
fdenie'ta Art. Walter Crane .......cccccccosccscccreees (Bell) net 10/6 (Unwin) net 12/6 
Sombrandt, Mortimer Menpes (Black) net 12/6 Methods and Microscopical Research. A Filatters..........:++« 
GORGES, _ Ted ertird Ta oe. Sead scicetssoccoecinsocccboosens’ bsibt (Methuen! net 2/6 (Sherratt and Hughes) net 21/o 
Thomas Gainsborough. W. B. Boulton . ....(Methuen) net 7/6 Thunder and Lightning. Camille Flamma:ion, translated by 
Constable, M. Sturge Henderson .............+ (Duckworth) net 7/6 (Chatto) ae 6/o 
Sir L. Alma-Tadema, Percy C. Standing (Cassell) net 5/o Cloud one ad A. W. Clayden ...ccrccsccccorerreees (Murray) net 12/0 
Henrietta Rae. Arthur Fish ..........:....00.2.+ +«-(Cassell) net 5/o Ways of Nature. J. Burroughs table) net 5/o 
Drawings Of A. VON MeNZEel..........0.ssecseeccessereeees (Newnes) net 7/6 Nature in Eastern Norfolk. A. H. Patterson. (Methuen) 6,0 
Kate Greenaway. M. H. Spielmann and G. L. Layard (Black) net 20/o Northern Trails. W. J. Long (Matheson) 7/6 
Humourists of the Pencil. J. A. Hammerton ....cccsececceseseeeees The Bird-Watchers in the Shetiands. E. Selous...(De t) net 10/6 
(Hurst and Blackett) 5/o Two Bird-Lovers in Mexico. C. W. Bzete......... (Constable) net 10/6 
Our Neighbours. C. D. Gibson... ....cccereeceeseerererneee Resting (Lane) 20/o The Interpretation of Nature. C. Lloyd Morgan (Maemillan) net 2/0 
The Arts of Design. Russell Sturgis .....:--.:eeeeeeeee (Unwin) net 7/6 Nature-Tones and Undertones. J. Maclair Boraston  .....+..000 
Studies in Architecture. R. Blomfield ...... .+++e(Macmillan) net 10/o (Sherratt and Hughes) net 6/o 
Architectural Development. Prof. F. M. Simpson. Vol. I....... Pictures from Nature. R. aniC, Kearton ............ (Cassell) net 10/6 
(Longmans) ret 12/6 New Creations | in Plant Life. W.S. Harwood (Macmillan) net 7/6 
Renaissance Architecture. C. H. Moore .......+ (Macm Ilan) net 12/6 Hugh Miller. W. M. Mackenzie ........ccssccsssecessoeeseses (Hodder) net 5/o 
MUSIC. SPORT. 
P. T. Tchaikovsky. Modeste Tehathovsky i ARE (Lane) ue 21/o Outdoor Pastimes of an American Hunter. Theodo-e j 
The Story of Organ Music. C.F. Abdy Williams...... fol 3/6 Roosevelt icccossvostorovsestpéssocenece (Longmans) net 1@/6 
Edw ard Masdowell. Latirence Gilmati..sovessssssssesce os oo Lane) on 2/6 .The Salt “of My Life. F. G. Affalo ..s.e.csserseeee sveeeee(Pitman) net 9/6 
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